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The Last Medieval Summons of the English 
Feudal Levy, 13 June 1385' 


HE issue on 4 and 13 June 1385 of writs of summons to a general 

feudal levy of the English kingdom is a notable event in the 
history of the country’s military organization because it was the last 
known issue of such a summons in the Middle Ages and marks, 
therefore, the formal end of the system of military service which, for 
two and a half centuries following the Norman Conquest, had 
supplied the main strength of the-national army. But in addition to 
this the summons has another and scarcely less notable feature in the 
fact, not that it was the /as¢ of its kind to be issued in the Middle Ages 
but that, at so late a date as 1385, it should have been issued at all. 
From this point of view it was an anomalous event since no general 
summons to the feudal levy had been issued since Edward III’s first 
expedition of 1327,? more than half a century earlier, and during the 
half-century before that, again, feudal service had been so much 
supplemented and, eventually, so far superseded by various forms of 
the general military obligation and by the use of paid contract troops 
that although the summons of 1327 was an orthodox feudal one it is 
doubtful what corporal service of the traditional type was, in fact, 
rendered: scutage certainly was levied and fines were paid but some, 
at any rate, of the tenants-in-chief who served seem to have received 
pay both for themselves and for contingents which bore no relation 


11 am indebted to the University of Sheffield for a grant from the Research Fund 
which enabled me to complete the collection of the manuscript material used in this 
article. I should also like to thank several friends, in particular Dr. H. M. Chew and 
Mr. H. C. Johnson, for reading the manuscript and making helpful suggestions and 


corrections. 

* In 1332 there was a feudal summons to a few tenants-in-chief with lands in Ireland 
and on five occasions in Edward III’s early years (1333, 1334, 1335, 1337 and 1342) 
numbers of tenants-in-chief were ordered on their allegiance or were urgently requested 
to raise troops for the king’s service. And in 1346 landowners were graded according 
to wealth and required to recruit specified numbers and types of troops according to 
their grade. But after 1332 there was no feudal summons and the troops, when raised, 
seem to have been paid standard wages (A. E. Prince, ‘ The Army and Navy’ in The 
Sareea cote 1327-1336, ed. J. F. Willard and W. A. Morris, pp. 349-51 
and * The Strength of English Armies in the Reign of Edward III’, ante, xlvi. 354-63; 
Peerage Report, iv. 487 and 544; C. W.C. Oman, The Art of War in the Middle Ages, ii. 
127 and 153). 
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to their feudal obligations.’ So that, as Prince puts it, ‘ If it was the 
voice of feudalism which uttered the call to arms in 1327, it was the 
voice of a dying feudalism’, and the revival, some sixty years later, 
for one isolated occasion, of this long discarded form of summons 
rouses some suspicion as to its genuineness and prompts an enquiry 
as to why it was issued and how far, if at all, the army which 
assembled in response to it conformed to the normal conditions of 
feudal service. 

Neither question seems to have been considered by those writers 
who have dealt with the episode; * most of them contenting them- 
selves, like Ramsay and Oman, with stating simply that writs of 
summons were issued, while Armitage-Smith—the only writer who 
makes any attempt to define the nature of the army at all explicitly— 
accepts the writs at their face value and states categorically that ‘ The 
forces which Richard was leading to Scotland, unlike the armies 
which invaded France, were feudal levies: the great feudatories 
brought their retainers’. Nor, as far as the formalities of the 
summons are concerned, does there seem to be any reason to doubt 
the statement. The writs issued on 13 June to fifty-six lay and on 
4 June to thirty-six ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief, called on the 
former ‘ on their fealty and homage’ and on the latter ‘ on their 
fealty and love ’ to bring all the service which they owed to the king, 


4 Prince, ‘ Army and Navy’, pp. 344-6. The developing use of contract troops is 
deal with by JE, Mors, Te We Var of Ed and of the general obligations 
of allegiance and of knighthood by B. C. Keeney * Military Service and the Develop- 
ment of Nationalism in England, 1272-1327 ’*, Speculum, xxii. $34-49; and "ae M. R. 
Powicke, ‘The General Obligation to Cavalry Service Service under Edward I ’, ibid. xxviii. 
814-33 and ‘Edward II and Military Obligation ’, ibid. xxxi. 92-119. 

"The most detailed and reliable account of the expedition is given by the ‘ Monk of 
Westminster ’ (Higden, Polychronicon. a 
the other principal English chronicles (Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ii. 129-33: 
Knighton, Chronicon, ii. 204-6 and Monk of Evesham, Historia Vitae et Regni Ricardi 
Secundi, pp. 61-2). Te aL oe une ee 
(ed. W. F. Skene), i 383; Scotichronicon (ed. W. Goodall), ii. 400-1; and Andrew 
Wyntoun, Orygynle Cronykil of Scotland (Scottish Text Soc.), vi. Se 15) agree in the 
main with the English, though differing in some, and giving additional details. Two 
continental writers, the Religieux de St. Denys, Chronique (ed. Bellaguet), i. 384-90 and 
Froissart, Chroniques (ed. G. Raynaud, Société de |’Histoire de France), xi. 253-74, write 
at much greater length and give more information not only about the movements and 
plans of the French but (in the case of Froissart) about those of the English; though 
some of the details are demonstrably incorrect and others are in contradiction to the 
ee Gee eee 

The most detailed modern accounts are those of J. H. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, 
pr pe psig sey on yah Eytan fi The question of the precise 
duration of the expedition is dealt with in Appendix I. 

ee op. cit. ii.222; C. W. C. Oman, The Political History of England, 1377-1483, 


cacoaiaeh this. eb cain, alia: Miss H. M. Chew, also, in her English Eccle- 
siastical Tenants-in-Chief, p. 76, refers to it, incidentally, as the last muster of the feudal 
host ; though Mr. V. H. H. a yp cape Ae am Sitemap cw Ay ae 
explicitly, if a little too sweepingly, Se 
knights were no longer feudal tenants performing their siliteny eovdian tat tesa bee 
by indenture to serve him in peace and war’. 
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and requested the former (as such writs in the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries frequently did) to bring in addition as 
large a force as possible to the king’s help.1_ The sheriffs were also 
ordered to issue a general summons to all who owed service to 
muster with all their power; * and though the number of individual 
writs is unusually, perhaps unprecedentedly, small * there seems to 
be nothing to indicate any breach with or departure from the normal 
conventions of a feudal levy. 

But as soon as we turn to the evidence for the composition of 
the army we begin to doubt its feudal character. The best-known 
source of information on this point is the document entitled Les 
Ordenances de les trois batailles et de les deux eles du bataille du Roy a son 
primer viage en Escoce (referred to hereafter as the Order of Battle) 
which Armitage-Smith prints from a nearly contemporary manu- 
script. Just what the authorship and origin of this document are, 
is uncertain; there seems to be no copy of it among the public records 
and the document itself contains no statement on the point; but as it 
has generally been accepted as authentic evidence of the size and 
composition of the army,’ we may perhaps see what indication it 
gives as to the character of the force and the conditions of its service. 
The document consists simply of a short list of thirty-eight leaders of 
contingents with the number of men-at-arms and archers whom 
they commanded, grouped in the three ‘ battles ’ and two ‘ wings’ 
into which the army was organized. It is therefore quite different 
both in form and content from the normal marshal’s registers of the 
feudal army * with their long and straight-forward lists of tenants-in- 


1 Foedera (Hague edn.), 11. iii. 183b and 184a. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-1385, p. 637. 

* On other occasions the recorded number of summonses never seems to have gone 
below 80 of the one and 40 of the other (Peerage Report, iii. 334) and the number of 
summonses to lay tenants-in-chief generally ranged between 100 and 150 (ibid. passim). 
en ee same, and is given in much the 
same order, as the lists of those summoned to the parliaments of 1384 and 1385 (ibid. iv. 
708-16). 

*Op. cit. pp. 437-9. He lists a number of different manuscripts, ranging from the 
fifteenth to the centuries, in which the text of the document appears; three 
ee ee eee OO eee 

§—were collated by Nicolas (Archaeologia, xxii. 16) and ce ea 
Snmechhene do ted te oclieed by BWiltaaa le te aides of the Chronicque de la 
Tratson et Mort de Richart Deux, p. 239, 2. 1. The differences are confined to the figures 
and are usually due to obvious slips in copying such as the addition or omission of a 
numeral or the substitution of one for another (¢.g. C. for M.). The text (from Cotton 


MS., Nero D. vi) which Armitage-Smith prints appears, however, to be the earliest and 
natgne by the tro the lark Bao of be Adaya othe la fourent 
or early fifteenth century thereby confirming Nicolas eee 


that the texts he printed were copied from an original contemporary with Richard II. 
In one or two items, however, the text printed by Williams is slightly nearer to the 


* Eg. Parliamentary Writs, i. 197 and 228, m. ii. 4or. 
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chief (sometimes running into several hundred names) with par- 
ticulars of the form of service and (when the service was corporal) 
the names of the knights or sergeants who formed the contingent. 
Detailed comparison of the names in the Order of Battle with the 
list of the tenants-in-chief who received the individual summons 
shows, moreover, that with this also it has very little in common: 
since of the ninety-two tenants-in-chief who were summoned only 
twenty-seven appear in the Order of Battle as leaders of contingents * 
while, on the other hand, at least ten of those who do appear in the 
Order of Battle as \eaders of contingents had not received an in- 
dividual summons. Some of these ten, it is true, had small or 
moderate holdings-in-chief but their distinctive character was not 
that of feudal tenants but of professional soldiers, administrative 
officers or junior members of the aristocracy; and it seems that 
only one of them had any such holdings as would have entitled him 
to lead an independent contingent in a purely feudal levy.* The 
contingents attributed to these ‘ non-feudal ’ leaders are, admittedly, 
small in relation to the whole force but their presence is in itself 
sufficient to show that the army was not a purely feudal one: and 
this characteristic is emphasized by the fact that two of the king’s 
principal administrative officers, the chancellor, Michael de la Pole 
and the steward of the household, John de Montague, both of whom 
were tenants-in-chief and were summoned to the levy as such, are 
entered in the Order of Battle not under their baronial but under their 
official titles, so that it was, presumably, in their official, rather than 
in their feudal, capacity that the compiler thought of them as being 
present.* 


* Of these the bizhops [sie] of York and Durham are listed as atriving after the 
ordinance was made and no contingent is put down for either ; whether ‘le Sire de 
Wilughby ’ of the Onder of Bate isthe Robert de Wilughby who was summoned is, a 
we shall see (Appendix III), doubtful probable. 

aot ietcednaneataamenish ieee ensaemameae ames 
Burley, Thomas Trivet, Matthew Gourney and Aubrey de Vere in the king’s ‘ battle 
Henry Percy, Amaury St. Amand and Thomas Percy in the 

Of these Amaury St. Amand held some six manors in chief with parts of other 
manors and detached pieces of land. (Dugdale, Baronage, ui. 20b and Cal. Inguisitions 
Post Mortem, iii. p. 39, n0. 51a.) Trivet and Gourney were professional soldiers (D.N.B., 
s.n.); Simon Burley was under-chamberlain of the houschold (T. F. Tout, Chapters in 
the Administrative Hi ‘~~ of Medieval England, vi. 49); Aubrey de Vere was the uncle of 
Robert, earl of Oxford. Henry Percy was, presumably, the eldest son of the earl of 
Northumberland (later to be famous as ‘ Hotspur’); and Thomas Percy ‘ the elder’ 
his younger brother, the future earl of Westmorland. John Devereux, an old follower 
of the Black Prince was, like Trivet, a personal retainer of the king’s (Ca/. Patent Rolls, 
1377-1381, js, PP. 17 and 198 and Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-1385, p. 47). 

Just what lands some of these men may have had we cannot be sure. Vere, for 
example, ene Tere ners Pat. Rolls. 1377-1381, 
p. 112) and Segrave held the manor of Overhill in sergeanty (D.N.B., s.n.); but it 
seems clear that all of them owed their positions in the army to other causes than feudal 


* Foed, (11) ut. iii. 184b, summonses nos. 35 and $5 respectively. In the Issue Roll 
(see infra p. 6) they are described by their full name and title (Appendix II, nos. 9 and 
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The size and composition of the army also, as given in the Order 
of Battle, is quite incompatible with its being, to more than a limited 
extent, a feudal muster. For, it the totals of 4,590 men-at-arms and 
9,144 archers there given are correct, it was (apart from Bannockburn) 


‘the third largest army which any English king assembled in the four- 


teenth century and was surpassed in size only by the army of 15,000 
men which Edward III led to Scotland in 1335 and by the force 
with which he embarked on the Crecy campaign and which ul- 
timately grew to some 32,000 men by the time Calais fell. This, 
in itself, need not, of course, create any doubts as to the authenticity 
of the figures since the chroniclers are unanimous in stressing the 
exceptionally large size of the expedition; * and the figures them- 
selves, though large, are not in any way inherently improbable. 
But, as Morris has shown, the total amount of feudal service 
‘ recognized’ by the tenants-in-chief in the late thirteenth century 
was not more than some 228 knights and 294 squires—or about 520 
men-at-arms all told. And even if we add to this, as Morris is 
prepared to do, a supplementary force of squires brought by the 
magnates over and above their strict obligations, the figure would 
still fall short of the total of 4,590 men-at-arms listed in the Order of 
Battle. So that, unless the magnates in 1385 took a very much more 
generous view of their obligations than their predecessors of a cen- 
tury earlier, the evidence of the Order of Battle makes it plain that 
only a very limited proportion of the army could have been serving 
in fulfilment of the feudal obligation.‘ 

This conclusion, derived from the unofficial (or dubiously 
official) Order of Battle, is confirmed and amplified by an official record 
which seems, hitherto, to have been used in this connection only by 


74) as ate also the other two officers, the treasurer and keeper of the privy seal (ibid. 
nos. 10 and 12) who in the Order of Battle are described by their official titles only. 

1 Prince, ‘ Strength ’, pp. 353-71: Oman, Art of War, ii. 128-30: Ramsay, op. cit. ii. 
120, n. I, 135, n. rand 203. The next largest after the expedition of 1385 was the army 
of 11,900 which Edward III took to France for the campaign of 1359-60. 

* Froissart, (Chron., xi. 259 and 265) gives a list of the important nobles who 
followed the king and estimates the total strength variously as 67,000 and 76,000 men- 
at-arms and archers. Knighton (Chron. ii. 204) says that Richard was preceded, accom- 
panied and followed by ‘ flos militiae Angliae, comitum, baronum, militum, armigero- 
rum, valettorum’. Walsingham (op. cif. ii. 131-3) calls it an * imperialis exercitus . 
quo nunquam pulchrior, nunquam fortior, numerosior, visusest ’ and relates (p. 129) 
how * Fit concursus ad Regem, militum, armigerorum et arcitenentium, nostris saeculis 
et regionibus inauditus ita ut equorum numerus ad summam excresceret trecentorum 
millium’. And even the Monk of Westminster (Polychron., ix. 63) who, with his more 
modest estimate of 5,000 men-at-arms not counting ‘ archers, yeomen and others of 
inferior position’ gets remarkably near to the exact figures of the Order of Battl—calls 
it a ‘copiosus exercitus’. The Monk of St. Denis surprisingly underestimates the 
force as comprising only 4,000 men (Chron., p. 388). - 

* J. E. Morris, op. cit., p. 45 cit. Parl. Writs, i. 197 and 228. 

* And we certainly cannot follow Armitage-Smith in accepting the document as 
“a measure of the comparative fighting force of the nobles of England ’ or as showing 
that the earl of Northumberland was the ‘ next most powerful feudatory ’ after the duke 
of Lancaster and the earl of Buckingham (op. cif. p. 295). 
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M. Gaston Raynaud i in his edition of Froissart’s chronicle.1 This 
consists of a series of entries on the Issue Rolls for the Easter term of 
8 Richard II and the Michaelmas term of 9 Richard II * recording 
the payment of wages to some 130 leaders of contingents which took 
part in the Scottish expedition under the king’s command. These 
entries are interesting, incidentally, in that they confirm the main 
essentials given by the Order of Battle. The names of all the leaders— 
with the exception of the three joint leaders of one moderate-sized 
contingent*—who are listed in the Order of Battle as bringing con- 
tingents also appear in the Issue Rolls: ‘ and, although there is 
considerable difference between the two documents in the numbers 
attributed to some of the contingents, there is sufficiently close agree- 
ment both in the details and in the total strength of the force—4,590 
men-at-arms and 9,144 archers in the Order of Battle and 4,279 men- 
at-arms and 7,768 archers in the Issue Rolls—to show that the Order 
of Battle is, in the main, a reliable and authentic document,’ and 
correctly represents the general order of magnitude of the army. 
The Issue Roll also gives us a good deal of additional information 
about the detailed composition of the army and its conditions of 
service. It gives us some 105 additional names of leaders of con- 
tingents (who are, presumably, lumped together in the Order of Battle 
in the ‘ king’s company ’ or included in some other contingent): it 
analyses (in most cases) the men-at-arms into the various ranks of 
squires, knights and bannerets: and it specifies not only the wage 
payments made to the troops but, in many cases, the exact length 
of the service for which they were paid. 

This additional information, moreover, not eats gives a more 
detailed and accurate picture of the character and composition of the 
army but confirms and emphasizes in many ways its non-feudal 
character. For though some of the new leaders named, John, Lord 
Welles for instance, and Robert, Lord Grey of Rotherfeld, were 
eae ta ae Ser Sree eee mney Sane Oe 


important contingents (0p. cit. xi. pp. lxiv. ect inca: wey ees 

* Issue Rolls nos. 508 and 510. These entries are summarized in 

* Lovell, Botreux and Seymour in the right wing of the king’s ‘ battle ’. 
Appendix II and supra. p. 3 n. 4 and p. 4 n. 1. 

* In a few cases the figures are as much as two or three hundred out and in that of the 


approximately. 
Sa hscalibcke Gee er tees dos Goce ears an Te tad sal esd ed a 
Se eee eae ne ee aT ay en ne moe ae Rees 
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tenants-in-chief with substantial fiefs! and others are bannerets or 
knights who may well have had minor territorial obligations, many 
or them are men who, even if, like Ralph Stafford ‘ son and heir of 
the earl of Stafford’ or Thomas Clifford, ‘son and heir of Lord 
Clifford ’,* they belonged to aristocratic families, were junior mem- 
bers and, as far as we know, did not hold independent lands in chief 
at this time: *. and others, again, like Henry Burzebo and Henry 
Hask, ‘ knights of Bohemia’, William and John de Gomeniz ‘ sons 
of Lord Gomeniz’ or John of Saint Katherine, ‘ knight of Spain ’,* 
were foreigners who were even less likely to have owed tenurial 
service to the crown. Equally significant is the numerous group of 
members of the king’s household and administrative service. Some 
of these are explicitly described in the roll as king’s squires, sergeants- 
at-arms or yeomen; * others, without being so described are known 
to have been ‘ king’s knights’ or knights of his chamber;* while 
others, again, are described as holding or are known to have been 
holding, offices of varying degrees of importance in the administra- 
tive departments, chief among them the king’s secretary, Richard 
Medford and the controller of the wardrobe, Baldwin of Raddington.’ 


1 Appendix II. nos. 47 and 65 respectively ; G. E. Cockayne, Complete Peerage 
(new edn.), vi. 149; Doyle, Qpiid Breng, iii. 607; Cal. Ing. P.M.., ii. 243, no. 81 and 
342, NO. 59. * Appendix II. nos. 52 and 72. 

* Others in the same position are John de Arundel (ibid. no. 29) who is presumably 
the son of the earl’s younger brother John who was dtowned in 1379 (Dugdale, 
Baronage, i. 318b): Reginald de Gray, ‘the son’ (no. 32) (presumably) of Reginald de 
ene renin ne vi. 155); John Montague, 
* the son’ (no. erage pegs 9 ng eae Ee the houschold, and nephew of 
William Montague, carl of Salisbury whom he succeeded in 1397 (Nicolas, Historic 
Peerage (ed. Courthope), p. 418 and Tout, op. cit., iii. 425, n. 1.): and Sir John Holand, 
* the cousin’ (no. 77) a relative of the king’s half-brothers, John and Thomas. 

Pama Pate d Pesce: 138 respectively. Lord Gomeniz was a mercenary 
employed by both Richard II and Edward III (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1374-1377, p. 34; Foed. 
(Record Commission edn.), iv. 1), and described by the chroniclers as being of German 
birth. (Mon. Eve., Hist., p. 3: Wals., Hist. Angl., i. 342). 

5 Nos. 38, 40, 42, 66, 79, 83, 86-94, 100, 104, 107, 109, 121, 122, 127 and 134. 

* Sir John Annesley (no. 111) was, like Devereux (no. 20) and Trivet (no. 60), who 
are listed also in the Order of Battle (supra p. 4 n. 2), a king’s knight (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 
1381-1383, e. Pte Bereford (no. 110), Clanrowe (no. 18), Hay (no. 101), Murreux 
(no, 22), William Neville, (no. 48), Peytevyn (no. 19) and Sarnesfeld (no. 30) 
were knights of the chamber (Tout, op. cit., iv. 344-6): Ralph Stafford, son of 
prep it temece Ba (oo. 52) was a knight of the queen’s household (Tout, 
op. cit., v. 260) and Thomas Clifford, son of Lord Clifford (no. 72), may be the 
Thomas Clifford who was a chamber knight from 1382-1391 (Tout, op. cit. iv. 344-6): 
Bardolf (no. 137), Blount (no. 17), John Burley (no. 16) and George Felbrigg (no. 135) 
were chamber knights at some time during the reign though there does not seem to be 
explicit evidence that they were so at the time of the expedition, and William Elmham 
(no. 129) was certainly in the king’s service, though we cannot be sure in exactly what 
capacity (Tout, op. cit. iii. 392. n. 1, 429, n. 8,435, n. 3 and 452, n. 2). There were also 
contingents of forty ‘ archers of the crown’ (no. 63) and a hundred‘ squires of the 
household ’ (no. 114) whose leaders are not mentioned by name. 

7 Nos. 43 and 53. Tout, op. cit. vi. 30. The others were the secretary’s clerk, 
John Lincoln (no. 44) and the king’s butler, John Slegh (no. 130). Two tellers of the 
exchequer, William Hughlot (no. 41) and Thomas Durant (no. 67), attended to pay the 
troops. 
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The importance of this official element in the army is shown, 
furthermore, by the fact that no less than seven of the king’s principal 
administrative officers (the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of 
the privy seal, the steward and under-chamberlain of the household, 
the controller of the wardrobe and the secretary) ! brought contin- 
gents, and that the staffs of the administrative departments of state 
and of the household provided, between them, a force totalling 
roughly 450 men-at-arms and 550 archers—something approaching, 
that is, a tenth of the entire army. So that the Issue Roll shows even 
more clearly than the Order of Battle that a considerable portion of the 
arniy either had no feudal obligation to fulfil or that its presence was 
due partly, if not entirely, to other reasons. And, most important 
and conclusive of all, it shows not only that an army of over 12,000 
men served for pay but that all its leaders, feudal or non-feudal, from 
the duke of Lancaster downwards, drew wages for their service as 
well as for that of their contingents and that most of them did so for 
the whole period of the expedition.? 

In another important respect also, a large part of the army seems 
to have conformed to a condition which was inherent in the nature 
of contract service but was alien to, if not quite incompatible with, 
that of feudal tenure. For although there seem to be no indentures 
of service now surviving in the official files,’ a list, compiled by 
William le Neve in the seventeenth century, of indentures of war 
then in the pell office of the exchequer, includes the names of 110 
nobles, knights and others who contracted to serve on this occasion: 
and of the principal leaders whose names appear on the Issue Roll 
only the earl of Buckingham, John, Lord Neville and the two younger 
Percies (who drew wages only for short periods) are missing from 
the list of those who drew up formal indentures.* 


1 Appendix II, nos. 9, 10, 12, 74, 36, 53 and 43 respectively. 

* See Appendix I. : t Accounts, 39/29-40/29 and 68/10. 

* British Museum, Stowe MS. 440 fos. 22-23 (I am indebted to Dr. R. L. Storey 
for calling my attention to this very interesting document). Of the remaining leaders 
whose names do not appear in ths list of contractors only five were knights: the re- 
mainder were squires, sergeants or clerks. On the other hand there are five men in the 
list of contractors whose namcs do not appear on the Issue Roll: no. 34, Richard de 
Maynwaring, squire of Cheshire; no. 47 Wm. de Lisle, knight; no. 87 Richard Le 
Straunge, knight; no. 88 John de Monteau, knight; and no. 89 John, son of Baldwin of 
Bereford, knight ; and two others are of doubtful identification: viz. no. 35 Wm. Eling- 
ham, knight, who is probably Sit Wm. Elmham (Appendix II, no. 129); and no. 100 
John Cross, king’s squire, who may be John Croft, king’s squire (Appendix II, no. 89). 
The name of Thomas Mortimer, knight, appears twice in le Neve’s list (nos. 59 and 82), 
but although there are two entries of wages to Sir Thomas Mortimer in the Issue Roll 
it seems from their nature that they both refer to the same man (Appendix II, no. 64 and 
note). The second indenture listed by le Neve under the name of Sir Thomas Mortimer 
may therefore be that of a second man of the same name who does not appear in the 
Issue Roll or a revised or supplementary contract for the same man. Master John de 
Middleton, the king’s physician, also concluded a contract (no. 63) and drew {10 for 
his wages and expenses (Issue Roll, 508 m. 17: t July).. But as he brought no con- 
tingent and was, presumably, non-combatant, he has not been included in the wage list. 
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Evidence, it is true, seems to be absent of some of the normal 
accompaniments of contract service since there are, apparently, no 
lists of horses inventoried for compensation and (with two notable 
exceptions) no record of any payment of the ‘ regard ’ usually paid to 
the leaders, over and above their daily wage, for their trouble and 
expense in raising and commanding their contingents.’ But although 
these anomalies may not be without their significance they are not 
essential conditions of service * and it seems clear that, contrary to 
Armitage-Smith’s belief, the army was, in its composition and con- 
ditions of service, of the same type as the normal contract armies 
which Edward III and the other leaders of the Hundred Years’ War 
took to France and Scotland during the fourteenth century.* 

This fact does not, of course, necessarily exclude the possibility 
that, in addition to the paid troops, the army may also have included 
some unpaid contingents doing feudal service: and the possibility is 
given some support by the fact that there were certainly a number of 


Twenty-two of these contracts are summarized by Dugdale in the Baronage : 
namely, those of the eight earls of Arundel, Cambridge, Devon, Northumberland, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Stafford and Warwick (i. 318b; ii. 15a; i. 640b, 277b, 128a, 
194b, 162a and 236b), Thomas Berkeley (i. 360a), Ralph Crombwell (ii. 45a), John 
Devereux (ii. 176a), Henry Ferrers of Groby (i. 268b), Robert Grey of Rotherfeld (i. 
724b), John Holand (ii. 78b), John Montague, steward of the household (i. 649b), 
John Roos (i. 51a), Aymer de St. Amand (ii. 20b), Ralph Stafford (i. 162a), Richard, 
son of Gilbert Talbot (i. 327b), Aubrey de Vere (i. 194a), John, Lord Welles (ii. 11b) 
and William Zouche (i. 691b). In twelve cases Dugdale states that the period of the 
contract was for forty days and in seven cases that it was concluded by indenture. 
Unfortunately, however, and contrary to his usual practice, he gives no details of the 
contingents specified in the contracts. 

1 The two exceptions were the steward and constable, the duke of Lancaster and 
the earl of Buckingham (Appendix II, nn. 2 and 9) who drew substantial amounts of 
‘regard’; in the former case ‘ with the assent of the Council for his expenses ’ and in 
the latter, ‘ of the king’s grant because of his services in connexion with the expedition 
to Scotland ’. 

® The absence of horse inventories from the Exchequer Accounts, like that of the 
indentures, may well be simply the result of the disappearance of the records. But in 
any case the question of compensation for lost horses is, in view of the absence of 
active fighting, not likely to have been of much practical moment. The possible sig- 
nificance of the absence of payments of ‘ regard ’ will be considered infra, pp. 12 and 13. 

* There were, of course, a substantial number of the greater feudal magnates present 
including the duke and ten earls among the leaders (Appendix III). But it was normal 
for the magnates to form an appreciable element of the larger contract armies and the 
three fourteenth century expeditions of comparable size (those of 1335, 1346 and 1359) 
had a similar muster of men of the highest rank: in 1335 eleven earls, in 13.46 (apparently) 
seven earls and a prince and in 1359 ten earls, aduke and a prince. (Prince, ‘ Strength’, 
pp. 357 and 368; Ramsay, op. cif. i. 319). 

The army is also unusual in the very high proportion (almost two to one) of archers 
to men at arms, in contrast with the roughly equal numbers which seem to have been 

from the early years of Edward III to the end of the century (Prince, 
“ Strength’, p. 355 and passim; Ramsay, op. cit. ii. 130, 134, 135, 0. 1, 203 and 230). 
Occasions are, however, found in the century when the proportion of archers to men-at- 
arms was as high as two to one (Prince, ‘ Strength ’, 364-5; Ramsay, op. cit. ii. 229) and 
that seems to have become the minimum proportion early in the following century 
(Ramsay, Lancaster and York, i. 25, 136 and 200). The proportion of those of 
knightly (or higher) rank to simple troopers (651 to 3628) was about the normal for 
Edward III’s reign (Prince, ‘ Strength ’, passim). 
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major tenants-in-chief present—notably the archbishop of York, the 
earl of Kent, Richard Lord Scrope and probably others, such as the 
bishop of Durham, William Botreux, John Lovel and Richard 
Seymour \—whose names do not appear in the Issue Roll as leaders 
of paid contingents. There are, however, alternative explanations 
for the absence of all these names from the Issue Roll; Botreux, 
Lovel and Seymour may have received wages recorded elsewhere 
than on these particular rolls; there is reason to think that Richard 
_Scrope and the earl of Kent were serving under the leadership of 
John of Gaunt * and the two prelates (the only two of whose 
presence we have any satisfactory evidence) were quite probably 
present purely in their capacity as the ecclesiastical leaders of northern 
England without doing any properly military service at all.* It 
seems, also, difficult to find any of the normal evidences for the 
discharge of the feudal obligation by any form of commutation. 
Scutage certainly was not levied since the king, in response to a 
common petition in the parliament held soon after the expedition was 
over, formally renounced any claim he might have to do so: and 
although this renunciation might not, in itself, be surprising in view 
of the later history of the levy, the hypothetical form in which the 
petition was phrased—‘ that if any scutage is exigible on account of 
the expedition the king will pardon it ’"—suggests that the Commons 
were not at all sure that the feudal character of the expedition was, 
in any case, genuine enough to make such a claim justifiable: * nor 
does there appear to be any record of feudal fines on any of the 
enrolments where they might normally be expected. So that 
though the army presented as imposing an array of feudal magnates 
as can have attended many a genuine muster of the feudal levy,® and 
though many of them contracted to serve and, apparently, did serve 
for the period of forty days traditionally, if dubiously, associated with 
the feudal obligation,’ it seems very unlikely that any gratuitous ser- 
vice of the traditional type was done in response to the summons. 

If so we are left with the problem of deciding just what was 
the Government’s purpose in issuing it and what influence, if any, it 
had on the recruitment of the army. To the first of these problems 
the clue seems to lie in the feature which primarily distinguishes the 
expedition from the others of its time. Intrinsically it is not an 

* Appendix III. 

* Infra, p. 22, n. 2 (contd.). 


is attributed to either, though the document explains the omission by saying 
sactheanae after the ordinance was made ’. ” 


sm poly 213 § 40; Chew, op. cit., pp. 103-12. 

‘ine Memoranda Rolls, Pipe Rolls and Receipt Rolls, 8 and Richard II. 
* Appendix III. , 

. I. For the conventional duration of feudal service see F. M. Stenton, 


The First Century of English Feudalism, p. 176 and S. Painter, The English Feudal Barony 
P- 33, 0. 29. 


| 
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important or decisive event: undertaken simply as a counter- 
measure to a Franco-Scottish raid on northern England a few weeks 
previously, it marched across the Lowlands to the Firth of Forth, 
burning and plundering and then, brought to a standstill by lack of 
provisions, returned almost unopposed to England having spent, as 
Terrier de Loray observes, only a fortnight in Scotland ! and having, 
in that time, achieved nothing but the destruction of the Lowland 
abbeys and won no honours except the titles of nobility conferred by 
the king on his uncles and his chief minister to celebrate his entry 
onto Scottish soil. But though it is, therefore, in its essentials, 
only too characteristic of the general run of opportunist and in- 
effective expeditions of Richard’s early years, it is distinguished by 
the fact that it was the first (and remained the only purely) military 
expedition led by the king in person. This probably explains why it 
was the occasion for the issue at Durham, on 17 or 27 July, of the 
earliest known code of discipline for an English army * and fairly 
certainly explains why, for the limited objective of retaliating for a 
Border raid, so large and imposing a force was raised. 

Whether the mere circumstance of the inauguration of the king’s 
military career—seconded, perhaps, by some personal desire on his 
own part for military glory—might have prompted his advisers to so 
great an effort is doubtful. But they had additional reasons for 
display in the fact that the prestige of the royal office had certainly 
declined during Edward’s ITI dotage and Richard’s own minority; 
and the further fact that Richard had reached the age of eighteen (an 
age two years older than that at which his father had won ‘ his spurs ” 
at Crecy) without having taken part in any military operation at all, 
seems to have given rise to a popular impression that he was too 
indolent to exert himself on the country’s behalf. So that the 
Scottish expedition may have seemed to present an excellent oppor- 
tunity to restore the repute of the monarchy and establish Richard’s 
own reputation on the country by raising a force of exceptional size 
and distinction and putting him in personal command. 

* Joan de Vienms, p. 200. ® See the references, supra p. 2, n. 2. 

** The Ordinances of War’, issued on the authority of the king, the steward, the 
constable and the marshal (Black Book of the Admiralty (Rolls Series), i. 453). See also 
D. Hay, ‘ The Division of the spoils of War in Fourteenth Century England ’ in Trans. 
R. Hist. Soe., sth ser. iv. 96. 

* Just what Richard’s personal tastes and ambitions were at the time is a little 
Sean atenaemnediataaicaaedieaae seen 
years he was not indisposed to military activity and distinction; noting, for example, 
how, during the suppression of the Peasants’ Revolt, ‘ The king Sacco eel 
to Blackheath . . . a soldier among soldiers, riding a great destrier; - he liked 
eitaveeh dedi tsemnpenh oteemiamnttat te oem Gite Ang. ii. 14); and 
when news of Despenser’s defeat reached him at Daventry he left his supper half eaten 
and rode through the night to Westminster as though he intended to embark immediately 
for France and retrieve the situation in person (ibid. p- 103). It was, apparently, 
Despenser’s to lead the expedition of 1383 which gave the impression that 
the king was reluctant to exert himself (* Rex laborare noluit’: Exs/ogisum Historiarum, iii. 
359). 
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But to do so by the normal contemporary methods on a scale 
which wouldensure success might have been prohibitively expensive. 
It is true that Edward III in 1359 seems to have been able to secure, 
without resort to the use of any exceptional powers, the services of 
an army almost as large as that of 1385 and headed by a similar 
muster of the outstanding leaders of the aristocracy. And it is 
clear that in 1385 Richard was not without eager volunteers who 
were willing not only to serve him in person but to raise substantial 
forces without stipulation of reward. But in 1359 Edward was at 
the height of his fame and the war of its success while in the later and 
less successful stages of the war military service had become ap- 
preciably less popular and the Black Death had drastically reduced 
the available man-power so that an adequate supply of troops could 
often be secured only by the offer of special financial attractions in 
the shape of increased wages to the rank and file or an increased 
‘regard’ to the leaders. For the campaign of 1369, for example, 
in which John of Gaunt opened the new phase of the war, a 50 per 
cent. increase in both wage and ‘regard’ was offered and for 
Pembroke’s disastrous expedition of 1372 both wages and ‘ regards ’ 
were doubled. From the beginning of Richard’s reign standard 
wages seem to have sufficed for the rank and file but a double 
‘ regard ’ for the leaders was thought necessary to raise the force of 
2,000 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers which the earl of Buckingham 
undertook to lead to Brittany in 1380 and for the force of half that 
size which the Government planned to send to Portugal under the 
earl of Cambridge.* So that to raise a force of the size they had in 

1 Supra, p. 5,n. 1 and p.9,n. 3. Commissions of array issued during the expedi- 
tion ordered the arrayers to provide men-at-arms as well as archers (Foed. R. C.), mt. i. 


478-9), some of them, apparently, for coast defence (Ca/. Close. Rolls, 135 4-1 360, p. 604): 
ps this, even if unconstitutional, was not apparently, uncommon. (Stubbs, Const. 
ist., ii. $72-3). 

® The chroniclers reflect divergent attitudes in the country towards the expedition. 
Some of them represent service as being purely compulsory and, to some extent, 
unwilling: Walsingham saying ‘ expetunt servitia consueta, et nova non tam precantur 
quam timore potestatis extorquent ’ (Hist. Angl/., ii. 129); the Monk of Westminster, a 
little less strongly and more precisely, ‘ Habuit namque currus tam de episcopis, quam 
de prioribus opulentis et de quibusdam sumpsit viros pugnaces ’ (Polychron, ix. 61). 

Knighton, on the other hand, describes an eager press of volunteers anxious only, 
regardless of age or poverty, not to miss the opportunity of joining the expedition 
“meque suae aetati, suae paupertati respectum habentes pro expensis, sed hoc solum 
desiderantes ut tantae diei eventui in bello interessent’ (Chrom., ii. 204). And a par- 
ticular example of this enthusiasm seems to be found in John Beauchamp of Holt, a 
squire of the king’s chamber (soon to suffer death for his zealous support of the king’s 
policy) who received, when the expedition was over, a generous grant of lands 
because he took knighthood when the king first unfurled his banner in Scotland and 
because he ‘led a fine company’ to the army ‘ at great expense’. (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 
1385-1389, p. 25). It is plain, moreover that in so doing, he was not discharging a 
feudal obligation, since at the time he does not seem to have held other lands than his 
inherited manor of Holt, which was held, not in chief of the king, but from the earl of 
Warwick as half a knight’s fee. (Cai. Ing. (Record Office) vii. no. 17.) 

* A. E. Prince, ‘ The Indenture System under Edward II’ in Historical Essays in 
Honour of James Tait, pp. 292-4; H. Hall, Formula Book of Diplomatic Documents, p. 132, 
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mind in 1385 itmight reasonably have been expected that the Govern- 
ment would need to offer not only a double ‘ regard ’ to the leaders 
but some advance on the standard rate of wages for the whole army. 
The standard wages for the force actually assembled came to nearly 
£17,000 for the forty days’ campaign; double ‘ regard’ for the 
period would have added some £4,750 to the total and any effective 
increase in wage-rates would have raised it by at least an equal 
amount. Faced with this prospect, then, the Government may well 
have decided that they could not afford to rely entirely on the 
voluntary system but must adopt some exceptional measure of 
compulsion as a substitute for the customary incentive of increased 
reward. The measure they adopted was to summon the tenants-in- 
chief to fulfil their feudal obligations,’ intending thereby not to 
secure the gratuitous service of the few hundred knights whom the 
tenants-in-chief might ‘ recognize ’ as their due, but to compel them 
to act, without receiving any ‘ regard ’—double or even single—as 
involuntary contractors by recruiting and commanding men-at-arms 
and archers to serve at the standard rates. 

This conjectural explanation of the Government’s intention 
receives positive confirmation from an entry on the patent roll, 
dated 24 November 1385 and certifying that the abbot of Cerne (a 
tenant-in-chief, though not one who received an individual writ of 
summons) had ‘ caused the service which he owed to the king for his 
lands and tenements for the late expedition to Scotland to be per- 
formed by Stephen Derby and others along with him arrayed for the 
war in the company of Hugh de Segrave and John Devereux’ and 
ordering ‘that he is not to be molested therefor’, if his deputy, 
Stephen Derby, had ‘ kept with him during the expedition as many 

-at-arms, hobelars or archers as sufficed for the abbot’s service ’.* 
The writ makes it clear, therefore, not only that active steps were 
taken to compel a tenant-in-chief to fulfil his obligation, but that the 
form of service which he was required to provide was not that of the 
one knight which had been fixed by Henry II as the obligation of the 
abbey in corporal service,*but a ‘ sufficient ’ number of ‘men-at-arms, 


no. 146; Exch. Accts. 39/9 and 68/8 m. 199; Ramsay, op. cit. ii. 134; Brit. Mus. Add. 
Charter 7914. 

1 This was in addition to the normal demands for universal service: commissions of 
afray were issued in a number of counties to raise men-at-arms, armed men and archers 
ready to go to Scotland; and all knights, squires and gentlemen were ordered to be 
armed ready to march for the defence of the realm (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1381- 138}, PP $$3-7 
and 1383-1389, pp. 1, 4 and 6). How far these levies were made effective is uncertain: 
the only county levies whose wages are recorded in the Issue Roll are the contingents of 
archers from various Welsh shires (Appendix II, nos. 141-2); but levies from the 
English counties may be included in the contingents of the magnates. 

It was, presumably, from this general obligation of finding ‘ men-at-arms, armed 
men and archers’ that the prior of Birstall (Yorks.) was exempted (Ca/. Close Rolls, 
1385-1389, p. 1) on the ground that he was an alien and paid so large a farm that he could 
not bear other burdens. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-1389, p. 68. ® Chew, op. cit. pp. 5 and 33. 
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hobelars and archers ’ who served in the company of Hugh Segrave 
and John Devereux, both of whom commanded contingents at the 
king’s wages.' And unless we assume that the abbot’s case was 
exceptional it seems clear that though the form of the summons was 
feudal, the service which the Government really wanted was that of 
paid troops raised by involuntary contractors. 

Just why they decided to use the formal feudal summons to 
achieve this purpose instead of one of the less formal types of non- 
feudal writ which had been used in the early years of the century * 
is a little uncertain. The decision to do so seems to have been the 
result of careful deliberation since, as one of their preliminary 
preparations for the expedition, the Government went to the trouble 
and expense of paying a special fee to a certain John Castleton to 
draw up a comprehensive list of knights’ fees in the country for the 
Council’s consideration. To some extent, perhaps, the decision 
may have been prompted by formal considerations since a feudal 
summons had been issued for the first personal expedition of Richard’s 
predecessor and the Government may have thought that by following 
this precedent * they would not only (as in 1327) raise an adequate 
force to serve for pay but would enhance the king’s prestige by re- 
asserting one of his ancient rights over his subjects and by reminding 
the country of the brilliant military career of which the expedition of 
1327 had been the opening. A more cogent consideration seems 
likely to have been a desire to avoid any overt act which could be 
represented as illegal or unconstitutional. For though Edward III's 
orders, in his early years, to selected groups of magnates to raise 
troops seem to have passed without open protest, his more compre- 
hensive attempt in 1346 to compel all landowners to raise men-at- 
arms and archers for foreign service had roused considerable 
resentment expressed in a petition in parliament and culminating, in 
1351, in a statute explicitly forbidding the king to distrain any man 
to find ‘ men-at-arms, hobelars or archers unless he holds by such 
service or by assent in parliament’. This prohibition seems never 

: ix II, nos. 10 and 20. 

* E.g. Morris, op. cit. p. 74 (cit. Parl. Writs, i. 222); Parl. Writs, n. ii. 612 (55); and 
Supra Pp. 1. 1. 2. 

In 1385 the only writs (apart from the feudal summons) to men of rank seem to have 
been personal orders to John Lovel, Simon Burley and John, Lord Neville to accom- 
ye ~ king to Scotland (Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-1383, p. $53: Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-1389, 
Pe gp to 18 (11 July) ‘ pro scriptura feodorum dominorum militum totius 

Pee kee ee a 


* Supra, p.1. An even earlier precedent for. the raising of a pai the issue 
ala: focte mondunun adahe hare bean ened tose ake atc Ta beens 
summons which Dr. Morris thought (0p. cit. pp. 76 and 276) was intended as an invita- 
tion to raise voluntary troops to serve for pay. But this occasion (even if it was, in 
fact, a precedent) must have been too remote in 1385 to be in the Government’s mind. 

* Supra, p. t, n. 2; Rot. Parl. ii, 160; Stat. Realm, i. 321. 1 am indebted to 
Professor B. Wilkinson for calling my attention to this statute. 
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to have been contravened and although the forbidden procedure was 
exactly what the Government wanted to do in 1385 it would 
clearly have been dangerous to do so openly and directly. The 
issue of the feudal summons got over the difficulty by demanding 
the fulfilment of an unquestionably legitimate, if obsolete, obligation 
and then accepting the recruitment of men-at-arms and archers in 
discharge of it. Finally there was a more immediately practical 
consideration in that the invocation of the strict tenurial obligation 
might have more binding force than the general obligation of al- 


-legiance and would be more likely, therefore, to overcome any 


reluctance on the part of the magnates to act as contractors without 
receiving the usual ‘ regard’ which the Government had, apparently, 
decided they could not afford to pay. 

* But whatever the precise motive behind the issue of the summons, 
its outcome seems to show that even if the traditional form of feudal 
service was completely obsolete, the military obligation inherent in 
land tenure had still sufficient practical vitality as well as legal 
validity to make an effective contribution to the successful and 
economical working of the system by which it had been superseded. 


N. B. Lewis 


APPENDIX I 
The Duration of the Expedition 


The exact duration of the expedition is difficult to establish with 
certainty. The Government seems to have expected this to be some forty 
days since Le Neve states at the head of his list of contracts that this was 
the period for which they were concluded and Dugdale specifies this 
duration in twelve cases. The first twelve entries on the Issue Roll also 
specify that the payment was for forty days, and in many other cases the 
wages work out correctly for this period: and though the payment of 
wages for forty days is not, of course, conclusive evidence of the perfor- 
mance of service for that period,’ it gives confirmation of the Govern- 
ment’s intention. 

How far this intention was fulfilled can only be determined approxi- 
mately. The host was summoned to muster at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
14 July * but seems to have been behind time according to the Monk of 
Westminster who gives a precise chronology of the entry into Scotland‘— 
20 July, advance from York to Durham; end of July, arrive at 
Berwick; 6 August, enter Scotland—which is not disputed by any other 
chronicler and which receives some corroboration from the dating of 
warrants under the signet at Bishopsthorpe on 20 and 22 July, at Morpeth 


1 Supra, p. 8 n. 4. * Infra, p. 21 0. 1. 
* Foed. (H)., mt. iii. 183b. * Polychron., ix. 61-3. 
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on 31 July ! and from the dating of charters at Hoselaw-in-Teviotdale on 
6 August.? It is less easy, however, to give a precise date for the return 
of the army to England. The Monk of Westminster says only that it was 
on 20 August that the king decided to turn south from the Forth.® 
Knighton gives approximately twenty days as the total duration of his 
stay in Scotland ¢ and the Monk of Evesham says that the troops had got 
back to their own homes by about the feast of the Nativity (8 September).§ 
The latest signet warrant to be dated in Scotland, however, is at Edin- 
burgh on 12 August * and by 21 August signet warrants are being dated at 
Durham’ so that it looks as though Ramsay is correct in saying ® on the 
strength of letters patent dated at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 20 August,® that 
the king was there by that date: and, even if the main body of the army 
moved more slowly, the king must have crossed the frontier by the 19th, 
making de Loray also correct in giving a fortnight as the duration of the 
English stay on Scottish soil. Some corroboration of the Monk of Eve- 
sham’s dates is to be found in the fact that Thomas Durant and William 
Hughlot, the two tellers of the exchequer who accompanied the expedi- 
tion as field cashiers, left London to join the forces on 5 July and arrived 
back on 30 August.” So that if others, like these two, drew wages for 
the time they were travelling to and from the muster they could well have 
carried out a full forty days’ service. 

It is interesting to see that the Government took the precaution of 
strengthening the garrison of the March against further raids during the 
retirement and demobilization of the army by concluding at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on 21 August (é.¢. when the king had already returned to England) 
an indenture with the earl of Northumberland and others, by which they 
were retained to serve the king on the March for twenty-nine days from 
25 August with 600 men-at-arms and 1,200 archers, in addition to the 
normal garrison of the March." They received £1,333 6s. 8d. for this 
service in September.™* 
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1 Chancery Warrants under the Signet, file 1346, nos. 12, 13 and 17. 


* Cal. Charter Rolls, v. 300. ® Polychron., ix. 65. 

* Chron. ii. 2 ® Hist. p. 62. 

* Supra, no. - 7 Ibid. fi 21-2. 

*Op. cit. p. 224. ® Ibid. n. 7, cit. Rot. Parl., iii. 208. 


# Issue Roll. 508 m. 25. 
™ Exch, Accts. 73/2, no. 30: calendared by Bain, Ca/. of Docs. relating to Scotland, 
iv, NO. 340. 

12 Issue Roll 509 m. 24: the payment is for keeping the Scotch March with 600 
men-at-arms and 1,200 archers for 29 days ‘post reuentum Regis et exercitus sui de 
partibus Scocie ’. 
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APPENDIX II 


1385 


Leaders and contingents receiving wages recorded om the Issue Rolls * 





Details of Contingent 


Name of leader and length of service B ‘ 


ets 





Lancaster, John, duke of, and king} [14] [136] 
of Castile and Leon,’ 40 days 


Cambridge,* Edmund, earl of, 40 

days 
Arundel, Richard, earl of, 40 days 6 24 
Warwick, Thomas, earl of, 40 days (10) 


marshal of England, 40 days 

Stafford, Hugh,‘ earl of, 40 days I 18 

Salisbury, William de Montacute, I 8 
earl of, 40 days 

Pole,’ Michael dé la, banneret, 3 6 
chancellor, 40 days 

Segrave,* Hugh de, banneret, 
treasurer of England, 40 days 

Holand, John, knight, the king’s (18) 
brother, 40 days 

Skirlawe, Walter, Master, keeper 
of the privy seal, 40 days 

Crombewell, Ralph de, knight 
banneret 

Drayton, William, knight 

Roche, John de, knight 

Burlegh, John de, knight 

Blount, Thomas, knight 

Clanvowe, John, knight 

Peytevyn, Thomas, knight 

Devereux, John, knight banneret | 

FitzWarin, Ivo, knight 

Murreux, Thomas, knight 

Brocas, Bernard, knight 

Gournay, Matthew de, knight 4 
banneret 

Burzebo, Henry, knight, of 
Bohemia 

Seys, Degory, knight 

Multon, John de, knight 

Lee, Walter atte, knight 

Arundel, John de (Darundell), 
knight 

Sarnesfeld, Nicholas, knight 

Lestrange, Roger, knight 


os 
a 


~ 


~“ 


VOL. LXXIII—NO. CCLXXXVI 


Total 
Knights | Squires | men-at- 
arms 
[850] 1000 
[200] 200 
69 99 
(110) 120 
[100] 100 
75 99 
100 119 
5° 59 
51 60 
62 68 
(82) 100 
30 30 
22 29 
14 14 
19 19 
I 1 
I I 
6 6 
ef I 
40 45 
6 6 
6 6 
4 4 
15 19 
(30) 30 
(3) 3 
2 2 
(6) 6 
I I 
(3) 3 
I I 
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Archers 


2000 


400 


150 
160 
120 
150 


180 
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Leaders and contingents receiving wages recorded on the Issue Rolls 


Name of leader and length of service | nner. 


2 ee a ed es ee 





32 | 19 June |Gray, Reginald de, the son, knight 2 2 3 

33|  » | Traylegh’, John, knight 2 2 ; 

34 = West, Thomas, knight 2 10 12 13 

35 0 Saint Amand,’ Almaric de, knight (3) | (3s) | G6 | (4) 

various 

36 Burley, Simon de, knight banneret 2 20 22 40 

37 | 20 "June Greve, Richard, knight 19 19 30 

38 Salesbury, John, squire of the 6 
king’s chamber 

39 ™ Thorp, William de, knight 6 6 

40 ” Leycestre, Walter, king’s sergeant- 2 2 3 
at-arms 

41 o Hughlot,* William, a teller of the 3 

receipt of the exchequer 


42 | 21 June Sayville, Thomas, king’s sergeant- 2 
at-arms 


43 = Metford, Richard, the king’s 


secretary 

44 » Lincoln, John, clerk in the 5 
secretary's office 

45 | 23 June |Wylughby, John, lord 12 27 39 so 


46 ~ Buckingham,*® Thomas, earl of,| [49] [91] | [260} 400 800 
constable ' 


47 | 26 June |Welles, John, lord 2 27 29 40 

48 .. Nevill, William de, knight 4 - 4 6 

49 te Hole, William de, knight 3 3 6 

50 o Arderne, Henry de, knight 2 2 8 

51 - Ferrers,’® Henry de, lord of Groby, - (27) (29) 40 

20 Sept. | banneret 
$2 | 27 June |Stafford, Ralph, knight, son and I 6 7 12 
heir of the earl of Stafford 

53 ee Radyngton, Baldwin de, esquire 2 2 4 

$4.| 28 June |Mounteney, Robert, knight I I 2 

55 0 Roos," John, lord of Helmsley (©) | (14) (20) (30) 
various 

$6 - Veer, Aubrey de, banneret 3 17 20 30 

57 ” Zouche,™ William, lord la (1) (29) (30) (30) 
various 

$8 | 29 June |Berkeley, Thomas, lord 2 21 23 30 

59 0 Chippenham, Walter, squire 2 

60 * Trivet, Thomas, knight banneret I 18 19 20 

61 e Savage, Arnold I 


62 Talbot, Gilbert, knight 


Archers of the Crown 4° 
Mortimer,"* Thomas, knight 
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Leaders and contingents receiving wages recorded on the Issue Rolls 










Name of Leader and length of 


Grey, Robert, of Rotherfeld, ban- 
neret 

Orewell, John, king’s sergeant-at- 
arms 

Durant," Thomas, a teller of the 
receipt of the exchequer 

Oxford,'* Robert de Veer, carl of 





Tamworth, William, squire 


Daungeons, William, king’s squire 


13 JUNE 1385 19 
Details of Contingent 
Total 
Knights | Squires | men-at- | Archers 

arms 

2 2 6 

4 

2 

(2) (118) | ( 120) (200) 
various 

I 
2 7 9 

[9] 9 10 

I 22 23 30 

(7) (75) (82) | (150) 
his retinue 

3 26 30 30 

1 1 2 

5 5 10 

[2] 2 5 

7 52° 59 Bo 

. I 

I 

22 22 40 

4 4 8 

2 

5 26 29 40 

2 2 6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

[1] I 2 
3 5 

1 1 4 

2 2 4 

I I 3 

2 

I 2 

1 2 

11 I 20 
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Leaders and contingents receiving wages recorded on the Issue Rolls 
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Details of Contingent 
Name of leader and length of service \ Rovner. Total 
sip Knights | Squires \ men-at- | Archers 
arms 
Waldegrave, Richard, knight I 7 bY 18 
Haryngton, Robert, lord banneret 3 26 29 40 
Morewell, John, king’s sergeant- 2 
at-arms 
Montague, John, the son (knight) 2 2 3 
Dewe, Edward, king’s sergeant-at- 
arms 
Bereford, Baldwin de, knight I 2 3 
Annesley, John, knight I 
Pounteyn, David (squire) 
Rhys, William ap, ap Howell, 2 
(squire) 
Squires and yeomen of the king’s (100) (100) 
household 
Brereton, William de, knight, 2 2 60 





29 July-2z5 Aug. = 28 days 
Prayers, William, squire, 29 July- 
25 Aug. = 28 days 
Hoton, William de, squire, 29 July- 
25 Aug. = 28 days 
Legh, Robert de, knight, 29 July- 
25 Aug. = 28 days 
Wynyngton, Richard de, knight, 
29 July-z5 Aug. = 28 days 
Venables,** Richard, knight, 29 July 
25 Aug. = 28 days 
Tettesworth, Edward,|king’s ser- 
Blakemore, William, am 
Merle,** Alexander, squire 
Vernoun, Nicholas, knight 
Dutton, Laurence, knight 
Holford, John (archers in the 
company of) 
Darber,™ Nicholas, king’s sergeant 
at-arms 
Grene, Thomas, knight 
Elmham,* William, knight, for 20 


























127 10 Oct. 









128 | 30 Oct. 
129 11 Nov. 







14 Nov. 
131 | 20 Nov. 














Mawardyn, Richard: Bureleye, 
William : Crophull, Roger: Rous, 
Walter: Croft, John: squires, 
408. each 

Percy,** Thomas, knight banneret, 
for 23 days 

Talbot, Richard, banneret 

Gate, Roger atte, king’s sergeant- 
at-arms 

Felbrig, George, knight 

Percy,*” Henry (banneret), son of 
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Leaders and contingents receiving wages recorded on the Issue Rolls 


Details of Contingent 


Total 
” | Knights | Squires\ men-at-\| Archers 
arms 


No. Date Name of leader and length of service 


1386 
2 Jan. /|Bardolf, Robert, knight 
6 Jan. (Sancta Katarina, John de, knight 
of Spain, for 40 days 
es Northumberland,** Henry, ear! of, 
for 28 days 
22 Jan. |Gomeniz,** John, son of lord de, 
knight 
1385 
18 and (Massey, Richard: Yuan, Yuan ap: 
20 Sept. | Tudor, Rees ap: with 15 vintenars 
and Welsh archers from Carnar- 
von, Anglesey and Merioneth, 
for 20 days | 
Horvell, Yuan ap: Kellow, David: 
Meredith, William: William, 
Benedict ap: with archers from 
Flint, for 20 days 








1 Except where it is otherwise specified the first 126 and the last two items in this 
table are taken from the Treasurer’s Issue Roll for Easter 8 Richard II (no. 508) and the 
remainder from that for Michaelmas 9 Richard II (no. 510): variants on the Chamber- 
lain’s Rolls (nos. $09 and 511) are noted. 

Except where it is otherwise specified, the entries state explicitly that wages are for 
the leader as well as his troop; and at the standard rates of pay (6s. 8d. a day for an 
earl, 4s. for a banneret, 2s. for a knight, 1s. for a man-at-arms (squire, yeoman or 
mecca tee ries eh ened) ey Indenture System ’, p. 291), 

the amounts recorded frequently work out correctly for the 4o days which seem (supra, 
p. 15) to have been the standard period of service, though in others the amount is 
either more or less than would have been due for this period—even when that duration 
of service is specified. The payment of wages for a particular period is not, however, 
conclusive evidence that the troop did, in fact, serve for that length of time, since most 
payments were made in advance and it is only by studying the final accounts drawn up 
at the end of the campaign (which in this case do not seem to be extant) that we can be 
sure just how long a troop served. (I am indebted to Mr. J. W. Sherborne for much 
helpful information about the procedure for the payment of troops at this time). 
Where the numbers of the contingent or of the different ranks are not given in the Issue 
Roll an attempt has been made, with some assistance from the figures given in the Order 
of Battle, to calculate them from the total wage payment. These figures have been 
entered in brackets. 

The first two of the five entries relating to the duke of Lancaster record payments 
for 800 men-at-arms and 1,200 archers serving for 40 days. In the third entry the length 
of service is not stated but the contingent is given as 1,000 men-at-arms and 2,000 
archers. The fourth entry (Issue Roll 510 m. Fee en oo eee 
number of men-at-arms and archers but explicitly includes the duke himself as among 
those for whom the wage was paid, specifying £101 6s. 8d. as the amount of his personal 
pay. This works out (for 40 days) at the phenomenally high rate of £2 10s. 8d. per 
day: perhaps, however, the duke received this rate by reason of his titular position as 
king of Castile—a concession for which a precedent could be found in the grant in 1339 
to Edward Balliol, titular king of Scotland, of a daily wage of sos. (Prince, ‘ and 
Navy ’, p. 336 n. 5 cit. Bain, op. cit. iii. 239). In addition to this daily wage the duke 
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received, in 8 May 1386, a ‘ regard’ of £666 13s. 4d. (Issue Roll 512 m. 3). The 
total payment for the rest of the troop would work out correctly for the period if the 
1,000 men-at-arms were made up of 2 earls, 12 bannerets, 136 knights bachelor and 
850 squires or yeomen. In this case the two earls were probably the duke’s son, 
Henry, earl of Derby (who, though only nineteen years of age and not leading a con- 
tingent, appears from his evidence in the Scrope and Grosvenor case (Scrope and Gros- 
venor Roll, ed. N. H. Nicolas I. 50 no. ii) to have been present) and the king’s half- 
brother, the eatl of Kent who also, though not listed in either the Issue Roll or the 
Order of Battle as \eading a contingent, was with the army. All the remaining earls of 
full age seem to have led contingents of their own (Appendix Ill). 

Among the knights and bannerets of Lancaster’s permanent retinue who seem, 
from their evidence recorded in vol. 1 of the Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, to have been 
present but did not lead independent contingents, were John Bromwych (p. 205 no. lv), 
Thomas Erpyngham (p. 59 no. xxxi), Thomas Fychet (p. 62 no. xii), Ralph Hastings 
(p. 103 no. xv), Richard Houghton (p. 234 no. ii) William Lucy jnr. (p. 66 no. liiii) 
William Mauleverer (p. 55 no. xx), David Rouclyf (p. 65 no. li), Thomas Routhe 
(p. 64 no. xlvi), Richard Scrope (pass.), John Seintcler (p. $4 no. xv), John Seton 
(p. 56 no. ee $1 no. vii) (Armitage-Smith op. cit. pp. 440-3). 
There is independent evidence of Erpyngham’s presence in the duke’s contingent 
in Cal. Close Rolls, agers P- $57- 

* The first entry gives the composition of the contingent but does not specify that 
the earl himself drew wages. The second entry does not repeat the numbers of the 
contingent but states that the earl himself received a wage. The payment of {£40 re- 
corded in the second entry is there stated, however, to have been refunded so that at the 
standard rates of wages for 40 days the earl would have been underpaid by £146 13s. 4d. 

* In Roll 509 m. 13 the name Ralph is given in error for that of his son Hugh who 
succeeded to the title in 1372. 

5 The first entry is given in Roll 508 m. 12 as ‘iiij* sag.’ but the total payment of 
£230 makes it fairly clearly that ‘ iiij** sag.’, as given in Roll 509 m. 13, is correct. In 
the second entry (the only one in the roll in which the rates of pay are stated), the sum of 
£68 is given as the payment for a contingent of a banneret, a knight at 2s., eighteen 
squires at 1s. each and twenty archers at 6d. each per day. But the sum of the two 
payments works out correctly for the contingent as given in the first entry and printed 
here, except that it allows no wage for Pole himself. 

* Roll 509 m. 13 gives 1 banneret, 4 knights, 67 squires and 120 archers; but the 
total pay works out the same in each case and as the figures in Roll 508 appear to be 
written in over erasures they perhaps represent a corrected version of the contingent. 
In either case, however, Segrave’s total payment, like Pole’s allows no wage for himself. 

* The Order of Battle gives the troop as consisting of 16 men-at-arms and 24 archers, 
and the pay entered in the Issue Roll would, in fact, allow for 3 knights (in addition to 
the leader) 13 squires and 24 archers, leaving 138. 4d. over. 

* In the first entry the number of archers is given as 4, in the second it is unspecified, 
in the third it is given as 3. It is also stated that Hughlot accompanied the expedition 
for 37 days from 5 July to 30 August to pay wages to the troops and that his personal 
wage was 58. a day with 6d. a day each for his archers. At these rates of wages the 
total payment of £18 10s. 6d. works out correctly for Hughlot and 3 archers for the 
1 Road does not work out exactly for any composition of the 

payment not out any troop: 
one of 49 bannerets, 91 knights and 260 squires (i.c. 400 men-at-arms all told) plus 
800 archers and the earl himself for 40 days would to come within £2 of the total given 
Cr ie Sn Renee Re geepesten. £40 bannerets to 91 knights would be 
tae ‘tac a sattead ten chine gonad ok 000k tan. hs on tan dake 


** In each entry Ferrers is credited with 2 knights and 40 archers but in the first with 
26 squites and in the second with 28. The total payment of £110, however, works 
out correctly for 27 squires—the average between the two. 

Se Chl jf etal glean Ma consingas oo 20 dpm an-couss ond on ombonanund ee 
payment would work out correctly at 6 knights, 14 squires, 30 archers and Roos 


™ The Order of Battle gives 30 men-at-arms and 30 archers, and the payment would 


Se al a men aad po caches with Zande hgh Seno 
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18 In the first entry the contingent is given as consisting of 6 squires and 8 archers 
but in the second (Roll 510 m. 17) as one-knight (in addition to Talbot) 4 squires and 
12 archers. If the numbers in the second entry are correct the total payment of £26 
would leave Talbot underpaid by £2 for 40 days. 

4 In the first of these entries the wages are stated to be for the leader, Sir Thomas 
Mortimer, as well as for his troop, while in the second entry the wage is said to be for 
the man-at-arms only and in both entries the total payment works out correctly for 
40 days service. So that although in le Neve’s list of indentured contractors the name 
of Sir Thomas Mortimer occurs twice, the two entries in the Issue Roll seem to refer 
to one man only. 

15 In the first entry the number of archers is given as 3: but in the second entry the 
number is given as 2 and Durant is stated (like Hughlot supra n. 8) to have spent 57 days 
from 5 July to 30 August paying wages to members of the expedition. Durant’s wage, 
like Hughlot’s, was 5s. per day but the total payment of £16 17s. od. only allows him 
this rate for 56 days plus 6d. a day for each of his archers for 57 days. 

18 The Order of Battle gives a contingent of 120 men-at-arms and 200 archers and the 
payment works out correctly at 2 knights, 118 squires and 200 atchers with the earl for 


40 days. 

17 The Order of Battle gives the contingent as 200 men-at-arms and 300 archers but 
the payment would be adequate only for one of half this size if it served for 40 days. 

18 Described in the Roll simply as ‘ men-at-arms ’. 

19 An additional payment of £2 to each of these is recorded on 20 November 
(item 131). 

* Roll 509 m. 23 gives only 3 archers but the 4 archers given in Roll 508 m. 21 
(as in the table) tally with the payment specified. 

*! There are two separate payments recorded for 19 August for a force of 11 squires 
and 20 archers: the third payment, on 20 September, is recorded as being for Conway 
himself. The first amount, alone, however, would be full payment for Conway him- 
self and for the 11 squires and 20 archers for 40 days. 

*2 This entry is taken from Roll 509 m. 24: in Roll 508 the corresponding entry 
(which comes at the end of m. 22) is cancelled and the next membrane sewn over it. 

** The wage includes payment for taking £2,000 of the king’s money to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne for the king’s use. 

* The entry does not specify that Darber received wages for himself and the amount 
would only allow a standard wage for the archer for 40 days. 

*5 The payment for this contingent would leave a deficit of £4: Roll 511 m. 8 gives 
12 men-at-arms, which would make the deficit only £3. 

** The payment would be £57 10s. in excess for the troop at standard rates: this 
sum would be accounted for by the services of 100 archers for 23 days so that possibly 
the clerk has entered 40 in mistake for 140. This seems all the more likely since it 
would be most unusual at this date for a troop to have fewer archers than men-at-arms, 
though the corresponding entry in Roll 511 m. 14 omits archers altogether. 

*? The contingent is not described in the usual formula but is given as consisting of 
60 men-at-arms including 1 banneret, 5 knights, 54 squires and 60 archers. And since 
wages for this contingent would work out exactly at the sum given it seems probable 
that Percy himself is the banneret included in the 60 men-at-arms. Roll 511 m. 18 
Raa at Gene rad Soe vere Pets cake netgetne tee Opie 
14 

he ame RF OR ET OBS 
of £666 138. 4d. and £333 6s. 8d. respectively to the earl for contingents of 
size. ee eT Th ee ele time om 
so that the payment of {1190 18s. 4d. recorded on this date in Roll 510 evidencly 
represents the total paid to the earl. At the standard rates it works out at 4d. too little 
for the contingent specified for 28 days’ service. These entries are independent of the 
payment made to the earl for guarding the March after the king’s return to England 
(supra, p. 16 n. 12). 

*® The entry does not say explicitly that Gomeniz brought a contingent but des- 
cribes the payment as being ‘ causa essencie sue in partibus Scocie ad tempus quo 
dominus Rex ibidem in propria persong sua extitit ’, so that possibly payment may have 
been for some form of special service. If, however, he brought a contingent the sum 
would have a little more than paid for 8 squires and 12 archers. 
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APPENDIX Ill 
The service of tie magnates 


If the purpose of the feudal summons was to secure a good turn-out of 
the greater magnates it succeeded, since the only duke, all the adult earls 
except the earl of Kent,! and at least fourteen major barons who had been 
summoned by individual writ brought contingents, namely: 


Foed. (H), 11. iii. 
184b 

John de Beaumont Appendix II, no, 84. summons no, 38 
Thomas de Berkeley oe » so 58 » »» 27 
Roger de Clifford 2 » »» 78 » »» 31 
John de Clinton ”» ”» »» 81 ” » I7 
Ralph Cromwell ve se 89 i » 34 
Henry de Ferrers of Groby a ae Se » »» 21 
Robert de Haryngton = 99 99106 » » 39 
John de Montague 9 >» 9» 74 » » 55 
John Neville of Raby %” » » 73 ”» »» 23 
Michael de la Pole 1s en » » 35 
John de Roos of Helmsley - a Se i ci 
Gilbert Talbot Pr > «(99 62 » » 18 
Richard Talbot 9 oo «99133 ”» »» 42 
William la Zouche of Harringworth a a we é » 29 


Whether Robert de Willoughby (summons no. 40) and John Lestrange of 
Knolyng (ibid. no. 46) brought contingents is doubtful though probable. 
The Issue Roll records payments to John Wylughby (no. 45) and Roger 
Lestrange (no. 31) and the Order of Battle lists ‘ Le Sire de Wylughby ’ as 
bringing to the king’s ‘ battle’ a contingent roughly equal in size to that 
entered on the Issue Roll for John Willoughby, but does not give any 
Christian name. If the clerk has entered the Christian names correctly on 
the Issue Roll the men who brought the contingents were clearly not the 
tenants-in-chief who were summoned: but there does not seem to be any 
independent evidence for the existence of men of either of the Issue Roll 
names old enough to have led contingents at this date; and since the 
name entered on the Issue Roll is, in each case, that of the father of the 
man who was summoned, the clerk may well have entered the father’s 
name in place of the son’s, as we know he did in the case of the earl of 
Stafford (Appendix II, no: 7). Robert de Willoughby was; moreover, 

+ Writ and summonses nos. 1-11 (Foed. (H), mt. iii. 184b); Appendix II, nos. 1-8, 
46, 68 and 139. 

The earl of Nottingham although, apparently, only nineteen years of age (Complete 
Peerage, ix. 781) is also included among the eleven earls who were summoned and 
served. The earls under age were those of March (aged eleven) and Pembroke (aged 
thirteen) (ibid. viii. 448 and x. 394-5). Henty of Derby, although born in the same year 
as Nottingham, was not summoned, but this may have been because his title was at 
this time, apparently, only a courtesy one, without feudal obligation (ibid. vii. 417). It 


seems, however, that he served on the expedition, probably in his father’s contingent 
(Appendix II n. 2). 
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a commissioner of array in Lincolnshire (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1385-1389, p. 4) 
and may very well have joined the expedition along with his colleague in 
the commission, Ralph Crombwell, who drew wages for service in Scot- 
land (Appendix II, no. 13). John Lovel, William Botreux and Lord 
Seymour (summons nos. 54, 37 and 48) also, according to the Order of 
Battle, led a joint contingent in the king’s ‘ battle’, and the presence of 
John Lovel is to some extent corroborated by an order of 3 June to John 
Lovel, arrayer in Wiltshire (who is, presumably, to be identified with 
the John Lovel of Tichmarsh who was summoned for feudal service 
and whose principal estates seem to have lain in Wiltshire) (Ca/. Ing. P.M., 
ili. p. 316, no. 29) to make ready to accompany the king to Scotland (Cai. 
Close Rolls, 1381-1385, p. $55). 

There were also some other leaders like Lord Grey of Rotherfeld 
(Appendix II, no. 65), Amaury St. Amand (ibid. no. 35) and John, Lord 
Welles (ibid. no. 47) who, though not receiving the individual summons, 
were tenants-in-chief of substantial position. (Complete Peerage, vi. 149; 
Dugdale, Baronage, ii. 11a and 20b; Cal. Ing. P. M., ii. p. 243, no. 81, 
P- 342, no. $9 and iii. p. 39, no. 514). 

The presence of the archbishop of York and the earl of Kent is vouched 
for by the enrolment of letters of protection to followers of theirs going 
with them on the king’s service to Scotland (15 July and 26 June 1385 
respectively, Scotch Roll 9 Richard II, mm. 8 and 9): and that of Henry, 
earl of Derby and Richard Lord Scrope by the evidence given in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor Roll (i. 50 and pass.). 

Other namesgiven by chroniclers include ‘ the young earl of Pembroke, 
the young Lord Despenser’ andi‘ Lord Lussi’ (Froissart, op. cit. xi. 
259); the bishop of Norwich and Lord Greystoke (Polycbrom., p. 62-3 
where also Lord Scrope is named as being present). The presence of most 
of these is, however, doubtful: ‘ Lord Lussi’ may be the Wm. Lucy, jar. 
who claimed, in the Scrope and Grosvenor case (Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
i. p. 66 no. liiij), to have been present: but it is unlikely that the earl of 
Pembroke and Lord Despenser were present, because although they were 
major tenants-in-chief they were both under fourteen years of age at the 
time (Complete Peerage, x. 394 and iv. 278) and neither was summoned. 
Pembroke, moreover, was a commissioner of array in Suffolk and was 
ordered (with other commissioners) on 15 June to continue his work in 
spite of the absence of some of his colleagues who were going to Scotland 
with the army (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1381-1383, p. 556). 

The presence of the bishop of Norwich, again, is very doubtful since, 
although the Monk of Westminster clearly had access to, and made exten- 
sive use of, official sources of information, he seems in this instance (as in 
his inclusion of Greystoke) to be uncorroborated by any other source 
(official or otherwise), and to be at variance with inherent probability. 
For though Ramsay (Genesis, ii. 224) accepts his statement and adds the 
explanation that it was ‘ to hallow the expedition and give it a Crusading 
character’ that ‘ the fighting bishop of Norwich with his cross was attached 
to the van ’ the selection of the bishop of Norwich for the distinction of 
joining the vanguard and acting (so to speak) as an ecclesiastical mascot 
for the expedition would have been a very surprising one in view of the 
disastrous fiasco of his Flemish Crusade two years previously—in penalty 
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for which he was still suffering confiscation of his temporalities, which 
were not restored to him until 24 October 1385, after the Scottish expedi- 
tion was over (Foed. mt. iii. 186). It is noticeable, moreover, that 
whereas the Monk of Westminster gives the bishop of Norwich as the 
only prelate present apart from the archbishop of York, the Order of Battle 
gives the bishop of Durham (though assigning him to a different section 
of the army); and since the chronicler describes the bishop of Norwich as 
bringing not only his cross but the banner of St. Cuthbert it seems 
probable (quite apart from the greater likelihood of the bishop of Durham 
being present on a Scottish expedition), that he has confused the two and 
that it was really the bishop of Durham who was present. (I am in- 
debted to Mr. J. P. T. Bury, Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, for verifying this passage in the original manuscript.) 
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The Yorkist Council and Administration, 
1461 to 1485" 


HE administrative history of the fifteenth century has received 

little attention until recent years and most of our notions about it 
must still be regarded as provisional. Within the century itself no 
part of it has been so much neglected as the period of the Yorkist 
kings.* 

This is particularly true of the council. Although much research 
must still be carried out on the history of the Lancastrian council 
before its position in government at various times can be accurately 
defined it seems to be accepted, broadly speaking, that it was an 
abnormal development due to certain constitutional defects of which 
the greatest was the prolonged weakness of the monarchy.* The 
theory of the Lancastrian council as the balancing force between 
king and patliament* must follow the rest of the Lancastrian 
constitutional experiment into oblivion. As a corollary we must 
abandon as equally untenable any theory of tyranny or constitu- 
tional backsliding on the part of the Yorkists or of the Yorkist and 
early Tudor council as a somewhat perverse deviation from estab- 
lished usage and from the good example of the past. The state of 
politics not constitutional theories and aspirations is the real key 
to changes in the council in the fifteenth century. Such changes 
had more political than immediate constitutional significance. If 

11 wish to thank Dr. A. L. Brown of Glasgow University and Dr. R. L. Storey of 
the Public Record Office for criticism and advice on this paper. 

* For a general survey see S. B. Chrimes, Am Introduction to the Administrative History 
of Mediaeval England (1952), pp. 241-2. For Yorkist administration, J. Otway-Ruthven, 
Se ee eae and B. P. Wolffe, 

Estates Under the Yorkist Kings ’, ante, lxxi. 1-27. 

ay BE, A. Tas 3ie Chaattdenel Atpra? Aashooal Shake (odode 1954)» 
wag For Mr. Joliffe’s account of the late fourteenth and fifteenth century 

ibid. pp. 468-85, 490-1. In his discussion of the Yorkist period Mr. Joliffe follows 
j.F. en eee 
as Baldwin. For the most detailed account of the Lancastrian council see Baldwin, 
PP W. Ste Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (1878), iii. 252. 

5S.B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (1936), pp. xvi-xvii. 
Stubbs, op. cit. iii. 250, describes the council at this period as ‘ an committee 
of government, through the agency of which the constitutionalchanges of that period 
were forced on the nation, were retarded or accelerated ’. 
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after 1461 the turn of politics brought to the throne a king of suffi- 
cient strength of mind and application to rule as well as reign, we 
should logically expect a change in the form and powers of the 
council. 

The following pages will be mainly concerned with an analysis 
of the sources available for the study of the Yorkist council and with 
the problems involved in their use, though incidentally the council’s 
part in administration will also appear.* 

The greater part of the material extant * for the history of the 
council during the years 1461 to 1485 is indirect and casual in nature. 
Nothing comparable to John Prophet’s Journal or the collection of 
conciliar records such as we have for parts of the Lancastrian period 
in Nicolas’s Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council is available to 
show the discussions of the Yorkist council. There are a few refer- 
ences in chronicles and collections of correspondence both English 
and foreign. Evidence from such sources, however, is small in 
volume though not perhaps in significance, when compared with the 
details which a search of the records of the central administration 
yields.* 

It must be admitted that the number of references in any 
particular class of records is limited. Yet collected they reveal more 
about the position of the council in government than we should 
expect at first sight. As Miss Scofield long ago pointed out, though 
her words have generally been ignored, ‘in spite of the almost 
complete lack of council records of Edward’s reign, there is plenty 
of evidence that the council met frequently while he was king.’® 

This evidence has somewhat narrow limitations. It may indicate 
that at some particular time some particular decision was taken by 

* See my article, * Edward IV: The Growth of the Modern Legend: And a Revi- 
sion ” » History, 141-3, (1956), 38-52. Both Edward IV and Richard III were vigorous 
personalities ties who applied themselves assiduously to government. 


* I hope to deal more fully with the council’s administrative and judicial functions 
and its composition elsewhere. 


dude ateicadaatine aaah amen meen tae ae 
Privy Seal files references have been found in the following: Patent, Close, Treaty 
and Fine Rolls, Warrants to the Privy Seal, Signet Warrants, Signed a 
Tellers’ and Memoranda Rolls (KR. and L.T.R.), Warrants for Issues. 


6 to Edward V’s reign were printed 
by JG, Nicholas Guo Kin EvrdV Caen So. 1854); J. Gairdner published 
afew documents from Richard III’s time in Letters and Papers Illustrative of the Reigns of 
Richard III and Henry VII, Rolls Series (1861-3). For discussions on the nature of 
Harleian MS. 433 see Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of 
England (1926), pp. 27-8 and J. Otway-Ruthven, op. cit. p. 117, n. 3, p. 118, m. 1. 

“See note 3 above. 

$C. L. Scoleld, The Life and Reign of Edward IV (1923), heseafver referred to 2s 
Scofield, ii. 374. ee ee Unfortun- 
ately, this is concealed as it is most inadequately indexed for institutions. A careful 
reading of the book reveals example upon example of conciliar activity. 
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the king and council or by the council alone. It can even reveal 
periods of intense conciliar activity. Yet, although we ate informed 
of numerous decisions which the council took or assisted in taking, 
in most cases we are ignorant of the deliberations which preceded 
these decisions. It gives only very uncertain indications of the size 
of the council at any particular time, of divisions of opinion at its 
meeting, of the relative influence of different councillors. 

A much more fundamental difficulty is to decide from the 
surviving evidence on the nature of conciliar activity. It has already 
been noted that, for the Yorkist period, there is no collection of 
conciliar records comparable to the Proceedings and Ordinances. 
Nicolas thought that records similar to those which he published had 
once existed but had been lost. Baldwin took the opposite view. 
While admitting the possibility of accidental loss, and further ad- 
mitting that Tudor writers, such as Sir Julius Caesar, were familiar 
with documents now unknown, on balance he attributed the diminu- 
tion in the volume of records to ‘a failure in the operations of the 
council itself’ especially in the years immediately following the 
revolution of 1460-1. He pointed out that the number of docu- 
ments in the single file of Council Warrants and in the Council and 
Privy Seal files (the classes of documents issued directly by the 
council) is much smaller after 1461 than during the preceding years. 
Using a limited selection of collateral sources he found that references 
to the council in these are also much fewer.? From this and from 
the fact that no new statutes were framed by the council or entrusted 
to it for execution * and that grants of the Crown were generally 
made on the king’s authority‘ he deduced a great recession of 
conciliar activity in administrative matters. 

Baldwin held that it was Edward’s intention, departing both from 
certain Lancastrian precedents and from the policy pursued by his 
father between 1453 and 1455, to maintain a council composed mainly 
of officials. He thought that Edward was successful in so fat as the 
composition of his council was concerned, but that this very change 
itself left its activities much reduced in face of a more vigorous, 


1 Sir H. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council (1834-7), vii, p. iii. 

* Baldwin, pp. 420-6. Thecollateral sources which Baldwin used were the Parliament 
and Statute Rolls, the Calendars of Patens Rolls, the Issue Rolls, Warrants for Issues and 
Early Chancery Proceedings. It is true that he had closely examined these classes of 
documents over a long period and that such comparative evidence should not be lightly 

On the other hand, as will be seen below, pp. 37ff., this selection is far too 
limited particularly in view of the increased importance of the sign manual and the signet 
at this time. Professor Plucknett also thought that its administrative activities were 
curtailed but in view of the slender evidence in the Council and Privy Seal files expressed 
himself more cautiously. T. F. T. Plucknett, ‘The Place of the Council in the 
Fifteenth Century ’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser. i, 185-6. 

* Baldwin, p. 426. This is not true. "The council was certainly concemed with the 
preparation of acts of parliament and although new statutes did not specifically give the 
council executive powers it certainly exercised them, ¢.g. Ca/. Close Rolls, 1468-1476, 
Pp. 238-9. * Baldwin, p. 426. — 
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personal exercise of authority. Although Baldwin was careful to 
admit that the deliberative functions of the council may have been of 
more weight than the bare statements of the selection of documents 
which he examined revealed,* the impression given by his account 
remains that the Yorkist period was dominated administratively by 
the personal action of the king—the implication being at the expense 
of the council. 

Objections to these opinions were registered as soon as Professor 
Baldwin’s book appeared, but these objections have never been 
followed up with detailed evidence. Professor ‘Tout, when re- 
viewing the book, pertinently asked whether it was safe to argue the 
reduced activity of the Yorkist council from such entirely negative 
evidence as Baldwin relied upon. Baldwin himself had pointed out 
that the council was under no obligation to record its actions. It 
did so from time to time only in so far as such record was found 
useful. Such notes as were made were generally brief and little 
care was taken to preserve them once their period of immediate 
utility was past. Tout asserted that we have no real records of the 
council preserved as such until the reign of Henry VIII; that there 
no longer survives any special fonds of council records— such acts 
as have survived owe theit existence to the fact that they were pre- 
served in the archives of the two great record-preserving depart- 
ments, the Chancery and the Exchequer’. In other words, there 
has survived amongst the records of the central government only 
those documents which initiated action in other departments \—and 
as we shall see later even this selection is probably incomplete. 

Tout also pointed out in the same review that the essential 
function of the council was not to act but to give advice. The 
council might give any advice and the king might or might not take 
it, but, before Tudor times at least, the executive measures necessary 
to carry it out generally involved a mandate from one of the secreta- 
rial offices (the signet office, the privy seal office and the chancery) or 
the exchequer.® 

This view of the position is certainly exaggerated. Without 
going into the matter in detail it seems reasonable to assert that al- 
though the council could act in an executive capacity its executive 
activities fluctuated while its advisory activities remained more 
constant.’ As medieval government was personal government the 


? Baldwin, pp. 421-5. * Baldwin, p. * Baldwin, pp. 374, 392-4- 

* Ante, xxx. 117-23; saptinted ia: Callen Papers of Themes Fools Toes (1932), i. 
190-8. Baldwin himself admitted this. He stated that the council recorded its actions 
* only so far as the utility of the moment required ’, Baldwin, p. 374. If 1 read Tout 
rightly, however, he thought that Baldwin did not always keep this sufficiently in 

a * Ibid. 192. 

*"S. B. Chrimes, Am Introduction to the Administrative History of Mediaeval England 
(1952), p. 163, thinks that Tout’s arguments are based too much on ‘ the subsidiary 
question of whether the council could use a seal’. Tout himself later adopted the view 
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forms and functions of the council were highly mutable and ul- 
timately depended on the part the king allotted to it or at least on 
his acquiescence. It is a likely assumption that the form of executive 
action taken after business had been discussed at a council meeting 
would vary with a number of factors. Such factors would include 
the interests and business capacities of the king, his presence in or 
absence from the realm and the strength of organized opposition to 
his policies. 

Under Edward IV conditions were hardly such as to favour 
independent action on the part of his council. Before 1467 (the 
turning point in their careers) the influence of Warwick and the 
Nevilles though exceedingly strong was, from time to time, success- 
fully resisted by other groups. With their disappearance in 1471 
the field was left clear to the king. Edward, except in 1470-1 and a 
few weeks in 1475, was continuously present in the realm and, in 
spite of his debaucheries, he showed a marked application to the 
business of government.! We might therefore expect the king to be 
responsible for action which some years earlier the council might 
have initiated. 

We have now to examine the record material for the Yorkist 
council with this background in mind. The following questions 
then arise. Is it possible to show (1) that there have been losses 
from the Council Warrants and Council and Privy Seal files, (2) that 
collateral sources, such as enrolments, do not show the full extent 
of the council’s participation in the decisions recorded there, owing 
partly to the practice not uncommon in the secretarial offices, of 
failing to note the entire contents of their warrants, and (3) that 
parallel to the changed position of the monarchy there was a change 
in the form of executive action under which, after important matters 
had been discussed in the council, directions were more frequently 
issued under the siga manual and signet instead of under direct 
warrants from the council to the chancellor or the keeper of the 
ptivy seal authorizing them to use the seals under their control ? 

(1) For the whole of the Yorkist period there is only one file of 
direct warrants from the council to the chancellor for the issue of 
letters patent under the great seal.* It should be mentioned here 
that the chancery always seems to have found great difficulty in 
noting warrants exactly and its practice was always somewhat 


ene i. in his discussion of the council under 

Richard II’s personal rule, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England, iii 

ee oe -75. Nevertheless in his latest expression of opinion he once more stressed 
ial ; s : 


es cit. Aaieenae For the fourteenth century see B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitu- 
tional History of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (2nd edn., 1952), especially pp. 129-33, 
W. A. Morris in Willard and Morris, The English Government at Work, 1327 to 1336, 
vol. i(1940). For Baldwin’s views, which at this point seem not to be explicit but only 
implied, ibid. pp. 129-61. 1 Lander, History, loc. cit. pp. 42-52. *C.81/1547. 
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inconsistent. These notes of warranty are never, therefore, com- 
pletely reliable for determining the exact nature of the part played by 
the king and the council respectively. We can, with few exceptions, 
however, say that the council played a prominent part in making the 
decision recorded in any enrolment warranted Per Consilium or Per 
Regem et Consilium. Although only a proportion of such enrolments 
(varying at different periods) originated in written warrants ? such 
written warrants if they exist should normally be found in the files of 
council warrants. Documents warranted Per Regem, however, as we 
shall see, require a much more cautious approach as such a note of 
warranty by no means eliminates the possibility of conciliar action. 

With these reservations in mind we can now proceed to an exami- 
nation of such enrolments for the Yorkist period and a compatison 
of the enrolments with the surviving file of council warrants. This 
file * contains only fourteen documents. It has been possible to 
trace eleven resulting enrolments. The appended notes of warranty 
vary considerably.‘ 

Of immediate interest here, however, are enrolments warranted 
Per ipsum Regem et Consilium and Per Consilium. Of sixty-one which 
have been found on the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls, the Treaty 
Rolls and the Scottish Rolls, only six are backed by warrants in the 
file.’ Seven other warrants have, however, been found in other 


1 Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit. pp. 181-4. Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte has pointed out how the 
chancery clerks sometimes in the note of warranty to an enrolment, credited the king 
ee 

t, alternatively they sometimes added the note of warranty Per Consilium to an instru- 
sasak of dea tine te Gah the onan Gal Wee wd oben Magiatlon. Moreover, 
different documents covering the same case issued after the same meeting of the council, 
and enrolled on different rolls could bear different notes of warranty. Maxwell-Lyte, 
loc. cit. See the example cited on p. 182. 

* Ibid. p. 182. *C.81/1457. * See note 5. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, four warranted By K. and C., thirty-five By C. 1461-1467, pp. 34 (2), 
65, 98, 201 (2), 201-2, 203, 204, 205, 229, 231; By K. andC. 1467-1477, pp. 259, 285, 366; 
By K. andC. pp. 474, 493 (2); 1476-148), pp. 60, 145, 264, 313, 320, 321, 321-2; By K. and 
C. pp. 355, 336, 446, 447, 453 (2), 457 (2), 493 (2), 494. Three based on warrants in the 
file are: Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, p. 262; By K. and C. 1467-1477, p. 259; By K. 24 
C. p. $44; ByK. andC. ‘The warrants in the file are unnumbered. Date 
26 March, 3 Ed. IV, 27 April, 11 Ed. IV, 7 September, 15 Ed. IV. On Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1461-1467, p. 204, seven other documents were to be issued on the same lines and on 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485, p. 320, another twenty which would if counted separately 
bring up the total By C. to thirty-one and the total of both to sixty-five. Ca/. Close Rolls, 
two By K. and C., one By C. 1461-1468, p. 424 By K. and C. with one more of the same type ; 
1468-1475, p. 299. The only one based on a warrant in the file is Ca/. Close Rolls, 1461- 
1468, p. 424, File reference, 17 November, 7 Ed. IV. Treaty Rolls, C.76/146, m. 2, 
C.76/147,m. 3 and 9, C.76/149, m. 18 (Rymer, xi. 543-5), C.76/151, m. 5, C. 76/152, m. 
23 (Rymer, xi. 618-24), C.76/159, m. 6 (all Per ipsum Regem et Consilium); C.76/160, m. 10, 
(Rymer, xii. 29-30), C.76/164, m. 5, C.76/168, m. 12, C.76/169, m. 2 (all Per Consilium). 
There are no surviving warrants. C.76/147, m. 9, is followed by another document on 
the same lines and C.76/149 m. 18, by two more, thus bringing the total up to ten. 
Rot. Scot., six warranted Per Regem et Consilium and two Per Consilium, ii. 415 (2), 417, 418, 
423, 442 (all Per Regem et Consilium), 451 and 452 (both Per Consilium). ‘Those based on 
Warrants, pp. 423, 442, File references, 18 July, ro Ed. IV and 14 July, 15 Ed. IV. 
(The latter wrongly dated in Rot. Scot., ii. 442.) 
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classes of records of which five may possibly, though not certainly, 
be described as misplaced. Three of these resulted in enrolments 
By K. and C. and three ByK. Thus we have a grand total of sixty-one * 
enrolments only twelve of which are backed by surviving warrants. 
Such a ratio (5 to 1) would indicate either very considerable verbal 
communication between council and chancery or losses from the 
file of warrants or both. The state of the file suggests that losses 
are not improbable. 

Conciliar memoranda as distinct from warrants to secretarial 
offices are very rare indeed at this time. There are only three such 
memoranda on the file. One of these dealing with parliament is 
discussed below. Another dating from September 1469, shows 
that the council in London decided to send Lord Ferrers to South 
Wales ‘for the sueretie and defence thereof and resistence and 
repressing of the Kinges enemyes and rebelles in cas they wolde 
presume or take upon thaim to arrive there’. The council decided 
that the chancellor should make out a commission for Lord Ferrers 
authorizing him to call on the sheriffs of Gloucester, Worcester and 
Hereford for help.‘ The result was a commission of array enrolled 
on the Patent Roll under the date of the following day. The text of 
the commission does not mention the council nor is a note of 
warranty appended.’ Possibly no formal warrant was required in 
this case because the chancellor had been present at the meeting at 
which the decision was taken and the memorandum made. 

Whether such practice was normal or abnormal it is impossible to 
say,® but the council certainly authorized the chancellor on its own 


1 I am aware that it is not possible in every case to contend that a document is mis- 
placed because it is not in the series of files where an investigator expects to find it. 
But in five cases here misplacement seems undoubted. The three warrants resulting 
in enrolments By K. ond C are amongst the Signed Bills, although none of them bears 
the sign manual and they all have endorsements similar to the documents in the Council 
Warrants file. Signed Bills, C.81/1493/21 and 22, C.81/1502/22, Treaty Roll, C.76/155, 
ms. 7 and 9, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477, p. 259. The other three enrolments are war- 
ranted By K, C.81/1502/50 is a warrant confirming the Act of Retainer, enrolled Ca/. 
Pat. Rolls, sear t@7. 270, does not bear the sign manual but bears the statement that 
it was passed by the king on the council’s advice and gives a list of councillors present. 
The king himself was present at this meeting and this may be the reason why the enrol- 
ment is By K. C.81/1508/21 and Caritss0lee (es oneness printed Rymer, xi. 814, 
xii. 231) are commissions for embassies. Both bear the familiar conciliar endorsement 
and the sign manual. eet cae er eee eee eee 
Council Warrants file or the Signed Bills file. They are noteworthy as showing that 
matters agreed before the council went to the king. The fifth warrant is described on a 
paper slip between the sixth and seventh document in the Council Warrants file. It is 
dated 18 March 1468, ordering an exemplification of letters patent to Louis XI. It is 
now in Chancery Misc. Box 30/10/23. No enrolment has been traced. 

* Ninety-one if various examples of stock forms are included. * Infra, p. 41, 0. 4. 

* Council Warrants, C.81/1547, 12 September, 9 Ed. IV. 

®§ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477, p. 172. No additional information is to be found on the 
Roll itself. 

Deep ge ng NA ay tf sng ang 
September 1469, when Edward was imprisoned by the Nevilles at Middleham. The 
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authority to use the great seal on occasions for which no warrants 
have survived and no mention of the fact is found on enrolments. 
It is equally difficult to determine the extent to which it directly 
authorized the use of the privy seal. The history of the privy seal 
records has been calamitous. They have suffered losses by theft 
and fire amongst other things and ‘ rearrangement ’ at the hands of 
eighteenth century ‘ methodisers ’.! The gaps in the series of sign 
manuals and signet bills sent to the privy seal office known as the 
warrants to the privy seal (P.S.O. 1) are very great.2 The council 
and privy seal files (E. 28) present more complicated problems. 
This title, accurate enough for earlier years, is misleading for the 
four files for Edward IV’s reign. (There are none for Edward V 
and Richard III.) As the files stand at present they seem to be the 
miscellaneous rag-bag of the privy seal office containing a variety of 
documents, of which 7o per cent. bear the sign manual, mostly 
petitions with a few drafts of indentures. These two classes of 
documents together with the warrants for Issues (E. 404) were, in 
fact, amalgamated during the eighteenth century * and it may be 
suspected that the sign manuals in the council and privy seal files 
(E.28) would be more appropriately placed in the files of warrants to 
the privy seal (P.S.O. 1). Only twenty-four documents in these files 
(E. 28) are, diplomatically speaking, genuine council warrants bear- 
ing the superscription De mandato Regis per avisamentum sui consilii ot 
similar words at the foot or on the dorse. Four similar warrants 
have been found in other files—almost certainly misplaced during 
various rearrangements ‘—bringing up the total to twenty-eight. 


circumstances were, therefore, somewhat exceptional, but I do not think that it affects 
the general validity of my argument on the relationship of conciliar activity and enrol- 


1 Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit. pp. 29-31. The records for Richard II’s reign and for the 
fifteenth century were, as is well known, subjected to the depredations of Sir Robert 
Cotton and some of his acquisitions perished in the fire of 1731. Moreover, during the 
Whitehall fire of 1619 other records were only saved by being thrown out of windows in 
blankets. At the end of the eighteenth century a ‘ methodiser ’ arranged the classes of 
Warrants for Issues (E. goa), Council and Privy Seal Warrants (E. 28) and Warrants to 
the Privy Seal (P.S.O. 1) in bundles together per Exchequer terms. They remained in 


allowed me to use the results of his unpublished researches and I am indebted to him for 
information. 


* M.S. Guiseppi, A Guide to the Manuscripts Preserved in the Public Record Office (1924), 

ii. 132. ® Supra, ni. 1. 
* (1) A writ authorizing a commission to treat with the Scots (misplaced amongst 
the files for Henry VI), Council and P.S. eee ee oat gen IV); 
(2) A warrant for the payment of ambassadors to , Warrants 
for a E.404/72/3/84 reproduced in full in pies a sae = 
(3) A writ addressed to Warwick as Warden of the Cinque Ports ordering him to 
sissae ‘Toanas Picsuebdl Gf Peale ‘ines Guid belle Shins Weide Get tiny end 
council, Warrants for Issues, E.404/72/3/83; 
(4) A writ to Lord Dynham, Lieutenant giving a decision in a case con- 
cerning three Breton ships. Warrants to the P.S., P.S.O. 1/57/2917. All are subscribed 
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Once again the state of the files suggests that losses of council 
warrants ate highly probable. 

(z) We must now come to our second question—whether col- 
lateral sources such as enrolments are a fair test of conciliar activity ? 
To answer this question it will be necessary to carry out an investiga- 
tion of the archives of the various secretarial offices and the passage 
of documents through them to the final stages of enrolment. 

Firstly, it may be noted that for this period the entries in the 
Calendars of Patent Rolls are not to be relied on; they are sometimes 
overcondensed and omit important information. Even a compari- 
son of the limited selection of documents from the Patent Rolls 
printed in Rymer’s Foedera with the Calendar reveals four instances 
where the Calendar omits to record that a decision was taken on the 
advice of the council, and other cases omit various details about the 
council. Instances can be multiplied by comparing the Calendars 
with the Patent Rolls themselves. For example, the Calendar for 
11 Edward IV when subjected to this process reveals no less than 
twenty-two such omissions.? For nearly every year there are some 
omissions though no other provides so many examples. 

This, however, is merely a marginal phenomenon. Of much 
gteater importance is the fact that documents originating in the 
council often lost all trace of that origin in their passage through 
one or more of the secretarial offices. Notes of warranty especially 
those giving the authority of the king or the privy seal on the various 
chancery enrolments must, at this period, be treated with the utmost 
caution. It has long been known that in the fifteenth century the 
note of warranty per breve de privato sigillo in many cases conceals the 
ultimate origin of the matter with which the document deals. It 
may have been the king who set the privy seal in motion or the 
council may have authorized the use of that seal on its own authority. 
The privy seal office often has the effect of a screen which conceals 
the preceding processes of administration. Thus we are forced 
back from the privy seal to the warrants which authorized its use if 
we wish to find the real source of authority.* 


with the words Rex de avisamento sui consilii mandavit custodi sui privati sigilli or similar—the 
usual formula appended to documents of this kind. The fact of misplacement in these 
last three cases is undoubted as all are found amongst the previously 

classes. 

1 Rymer, xi. 478-9, 488-9, 639-40; xii. 117-18, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, pp. 102, 176; 
1467-1477, P- 130; 1476-1485, pp. 213-14. On other occasions the entry in Rymer, xi 
478, describes Robert Botyll as a councillor and the Calendar, 1461-1467, p. 52, does not. 
Another entry in the Calendar correctly gives the note of warranty By K. and C., but omits 
any note of the council’s advice in the text when Rymer reads de avisamento concilii nostri. 
Rymer, xi. 506, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, p. 282. 

* If various stock entries are treated as separate cases the total is brought up to sixty. 
Detailed references have been omitted owing to lack of space. 

* Plucknett, Trans. Rey. Hist. Soc., op. cit. pp. 162-5. See also V. H. Galbraith, 
An Introduction to the Use of the Public Records (1934), pp. 24 ff. 
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If, at this stage, we turn to those documents in the council and 
privy seal files which bear an endorsement that they come from the 
council and compare the resulting enrolments we find that in every 
case where the enrolment can be traced it gives no indication what- 
ever that the council had dealt with the matter. 

For example, when in February 1472, the merchants of Cologne 
were re-granted their ancient privileges the entry on the Patent Roll 
has the note of warranty By p.s. The council is not mentioned. 
The grant had, however, originated in a petition addressed to the 
king. This petition is to be found on the council and privy seal files. 
The council is not mentioned in the text of the petition but on the 
dorse is the statement 


The xiiij daye of ffebruary the xj yere . . . 1 in the Stere Chamber the 
King or Souueraigne lorde by thavis of his counsail wold and 
commaunded the Keper of his priue seel to be adressed unto the 
Chaunceller of England commaundeying him to do make letters 
patentes under the great seel after the tenour and fourme within 


writen. ... 


Thus, a petition presented to the king was granted by him on 
the advice of the council and, so endorsed, was passed to the privy 
seal office. The details of the endorsement were omitted from the 
privy seal addressed from that office to the chancellor as unnecessary 
and so from the final enrolment. As the council was not mentioned 
in the text of the petition the final enrolment gives no indication of 
its origin.* 

We can trace the same kind of progress from the council chamber 
via the privy seal office not only to the chancery but also to the 
exchequer. Thomas Gale and Thomas Grayson, the customs 
officers in the ports of Exeter and Dartmouth, were authorized to 
rent buildings there for use as customs houses. There is a privy seal 
writ on the K.R. Memoranda Roll for 18 Edward IV authorizing 
the treasurer and barons of the exchequer to allow them 4os. a year 
in their accounts for the rent of the houses and £13 11s. 7d. for mov- 
ing-in expenses. There is no indication whatever on the Memoranda 
Roll of the authority which moved the privy seal. The council and 
privy seal files, however, contain a petition on the subject from Gale 
and Grayson which bears on the dorse the formula de mandato Regis 
per avisamentum sui consilii.® 

Altogether there are twenty-five council and privy seal docu- 
ments of this kind of which twenty-two could have resulted in 
further writs or in enrolments. Eighteen in fact did result in privy 

1 Several words are illegible at this point. 


* Council and P.S., E.28/90/40, reece Warrants, C.81/832/3137, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
I 467-1 477, P- 397- 
* Council and 


oe 8 . 8 Ed. IV, K.R. Mem. é 
Tom, 2 x 13 April, 1 Roll, E.159/255, Easter 
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seals or in enrolments with notes of warranty Per breve de privato 
sigillo. None of these privy seals or enrolments gives any indication 
of the council’s hand in the matter.1 If we can show this from the 
few documents which have survived on the council and privy seal 
files (files almost certainly incomplete), aliowance must obviously be 
made for the distinct possibility that a good many patents under the 
great seal and many writs authorizing allowances in accounts and 
issues of money or assignments which ostensibly bear no other sign 
of their passage through the administrative machine than issue from 
the privy seal office ultimately came from the council. 

(3) We must now leave this examination of the privy seal docu- 
ments and turn to the signed bills and signet warrants addressed 
directly to the chancellor to authorize him to use the great seal and to 
the keeper of the privy seal. 

One of the most striking features of the Yorkist period was the 
vast increase in the amount of public business which passed under 
the sign manual and the signet.* It was long ago suggested, though 
with considerable reservations, that a good deal of the business 
which came before the council was passing under these instruments.* 

An examination of the files of signed bills and signet bills (which 
unfortunately Baldwin did not use) certainly shows that only a small 
proportion contain specific statements that the matters dealt with in 
them had been before the council. The number fluctuates violently 
from year to year but for the whole period there are 161 such signed 
bills and signet bills which specifically refer to the council as against 
only forty-eight direct council warrants to the chancellor and the 
keeper of the privy seal.‘ These figures become significant once it 


1E.g. The following examples will illustrate the point: (1) Treaty with the Scots, 
E.28/54/13, Rot. Scot. ii. 430-1, Rymer, xi. . 735° 4. (2) Inspeximus and confirmation of 
letters patent for the Deputy Lieutenant of Ireland, E.28/89, 3 March, 3 Ed. IV. Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, pp. 275-6. Though the Roll itself mentions the council for the 
original grant it does not do so forthe inspeximus. (3) Order to the Lower 
for payments to Sir John Scotte, E.28/90/21, Warrants for Issues, E.404/74/3/21. 

5 ne eae, op. cit. p. 41. 

* Plucknett, op. cit. p. 186. The use of the sign manual and signet does not, of 
crensdiees fam sane Sune Be lies, was svar of evenriiins Oa rave’ It would be 
begging the question to assume that the use of these instruments during the personal 
rule of Henry VI or during the reign of Edward V meant the active personal supervision 
of the ruler but even estimating this system of attestation at its lowest there seems no 
valid reason for doubting it for Edward IV and Richard ITI. For the development of 
immediate warrants in the fifteenth century, the technicalities of drafting, sealing, &c., 
see Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit. pp. 147-57. For warrants to the privy seal, pp. 75-91—though 
it is doubtful whether the procedure was ever as complete in practice as there outlined. 

* The figure 161 is arrived at from the documents amongst the Signet Warrants and 
Signed Bills, C.81/1377-1392, 1486-1528, and Warrants to the Privy Seal, P.S.O.1/22-6o, 
ee ee ee eee 
tions which seem to show that they may be misplaced council warrants, but plus 
didsesanGoctanshen ta the Cotnclt end Pelvy- Geel Gis (2.00 /0-9d) which euantion che 
council in their text and bear the Sign Manual. The figure forty-eight is arrived at from 
Council Warrants, C.81/1547, and Council and Privy Seal files plus twelve similar and 
possibly misplaced warrants found in other series. For the fluctuations, ¢.g. 1 Ed. IV 
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is realized that there was no necessity for the clerks who wrote them 
to state that their contents had been discussed in council. Their 
authentication with the signet or sign manual was the only authoriza- 
tion which the chancellor and the keeper of the privy seal needed to 
use the seals under their control. It is probable, therefore, that 
conciliar discussion lies behind many more of the numerous docu- 
ments in the series. 

There is, however, more direct indication that reference to the 
council’s part in decisions was sometimes omitted from such docu- 
ments and, moreover, that the chancery officers did not trouble to re- 
peat, in their enrolments, any information which they may have had 
about circumstances in which decisions were taken. A revealing 
example of the process is to be found in the issue, in 1466, of a safe- 
conduct for the Bastard of Burgundy and his retinue to come to 
England for his famous tourney with Lord Scales. On 6 June, a 
warrant under the signet (with no mention of the council) was sent 
to the chancellor commanding the issue of a safe-conduct. George 
Neville, the chancellor, queried the warrant ostensibly because it 
laid down no maximum number of men for the Bastard’s retinue and 
because it did not forbid him to bring any of the ‘ king’s rebels’ 
with him.* 

The matter was cleared up by another signet warrant issued the 
following day. In this the king agreed that, although in a discussion 
with the Bastard’s herald the question of numbers had been left 
open, an upper limit of 1,000 should be fixed. As to rebels, the 
chamberlain had obtained a verbal assurance that no rebels should 
be included in the retinue; nevertheless rebels were to be for- 
bidden in the safe-conduct. 

The interesting point about the second signet warrant is in the 
light which it throws upon the omissions of the first. The second 
warrant states that the terms of the first had been approved by 
“meny Lordes of oure Counsell then beeing present’. This was 
now evidently mentioned in order to meet—or perhaps stifle—the 
chancellor’s objections.* 

Another example shows that a course of action recommended by 
the council in London might have to be approved by the king even 


(to), 2 Ed. IV (10), 6 Ed. IV (2), 11 Ed. IV (13). Seg Ol RNR 
eS ween pay for dealing with conciliar business. Issue Roll, E.403/825, m. 8, 
14 

1 For this general point see Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit. p. 149. 
_ * Scofield, i. 407, considers that the real motive was that Neville did not relish the 


On en enter ae 

* Signet files, C.81/1379/14 and 15. The form comnsell is often found when the 
council is quite clearly meant. Different spellings were, of course, used indiscriminately 
until much later. See A. F. Pollard, ‘Council Star Chamber and Privy Council under 
the Tudors’, ante, xxxvii. 338-9. In the following pages if there is any possible doubt of 
the meaning of a particular entry I have given the form of the word, 
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if he was away in a different part of the country. In 1464 the 
Government was faced with the urgent problem of raising money 
to meet a new Lancastrian threat. Towards the end of 1463 the 
Lancastrian exiles, their position at the Scottish court growing more 
and more insecure, resolved on another effort to overthrow the 
Yorkists. The duke of Somerset left north Wales to join his old 
friends. There were risings in Wales, Cheshire and Lancashire. 
Troubles thickened. About the beginning of March 1464, the 
Lancastrians moved Henry from St. Andrews to Bamborough. 
Norham and Skipton-in-Craven (the centre of the Clifford influence) 
declared for him.t This was the beginning of the movement which 
led to the battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. The Govern- 
ment resorted to various expedients to raise money immediately * 
and finally tried to provide for the future by trading in cloth. On 
21 May,’the king, then at Doncaster, sent a signet letter to the chan- 
cellor enclosing a patent which had been sent to him by the council. 
The signet letter states that the king was forwarding to the chancellor 
‘the copie of a patent unto us sent by the lordes and other of oure 
Counsail from our Citie of London’ and which he himself had 
signed for shipping 8,000 woollen cloths to raise money ‘ for chevi- 
sance of good towardes oure grete charges borne and to be borne at 
this tyme’. Two days later James de Sanderico was commissioned 
to ship the 8,000 cloths and the commission was enrolled on the 
Treaty Roll with note of warranty Per ipsum regem. Nowhere on 
the roll is the council mentioned.‘ 

Again in November 1478, William Herbert and three other people 
were pardoned at the request of the queen. The pardon enrolled 
merely states that they had failed to appear before the king and 
council when summoned.§ No details of the reason for the sum- 
mons are given. For the details we have to turn to the signet 
warrants. A warrant under the signet had been sent to the keeper 
of the privy seal on 8 September informing him that letters missive 
had gone out to Arnold Botelar and others who had been fortifying 
and victualling Pembroke Castle against the king’s peace command- 
ing them to quit the place and ordering that writs of privy seal to 
the same effect should be sent to them. This warrant does not 
mention the council but another signet letter sent the same day to 


1 Sir J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii (1892), 301-2, Scofield, i. 312 ff. 

* Including loans from London and others and a special levy from their own sup- 
porters. See Scofield, i. 331. 

* Signet Files, C.81/1377/25. 

* Scofield, ii. 331. Treaty Roll, C.76/148, m. 14. The patent which the king 
signed does not appear to have survived, but if it had mentioned the council in its text 
the reference would have been reproduced in the text on the roll. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485, p. 128. The original warrant ordered patents to be issued 
covering the other accomplices but only three appear to have been enrolled. Warrants 
to the P.S., P.S.O. 1/46/2386, 
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the keeper of the privy seal shows that the council had already dis- 
cussed the affair. The second letter also shows that William 
Herbert was behind the whole business and that writs of privy seal 
had already been sent, on the advice of the council, to Herbert him- 
self ordering him to get his gang out of the castle." Herbert and his 
accomplices were then summoned to appear before the council to 
answer for their actions. They failed to obey and apparently sued 
to the queen for a pardon. 

So in three cases discussion by the council was followed by 
action under the sign manual and the signet. We know of the 
council’s part only by accident—from the fact that in the first case 
the chancellor, for reasons of his own, challenged the warrant, that 
in the other two cases covering letters (which mentioned the part 
played by the council) were dispatched to the chancellor and the 
keeper of the privy seal respectively—as far as we know a compara- 
tively unusual proceeding. In the first two cases the resulting en- 
rolments do not mention the council at all—and in the third case 
only in another connection.* 

Business, in which the council was involved, dealt with under 
the signet and sign manual, often covered matters very similar to 
those dealt with by conciliar warrant to the privy seal office and the 
chancery. But business of an altogether different and more im- 
portant class such as the summoning of parliament was dealt with 
under these instruments. 

All the extant writs of summons to parliament for the period 
contain the phrase de avisamento et assensu consilii nostri® This is 
unfortunately a stock form which, although it cannot be taken into 
account in any accurate assessment of the council’s part in the matter, 
nevertheless fairly certainly expresses the facts. It is very unlikely 
that the king would take so important a step as summoning parlia- 
ment without some kind of preliminary discussion with his advisers. 
An examination of the documents preliminary to the writs of sum- 
mons, however, definitely shows the action taken. Parliament was 


1 Warrants to the P.S., P.S.O. gil) and C. Both are sign manuals, The 
whole matter may be connected with Herbert’s surrender of the earldom of Pem- 
broke for that of Huntingdon the following July. Scofield, ii. 250. Edward was 
anxious to extend the jurisdiction of the prince of Wales’s council and keep a firmer hand 
on Wales and the Marches. 

* For the Bastard’s safe-conduct see Treaty Roll, C.76/154, ms. 8 and 15. It was 
enrolled twice—dated 6 June and 30 October. The two entries are exactly similar. 
The safe-conduct for 30 October is printed in Rymer, xi. 573-5. For Sanderico’s patent, 
Treaty Roll, C.76/150, m. 14. All three cases are warranted per ipsum Regem and the 
formula in the text is de gratia nostra speciali. 

* The phrase de avisamento consilii nostri is first found in the writs of 12 Ed. Ill. It 
becomes the usual form from ¢. 47 Ed. III and with only five exceptions (2 Henry IV, 
3, 7, 20 and 23 Henry VI) is the usual form under the Lancastrians. The formula 
changes to de avisamento et assensu . . . with the Yorkists but there is no significance in 
this. Report on the Dignity of a Peer, iv. api. 9 fi 119 869 ff., go2 ff., 907 ff., for 
the Yorkists, pp. 950-998. The notes of warranty are varied. 
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summoned eleven times during the Yorkist period though only 
seven parliaments actually sat. The preliminary documents tell us 
that the council was concerned in the decisions to summon, postpone 
or cancel six of these parliaments. For four parliaments the man- 
date to the chancellor to issue the writs of summons was a signed 
bill each of which mentions the council * and the evidence for a fifth 
also comes from a signed bill.* A sixth parliament was summoned 
by the chancellor on the authority of a privy seal writ which men- 
tioned the counci) and postponed on the authority of a signet war- 
rant also authenticated by the sign manual. This signet warrant 
also mentions discussion in council.‘ 

So it was a conventional practice established long before Yorkist 
days to state in the writs of summons that parliament wzs to meet on 
the council’s advice. Though most likely to be true the phrasing of 
these writs is therefore worthless as evidence for our particular 
purpose. There is no particular reason, however, why any prelimi- 
nary warrants sent to the chancellor should mention the council 
unless that body had actually discussed the matter. So although the 
wording of the actual writs is not to be trusted that of the preliminary 
documents can be accepted. This contention is strengthened by 
the fact that in some cases the preliminary documents do not mention 
the council at all. So it seems that as often as not the council 

1 The parliament of 2 Ed. IV was never held owing to irregularities in the elections; 
that of 9 Ed. IV was postponed ostensibly on the ground of the danger of a Scottish 
invasion and in the end never met; Edward V’s only parliament assembled but no 
business was done and no Speaker elected; the first parliament summoned in 1 Richard 
ILI was cancelled owing to Buckingham’s rebellion. Wedgwood, Register, pp. 311, 363, 


465, 473- 

* The of 22 Ed. IV, 1 Ed. V, and the two parliaments of 1 Richard III, 
Signed Bills, C.81/1522/28, C.81/1529/3, SB aiisan fine C.81/1530/6. C.81/1531/61 
bears no regnal year but internal evidence makes the date quite certain. 


® The parliament of 2 Ed. IV. Signed Bills, C.81/1492/15. This is a writ ordering 
the cancellation of the parliament of 2 Ed. IV. It reveals that the original decision to 
summon parliament had been taken on the council’s advice. The warrant ordering the 
issue of writs for the parliament immediately following, that of 3 Ed. IV, does not 
mention the council. Signed Bills, C.81/1492/17. See ae Cal. Close Rolls, 1461-1468, 

PP- 159-60. 
siicaientiaemmanmensiaatnih tcdedeceeth tiihein aver The chancellor 
issued the writs of summons on the authority of a privy seal which mentions the advice 
of the council. Chancery Warrants, C.81/827/2875. (1 have been unable to trace any 
warrant to the privy seal. It is possible that it may have been moved by word of mouth.) 
It was then decided to cancel the meeting. The process is described in the council 
memorandum in Council Warrants, C.81/1547, 7 September, 9 Ed. IV. The section of 
the council with the king and Warwick at Middleham decided on the cancellation and 
scot a signet warrant authenticated with the sign anal ated o Aug rom Middle 
ham to the chancellor and others informing them of the decision. It was then dis- 
cussed by the section of the council in London. Signet Warrants, C.81/1381/31. The 
memorandum mentions a second letter written by Warwick to the chancellor from 
Sheriffhoton on the 2 September confirming the credence given to Richard Scrope the 
bearer of the letters in the first. Warwick’s letter does not appear to have survived. 
comnaseal 1468-1476, pp. 115 ff., does not mention the council’s advice on post- 
the writ itself does. Close Roll, C.54/321, m. 3d, printed 


the parliament 
tn Repert en the Diguly of 0 Pew, tv. 972 ff. 
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discussed the summoning of parliament and that it was also fairly 
normal practice to authorize the summons under the sign manual or 
signet—alike in cases where the council is known to have been 
concerned and in others. It is worth noting too that on several 
occasions the decision to summon convocations was taken ‘on the 
advice of the council and the necessary writs were issued on the 
authority of a signed bill. 

Thus the council discussed matters of the most important kind 
and action followed under the sign manual and signet. 

There is a good deal more evidence covering these points. It 
can best be used by examining the various sources together at three 
different periods. 

Whenever the council’s activities are examined over a selected 
period no particular class of documents covets or neatly covets its 
work. There are no documents in the files of council warrants or 
council and privy seal files for the first year of Edward’s reign * and 
none for Edward V and Richard III. A search of other records, 
however, has given fifty-four specific references to conciliar action 
for 1 Edward IV * and seventy-nine for Edward V and Richard III.‘ 
Many others mention particular councillors. 

It is thus evident that the council was sitting and advising on a 
wide variety of matters at times when the two series of records, 
generally considered to be most particularly its own, fail completely. 

In case these examples from the beginning and the end of the 
period are suspected to be abnormal, let us examine a more normal 
period in some detail—the year 18 Edward IV. This year is 
marked by two outstanding matters—an attempt to put certain 
administrative matters in order and the condemnation of the duke 
of Clarence. Council warrants are completely absent and there 
are only five council and privy seal warrants. One deals with the 
payments of the king’s debts outstanding since before 1470 and 
mentions the advice of the council in its text.’ Another is the 
writ to the treasurer and barons instructing them to allow Thomas 
Gale and Thomas Grayson expenses for the customs houses at 
Exeter and Dartmouth.* A third deals with an alleged case of 


+ Signed Bills, C.81/1502/9, C.81/1503/34, C.81/1508/54, convocation of both 
Canterbury and York 10 and 12 Ed. IV, and York alone 14 Ed. IV. Another signed 
bill for summoning the convocation of Canterbury 18 Ed. IV does not mention the 
— C.ar/asts]45. For the writs see Reprot on the Dignity of a Peer, iv. 979-80, 984, 


edad aentsainlenn 2 Ed. IV, C.81/1547. The first warrant 
to the privy seal office which mentions the council is dated 5 March, 3 Ed. IV, E.28/89. 
* Distributed as follows: Patent Rolls 19, Close Rolls 1, Fine Rolls 3, Scots Rolls 5, 
Treaty Rolls 3, Signed Bills 10, Issue Rolls 2, K-R. Mem. Rolls 9, Warrants for Issues 2. 
* Distributed as follows: Patent Rolls 25, Close Rolls 13, Scots Rolls 3, Treaty 
Rolls 7, Signed Bills 6, WasmemnotheDitey Sos; K.R. Mem. Rolls 10, Warrants for 


Issues 7 § Council and P.S., E. an 20 July, 18 Ed. IV. 
e Council and P.S.4E.28/91, 13 April, 18 Ed. IV 
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smuggling,’ a fourth with an instruction to pay Clarenceux, king- 
at-arms, sent on an embassy to the king of Denmark,? and a fifth 
instructions to the upper exchequer about the accounts of Austin and 
John Russe, customs officials in Great Yarmouth.* There are two 
other documents which if they were in a better state might be added 
to the list.‘ 

The K.R. Memoranda Rolls adds to the tale—in opposite but 
equally significant ways, both in what it omits and in what it adds. 
Neither of the writs about the Exeter and Dartmouth customs houses 
or the accounts of Austin and John Russe as enrolled mention the 
council. On the other hand, a search of the Brevia Directa section 
of the Roll alone reveals another five writs which state that they had 
been issued after discussion in council.® 

To proceed with the exchequer records. Both the warrants for 
issues and the Issue Roll for the Easter term partly duplicate in- 
formation about wages for the Calais garrison found on another 
section .of the Memoranda Roll.’ The warrants for issues give 
additional information about tasks performed by individual council- 
lors and the remuneration given them.* In another case a warrant 
tells us that it was on the council’s advice that John Fitzherbert 
and John Sorrell had been appointed tellers of the exchequer; not 
only so, but it was also decided on the council’s advice that they 
should each be paid 40 marks a year which was higher than the pay 
normally given.® 

There are another eighteen entries on the Issue Rolls showing 
various payments made on the orders of the council. These brief 
entries are tantalizing in their lack of detail but they at least tell us 
that there was a council in London at times sending letters to the 
king and his council in the provinces and that the council had 


1 Council and P.S., E.28/91, 14 April, 18 Ed. IV. 

* Council and P.S., E.28/91, 28 April, 18 Ed. IV. 

* Council and P.S., E.28/91, 23 November, 18 Ed. IV. 

* A petition from a Duchy of Lancaster tenant which bears no regnal year. Council 
and P.S, E.28/91, 30 November (18 Ed. IV ?) and the draft of an indenture between the 
king and Lord Hastings setting out his terms of service as Lieutenant of Calais. E.28/91, 
11 February 18 Ed. IV. This is too badly mutilated to be certain whether it was issued 
on the council’s advice. 

5 In each case the instruction to the privy seal office contained the council’s authority 
in an endorsement. It was therefore omitted from the enrolment. K.R. Mem. Roll, 
Brevia Directa, Easter Term, m. iij, Mich. Term, m. vij. 

* K.R. Mem. Roll, E.159/255, Brevia Directa, Easter Term, ms. i, v, vj, Trinity 
Term, m. ij, Mich. Term, m. iijd. The last orders the treasuret and barons to take 
the account of John Elryngton, treasurer for war, for the French campaign of 1475. 
It gives very detailed instructions. No warrants to the privy seal have been found in 
these cases. 

7 K.R. Mem. Roll, E.159/255, Hilary Term, Communia, m. xx, gives details of 
Lord Hastings’ retinue in Calais. ® Warrants for Issues, E.404/76/4/12. 

* Warrants for Issues, E.404/76/4/24. In this case executive action was taken in the 
Signet Office, Warrants to the P.S., P.S.O. 1/45/2343. 

1 Issue Roll, B.403/845, m. 10, 26 August. 
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dealings with at least five receivers of landed revenue * and with five 
customs officers.2 Altogether these sources give forty-nine entries 
not counting duplicates.* 

The year 1478 was to some extent a year of financial clearance 
and reform.4 We have already seen how the council was concerned 
in the decisions to pay the king’s long-standing debts. They also 
instructed the exchequer to deal with the accounts of the 1475 cam- 
paign.* The king also put his household in order and it is a signet 
warrant to the chancery which tells us that the reform was under- 
taken after consideration by the council.’ Judging from the details 
given in the Orders and Regulations drawn up as a result of the work 
the household was very much in need of it.® 

A most important piece of political information is supplied by 
the Croyland continuator. He tells us that in the period of strained 
relations before the duke of Clarence’s final quarrel with the king 
Clarence absented himself more and more from the king’s presence, 
would not willingly eat or drink in the king’s house and spoke 
scarcely a word in council.* He goes on to show that the events 
leading up to Clarence’s condemnation were to some extent played 
out in the council. Stacey and Burdet (who was a member of 


1 Entries on Piers Beaupie, Nicholas Leventhorpe, Richard Welby, John Agard and 
Richard Spert. Issue Roll, E.403/845, m. 2, 23¢d October (4), m. 3, 11 November. 

* Issue Roll, E.403/848, m. 8, 17 February. Those in Exeter and Dartmouth, 
Bridgewater, Plymouth and Fowey, Poole, Chichester, Southampton. Other entries 
are Issue Roll, E.403/845, m. 1, 29 April (2), m. 4, 22 May, m. 8, 26 August; E.403/848, 
m. §, Mm. 1, 12 October, m. 3, 28 October, m. 5, 18 November, m. 9, 27 February, m. 11, 
1 April, m. 12, 1 April. 

* Distributed as follows: Patent Rolls 5, Scots Roll 1, Signed Bills 2, Signet Warrants 
1, Warrants to the P.S. 3, Issue Rolls 25, K.R. Mem. Rolls 7, Warrants for Issues 5. 
About an additional 20 per cent. duplicate or partly duplicate information. 

* Scofield, ii. 216-17 and 216, n. 3. 
5 Supra, p. 42 and n. 5, Scofield, ii. 216. 


** Right reverend fader . . . wheras we by thadvis of oure Counsell have made 
certain ordinennces forthe stablysshing of oure howshold comprised ina booke which 
by oure commaundement shalbe deliuered unto you by oure trusty and right welbeloued 
clerc and counsellor Thomas Langton . . .’, Signet Warrants, C.81/1386/8. 

* The Queen’s College MS. 134. This manuscript is besutifully preserved. Its 
early provenance is unknown but it was given by Thomas Barlow, the Provost of the 
Queen’s, to Sir Joseph Williamson. Williamson left it in 1701 with other manuscripts 
and books to the College. It is now being edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
Mr. A. R. Myers. Mr. Myers informs me that on paleographical evidence he considers 
the document to be a copy of a lost original made probably not later than the 1490s. It 
should not be confused with the better known Liber Niger Domus Regis Edwardii iiij 
SewvmGue ae ee ee 

Housebold (London, 1790 
Continuatio in W. Fulman, Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores, 
vol. i (Oxford, 1684) (cited hereafter as Fulman), p. 561. It is worth noting that 
Polydore .Vergil, when describing the Clarence affair says that he sought information 


from ‘ many who at the time had been of importance among the counsellors ’. 

D. Hay, Pale Veriuni Hiri cad Man of Lats (0958), B95 It is 
significant that the Croyland writer’s phrasing 

the council caly cowidthihd Gaddeane tone abe which mention 


his presence. Signed Bills, C.81/1502/50 and Council and P.S., E.28/54/13. 
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Clarence’s household) after being found guilty of several crimes, 
were sentenced to death in the king’s bench and executed at Tyburn 
—both declaring their innocence, Burdet most emphatically. On 
the following day Clarence with Dr. William Goddard went to the 
council chamber at Westminster and read the declaration of in- 
nocence to the council there assembled. The king who was then 
at Windsor, seems to have regarded this as the last straw. Im- 
mediately he heard of it he summoned the duke to appear before him 
on a certain day at the Palace of Westminster.!_ The rest of the story 
and Clarence’s execution are too well known to need repeating here, 

Thus, for the year 18 Edward IV, at least, only a small proportion 
of the information still available about the council comes from 
documents which it issued itself. Nor are the matters dealt with in 
these documents amongst the most important. The important 
question of the reform of the household was dealt with under the 
signet. All the references to the council in the official records 
examined, apart from petitions for justice, deal only with administra- 
tive matters—and even here the picture is incomplete. Although 
the official documents give information about payment for additional 
troops for Calais, we only learn from the accidental survival of a 
private letter about discussions between the council and the mer- 
chants of the Staple on the currency in which the normal Calais 
establishment was to be paid and that finally they were paid in 
sterling.* The official records examined do not mention politics in 
the wider sense at all, and we are forced back on a chronicler for 
information about one of the most dramatic events of Edward’s 
reign; a chronicler, who, though better informed and more detailed 
than any other contemporary writer is really only the best of a bad 
lot. It is hardly surprising therefore, that we hear so little of con- 
ciliar activity at the highest level of politics. 

So during the Yorkist period there were several channels through 
which decisions taken in the council could be implemented. The 
privy seal, for the time, had lost the position of ‘the direct and 
authoritative organ of the king’s council’ which it had occupied 
earlier and was later to assume again.® 

Documents which went direct from the council to the privy seal 
office, chancery and exchequer did not necessarily contain any 
statement of their origin in their text and the same is certainly true 
of the sign manuals and signet warrants by means of which a good 
deal of the more important administrative business was now being 

1 Fulman, op. cit. p. 561. 

* The Cely Papers, ed. H. E. Malden (Camden Soc., 1900), p. 6. 

* Baldwin, p. 257. For previous and later history, L. W. Labaree and R. E. Moody, 
“The Seal of the Privy Council’, ante, xliii. especially p. 192, Willard and Morris, op. cit. 
pp. 75-6, 178-82 and the references there given—Plucknett, op. cit. pp. 185-6. The 
relations between the council and the privy seal of course remained close; Thomas 
Kent was secondary in the privy seal office as well as clerk of the council. | 
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initiated. This was naturally reflected in the succeeding enrolments. 
From 1461, if not before, it may be argued that the nature of the 
executive action changed and with it the position of the council. 
The council, although it could, and from time to time did, take 
independent executive action, became in the main an advisory body. 
This change in position and method led (from our point of view) to 
the concealment of a good deal of its activity. 

‘ Personal government ’ is a highly misleading phrase as applied 
to the Middle Ages. The tasks of government were always so 
multifarious that, both in theory and practice, the king had of neces- 
sity to act with counsel. The Yorkist kings certainly did so. It 
seems reasonable to suggest that two things in this period obscure 
the action of the council from the historian—the loss of some un- 
known proportion of its records and the changes suggested in the 
methods by which decisions were implemented after conciliar dis- 
cussion. It would be rash at this point to attempt to say to which 
of these factors the obscurity is mostly due. Yet, taking into ac- 
count the demonstrable omissions of the sources, the fact that nearly 
1,500 references to the council have been found between 1461 and 
1485 (an average of about sixty a year) besides numerous references 
to individual councillors and their work, seems significant enough 
to cast grave doubts on any theory of ‘ a failure in the operations of 
the council ’. All the evidence points the other way—that the 
council was a most important factor in the ‘ personal government ’ 
of the Yorkists, 

J. R. Lanper 
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The Affair of Porto Novo : an Incident in 
Anglo-Swedish Relations 


N 1731 Swedish policy was largely guided by Count Arvid Horn, 

who had earlier won distinction both in war and in diplomacy, and 
was then steering, with caution and skill, a course through the com- 
plicated currents of European politics. The main objects of Swedish 
statesmanship at that time were, in the first place political security, 
and secondly financial stability, to maintain the recovery which 
had taken place since the northern war. Both purposes seemed to 
be served best by friendly relations with France and with the mari- 
time powers, Holland and Britain. Everyone remembered still 
what the support of France had meant to Sweden in the previous 
century; and, although both countries in the meantime had lost 
much of their power and prestige, France had so far recovered that 
her friendship might again be a real asset to Swedish policy. From 
Holland had come abundant trade, together with large capital 
investment both in industry and in loans to the Crown. England 
had supplied less capital, but her trade was of great importance. 
She was a very good customer, especially for iron: five-eighths of the 
total export of iron found a market in England.* Moreover, the 
sea-power of Holland and England, combined with the land-power 
of France, would be a firm defence for Sweden against her old rivals. 
In keeping with this policy there was a movement for strengthening 
the Anglo-Swedish treaty of 1720. 

Such measures might safeguard existing conditions, but they 
were not likely to do more. In political affairs, indeed, there was no 
need for more: the rulers of Sweden were not seeking any fresh 
adventures. But the pursuit of wealth was a different matter; and 

1 Problems of finance and currency were always difficult; but general economic 
fecovery was a less formidable matter, because ‘the resources of an agrarian, non- 
ee ee a ee es nee 
is possible in a modern economy’ (Heckscher, Economic History of Sweden, p. 140). 


Heckscher noted ‘ how quickly the strains and sufferings of the long war had been over- 
come” 


A table, enclosed with a dispatch from Stockholm, 1 January 1735 (Public Record 
Office, S.P. 95/68), gives the following estimates of the export of iron from Sweden in 
1734: total, 242,000 tons, of which 150,000 went to Britain; 36,000 to the Eastland; 
30,000 to Holland; and 16,000 to Portugal. Other countries, including France, took 
among them the remaining 10,000. 
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there were experienced and influential people in Sweden who saw 
possibilities of substantial progress, partly in the development of 
industries, still more in commercial enterprise. 

Since peace had returned to western and central Europe after 
the War of the Spanish Succession, there had been rapid progress in 
overseas trade with India and China. The British East India Com- 
pany, united after 1709, had earned large profits from both these 
countries; the Dutch, strongly established in the East Indies, had 
recently resumed direct sailings to China; the French, after the 
collapse of their ambitious schemes of 1720, had taken up regular 
trade with renewed energy; and close to Sweden, the old-established 
Danish Company was also stirred to fresh life and, no longer content 
with a few stations in India, was joining in the trade with Canton. 
The success of all these enterprises had encouraged similar ventures 
in Belgium, where plans for an economic revival had long been 
entertained. The first experimental voyages, privately financed but 
chartered by the emperor, paid such large dividends that in 1723 the 
organization commonly known as the Ostend Company was formed ; 
and its undertakings, both in India and in China, proved as profitable 
as the pioneer voyages." 

The cause of all this prosperity was the great and growing demand 
in Europe for oriental goods—for cottons and silks, saltpetre, spices 
and drugs, porcelain, precious stones and, above all, tea and coffee. 
Observers in Sweden saw the use of these commodities spreading 
over the Continent and in their own country, but most of the profits 
going elsewhere. It was not surprising that ambitious merchants 
should seek to share in the lucrative trade, or that the Government 
should view with favour an enterprise which would bring fresh 
wealth to the country and a useful increment to the customs revenue. 
A plan was put forward by Henry Koenig and Co., of Gothenburg. 
Associated with Koenig were a partner named Tham and two 
Scotsmen, the brothers Hugh and Colin Campbell, who had both 
had experience of oriental trade in the service of the British East 
India Company. In 1731 the partners received from King Frederick 
a charter constituting their firm the Swedish East India Company, a 
joint-stock concern, with a monopoly for fifteen years of trade to 
India and China. 

The charter was carefully drafted in order to avoid giving offence 
to the nations already trading to the East. From the history of the 
Ostend Company anyone might learn how intense was the jealousy 
of the existing companies against newcomers. When ships from 
Ostend had called at ports on the way to the East, supplies had been 
refused to them. The Governments of France, Holland and Britain 
forbade their subjects to take service under foreign companies, and 
the British parliament made it a criminal offence to subscribe to 

* Michael Huisman, Ls Belgique Commerciale sous |’ Empereur Charles V1. 
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their capital. The British East India Company urged the captains 
of their China ships to forestall the Ostenders and buy up tea at 
Canton, so that their rivals should be ‘ disappointed of tea’. ‘ Cost 
what it will,’ they said, ‘we must make these interlopers sick of 
their voyages.’ The Emperor Charles VI was bombarded with 
complaints from the Maritime Powers against the unwelcome com- 
petition from Belgium.* At length the emperor, who was much 
more interested in the Habsburg inheritance than in the Austrian 
Netherlands, was persuaded first to suspend and finally, in 1731, to 
annul the charter of the Ostend Company, receiving in return support 
for the Pragmatic Sanction. 

The Swedish Government, chartering their Company in the very 
year in which the Ostend Company was suppressed, made it clear 
that the trade of their subjects must be confined ‘ to those places . . . 
where no Prince or State in Europe had any jurisdiction, or had any 
particular rights of commerce ’.* But if the Company’s servants 
were hindered in carrying on their legitimate trade, the Government 
would support them in securing compensation, if necessary by 
means of reprisals. 

Copies of the charter were sent to the various European courts, 
and both the Swedish Government and the new East India Company 
must have been gratified that no complaint reached them. Even 
the states which had opposed the trade from Ostend received the 
news without protest. But the Swedes soon found that the calm 
was deceptive and that all their caution was of no avail; for the 
jealousy which had defeated the Ostend Company was turned 
against them, not this time by the Governments but by the 
traders. 

The Dutch were the first to act. Early in 1733, the Swedish ship 
King Frederick, returning with a valuable cargo from Canton, was 
met in the straits of Sunda by seven Dutch vessels and was stopped 
by warning shots. The captain, most of the supercargoes, and many 
of the seamen, were taken on board the Dutch ships. Men from 
these ships were sent in place of them, and the King Frederick was 
brought to Batavia. The Dutch officers said that they had acted 
under orders, but the authorities in Batavia denied their statement. 
It happened that one of the directors of the Swedish Company, 
Colin Campbell, had sailed to Canton as the chief supercargo. He 
had been accredited by the king of Sweden as a minister pleni- 
potentiary of the Crown, and in this capacity he lodged a strong 
protest against the action of the Dutch officers. He was fully 

1H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China (1926), i. 162. 

* Huisman, op. cit. pp. 118-23, 136-9, 230-3, and chaps. vi, viii and x; G. B. Hertz, 
‘England and the Ostend Company * anfe, xxii. 267-75. 
the Public Record Office (C. 103/130). Twocopies are in the India Office Library, Home 
Misc. 74. 
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justified in doing so, for merchants from Sweden had as much right 
as those of any other nation to trade with Canton and to pass through 
the Straits of Sunda. The Dutch authorities admitted his claim, 
and did all that they could to repair the injury. When the King 
Frederick reached home the Swedish Government sent a fresh protest 
through their envoy at the Hague. A conciliatory answer was given 
and the matter was satisfactorily adjusted with the Swedish Company 
in the autumn of 1733.1 

As the rights of Swedish commerce had been so well asserted, 
a period of peaceful trade seemed sure to follow. Yet in the very 
next year fresh and much more serious trouble arose. Of the three 
peoples on whose friendship Count Horn had relied, the Dutch had 
been the first to react against Sweden’s policy in the East. Now it 
was the turn of the French and British. 

Their special grievance was the Swedish ambition to trade with 
India. All the older companies had stations on the Indian coast or 
up the rivers. The Ostenders had lost no time in opening factories 
on the Coromandel Coast and in Bengal. The Swedes, if they were 
to make the most of their opportunities, must follow this example, 
taking care, as their charter required, to avoid any towns in which 
other Europeans had special privileges. Accordingly, in 1733, they 
fitted out for a voyage to India a newly-acquired ship, named after 
the Queen of Sweden Ulrica Eleonora. The vessel, formerly named 
the Heathcote, was bought from an English syndicate. After sailing 
in the East India Company’s service she had been repaired and 
refitted by the leading firm of shipbuilders, Bronsdon and Wells, of 
Deptford. Hugh Campbell came from Stockholm to buy part of 
the cargo—woollen cloth and lead—in London; to appoint as 
supercargoes and navigating officers a number of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who had had experience of East Indian trade; to engage a 
temporary crew; and to take the ship across to Gothenburg.* 

The enterprise began badly, for Campbell and three supercargoes 
Barrington, Irvine and Thomson, were robbed by a highwayman as 
they were travelling from London to Gravesend. On the voyage 
from the Thames to Gothenburg the ship encountered very rough 
weather and headwinds, and, as Thomson wrote, it was only by 
virtue of Captain Widdrington’s skill as a navigator that she ever 
reached Sweden. In Gothenburg and Stockholm the British officers 
were pleasantly entertained by Henry Koenig; and most, if not all 
of them took out letters of naturalization as Swedish subjects. The 
seamen who had come from London were paid off, and nearly all 


1 Hugh Campbell’s letters to Hall, 17 July, 2 and 23 August 1733 (C. 103/132). 


Charles Pike to Hall, from Hamburg, 17 July and 30 August (C. 103/131). 

: and correspondence of Thomson, Fourth Supercargo of the U/rica 
Edeonora (India Office Library, Home Misc. 75). The following account of the voyage 
is largely based on Thomson’s Journal, and some of his letters. 
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returned to England with a bonus equivalent to two months’ 
wages." 

The stormy weather had made the ship late in arrival, and a 
severe winter caused further delay. It was not until the end of 
February that the U/rica Eleonora started her voyage. Then adverse 
winds prevented her from reaching Cadiz until the end of March. 
In Cadiz the supercargoes, following a common custom, took on 
board an additional supply of the silver which was essential to trade 
in the East. Until they left Cadiz a pretence had been kept up that 
they were bound for ports in the Mediterranean, and the ship’s 
papers supported the fiction. In actual fact they sailed out on the 
Atlantic, stopping only at Santiago in the Cape Verde Islands, a 
regular place of call for shipping southward bound. There they 
were provided with enough water and fresh foodstuffs te last them 
until they reached India. Shortly after the middle of April they 
left Santiago, and were near the Cape of Good Hope early in July. 

By this time it was clear to the officers that they were likely to 
carry out only a small part of the original undertaking. According 
to their instructions they ought by 10 July to have visited the 
Coromandel Coast and made ready for sailing to Canton. By the 
end of December their business in China should be done, and on the 
return voyage they were to sail up the west coast of India to Surat. 
But the Directors themselves were doubtful whether it would be 
possible to carry out this ambitious programme. They suggested 
that if there were promise of good trade in south-eastern India, the 
supercargoes might do most of their business there. The lateness 
of the season made it necessary to take this advice, for it was not 
until 1 September that the ship reached India. She came on that day 
to the roadstead of Porto Novo, on the Coromandel Coast, between 
the Danish station of Tranquebar and the British Fort St. David. 

Although the voyage up to that time had been successful it had 
been by no means pleasant. A report reached Hugh Campbell that 
there had been dissensions on board, and the rumour was true.* 
The commander of the ship was Captain Utfall, a Swede. He 
proved himself a fine sailor, and was able to control the crew, al- 
though it consisted,.as Thomson said, of ‘few sailors and many 
thieves’. But over the officers he had not the same authority. 
The directors had made the mistake of appointing John Widdrington 
as associate-captain with indeterminate powers, a difficult position 
made more anomalous by his further appointment as third super- 
cargo.* By this arrangement he was at the same time superior in 

1 The directors of the British East India Company mistakenly believed that most 
of the seamen remained in the ship and sailed to India. 

* Campbell to Hall, 19 June 1734 (P.R.O., C. 103/132). 

* Before the voyage began, Thomson had written that Widdrington’s 


appointment 
‘was a great mistake (to John Walsh, London, November 1733, 1.0.L., Home Misc. 75, 
P. 14). 
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authority to the first mate and inferior to the second supercargo. As 
he had a quarrelsome disposition, trouble was bound to follow. 
His chief dispute was with Irvine, the second supercargo, but his 
influence caused jealousy and disaffection to spread widely among the 
ship’s company. Eventually Widdrington was arrested by four 
of the officers, shut up in a cabin, and kept imprisoned there for the 
rest of the voyage to India. 

When the Ulrica Eleonora arrived at Porto Novo the officers 
opened negotiations with agents of the Mogul. They were made 
welcome, promised the Nabob’s protection, and allowed to unload 
a large part of their cargo into the warehouse, with a view to making 
Porto Novo a regular centre of their trade. As the monsoon season 
was near, the U/rica Eleonora was unable to stay at anchor. It was 
arranged that instead of sailing to China she should go to Bengal to 
be refitted during the winter. Several members of the ship’s 
company—Barrington and Thomson, the first and third super- 
cargoes; Thomas Combes, the Writer ;! and thirty-six others— 
stayed at Porto Novo to guard the warehouse and trade with the 
goods deposited there. 

For a month these people remained at Porto Novo undisturbed, 
and preparing to collect a return cargo. But they were not free 
from anxiety. Even before the expedition started, Thomson had 
written that the enterprise would ‘ alarm all Europe’, and that if he 
and any of his British companions were caught they would be treated 
with ‘ the utmost rigour’. From Porto Novo he told of a rumour 
which confirmed his fears. The governor of Madras, he wrote, 
* designs to play the devil with us; but I hope their boastings will 
not frighten any of our friends or the concerned, for we are not 
apprehensive of anything they can do to us ’.* 

The actual course of events was much worse than Thomson’s 
forecast. When news reached Madras that the Swedish ship, with 
many British-born officers and men on board, had arrived on the 
Coromandel coast, the governor, G. M. Pitt, tried to persuade the 
Nabob to prevent these newcomers from trading. As the Nabob 
would not agree, Pitt determined to act on his own account, and 
sought help from Governor Lenoir of Pondicherry. Lenoir strong- 
ly disapproved of the Swedish venture. He wrote to Pitt, ‘We are 
entirely of opinion that such interlopers must cause a great deal of 


setae Eee 1731, during the hazardous and successful 
to Canton under Prussian 


* In England the term ‘ concerned ’ "wes ued of paren in a hpowning sain: 


; together with Hugh 
quoted by Finch in S.P. 95, 69; his letters to Hall in P.R.O., C. 103/132; and letters to 
Hall from J. Powney and T. Cooke, of Madras, C. 105/153 and 152. 
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trouble and loss to our Companies’; he forbade the inhabitants of 
Pondicherry to have any dealings with the Swedes and their British 
associates; and, when seven men from the Ul/rica Eleonora deserted 
and took refuge. in Pondicherry he refused to yield them up to 
Captain Utfall. Lenoir’s own view was that it would be well to act 
cautiously. If they were too precipitate they ‘ might open the eyes 
of the Moors ’ to the fact that there was fresh competition among the 
Europeans. The Indians might then ‘ follow the example of those 
in Bengal by making our Companies pay dear in the end’. This 
argument was sound, but Pitt’s desire for strong action prevailed. 
The two governors collected a force of several hundred men, who 
sailed down the coast to Porto Novo and landed there, although 
the town was Mogul territory in which neither the French nor the 
British had any special rights.1 They attacked the warehouse, 
confiscated the cargo, together with the ship’s papers, and removed 
them to Fort St. David. Several men, including Thomson and 
Combes, were captured, and they were taken to Fort St. David as 
well. The first supercargo, Barrington, whom the English authori- 
ties were particularly anxious to catch, managed to escape with a few 
companions. He took refuge in the Danish town of Tranquebar, 
whence he sent home the first account of this ‘ violence committed 
at Porto Novo’; and later he made his way back to Sweden. The 
Swedish sailors who had formed the guard were taken into the 
British Company’s service in Madras: no other means of livelihood 
was left to them. Two Swedes only remained at Porto Novo, 
Dr. Munck, the ship’s surgeon, and Anthony Bengsten, who had 
been Thomson’s servant.* 

In the meantime the U/rica Eleonora had stayed in Bengal, where 
her officers and men had been well received. The only unfortunate 
incident was that Widdrington contrived to leave the ship and was 
sent back to England, where he was able to do much disservice to 
his former shipmates. Early in 1734 the U/rica Eleonora, refitted for 
the homeward voyage, sailed back to Porto Novo to receive her 
cargo. She arrived there at the beginning of March, and was about 
to anchor when warning shots were fired from two vessels stationed 
in the roadstead. Governors Pitt and Lenoir, anticipating her 
return, had sent these ships, one French and one British, to Porto 
Novo with a hundred soldiers in each.‘ Seeing that an attempt at 

1 They claimed such rights in diplomatic argument, but no other nation would have 
admitted the claim. 

* They were brought to England as prisoners; but Combes was soon set at liberty; 
een then to Gothenburg. He took 
pus in the next voyage from Sweden to Canton 

* Thomson mentioned that Bengsten had studied navigation during the voyage. 

* The British troops were led by Major Roach, who had commanded the garrison of 
Fort St. George, but had resigned in order to become a member of the council in 


Madras. His command at this time was a temporary appointment. The British ship 
was the Prince Augustus, commanded by Captain Gostlin. 
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landing would lead to disaster, Captain Utfall put to sea again and 
sailed away southwards. The French and English ships pursued 
him closely for about fifteen hours, keeping the U/rica Eleonora within 
range of their guns. Then they left her to continue the homeward 
voyage, lacking most of her cargo, a considerable number of her 
seamen, and nearly all the supercargoes. A resident in Madras 
wrote that her escape was due to ‘ some mismanagement’. A more 
likely explanation was given by a young officer serving on the British 
ship. He said that the commanders had orders not to capture the 
Ulrica Eleonora but only to prevent her from returning to Porto 
Novo.? Governors Pitt and Lenoir might have agreed to board 
and capture the ship if she resisted or tried to reach the port. If, as 
actually happened, she turned away, they would be content to know 
that she had definitely taken her departure. 

In his attack on the U/rica Eleonora Pitt was guided by instructions 
which had often been given to governors and ships’ captains by the 
Court of Directors. The Company’s officers, when they found 
British subjects serving in foreign vessels, were to arrest and im- 
prison the offenders and confiscate their goods. If there were 
resistance the officers were to answer force with force. The persons 
who had been arrested at Porto Novo were at that time Swedish 
subjects, and the cargo which had been seized was owned in Sweden. 
But'Pitt was not aware of these facts: he believed that he had acted 
in strict accordance with his duty.* 

After her repulse from Porto Novo the Ulrica Eleonora sailed 
round the south of India and up the Malabar Coast to the town of 
Cochin, in order to take in a supply of water. The Dutch authorities 
at Cochin not only refused to give any water, but detained the mate, 
Ouchterlony, and thirteen men who had gone ashore with him; so 
that the slip, which had already lost many of the crew, had to con- 
tinue the voyage with numbers still further reduced.’ Near 
Mauritius she had the good fortune to meet with a French vessel, 

‘a-fishing for turtle’, manned by more friendly persons than any 
of the French or British who had been encountered in India. The 


1 T. Cooke to T. Hall, 2 September 1734 (P.R.O., C. 103/132). 

Hallett to T. Hall, April 1735 (C. x03/t90). 

* Copies of these instructions are given in 1.0.L., Home Misc. 74, pp. 11-12, 15-16. 
The attinde ofthe Government and te East Inds’ Company is twa in Fich’s 
mark to the Swedish ministers: ‘ Notre Compagnie a été a la fin poussée 4 bout de voir 
ce métier de Protée, que faisoit une bande de réfractoires aux lois formelles de leur 
patric, et aux ordres exprés de leur Souverain; et qu’elle croyait qu’il étoit tems de leur 
en faire sentir le poids.’ 

* G. M. Pitt's father was a cousin of the famous Governor Thomas Pitt, of Madras, 
grandfather of the earl of Chatham. Pitt was in other matters an excellent administra- 
tor, much respected by his fellow governors in India and by the directors in London. 
Thomas Hall wrote to him about this time: ‘ You have gained such esteem among 
our Directors and all gentlemen who know the India trade, that you are a perfect idol 
amongst them.” (Hall to Pitt, 30 January, 1734. P.R.O. C.103/130, i. 49. See also 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, i. 230-1.) § Cooke to Hall, doc. cit. 
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crew were given the water which they sorely needed. On the island 
of Mauritius supplies were bought, at a high price, and fifteen 
Lascars joined the ship’s company. This help enabled Captain 
Utfall to complete the voyage to Europe, with difficulty, but with- 
out particular incident; and the ship reached Gothenburg in Febru- 
ary 1735, bringing back only thirty of her original crew.’ In 
Sweden it was regarded as a miracle that she reached home safely; 
and indeed to achieve such a long and hazardous voyage, in a ship 
so seriously undermanned, was a fine feat of seamanship. 

When news of the incident at Porto Novo reached Europe 
protests were sent at once from Stockholm to the French and British 
Governments,’ for there was, not without reason, a ‘ ferment in the 
public’; and the king of Sweden, the chancery, the College of 
Commerce, and the Riksdag were at one in their indignation.? The 
complaint to Britain was ‘ penned with a good deal of warmth and 
resentment ’:* the attack on the U/rica Eleonora was described as ‘a 
plain outrage, contrary to the law of nature and of nations ’. 

The answers from both countries were similar. The East India 
Companies sought to justify the action of their agents, and turned 
the accusation against the Swedes. The Directors of the French 
Company issued a statement which Hugh Campbell described as 
‘equally void of truth, sense, and good manners’. They quoted 
some passages from correspondence between Governor Pitt and 
Governor Lenoir which showed, according to Campbell, that ‘ their 
real design was to destroy this (Swedish) Company in its infancy ’.* 
‘ All this ’, he said, ‘ discovers plainly the malicious intentions of 
Mr. Pitt.’* The French Government, however, deeply engaged in 
the War of the Polish Succession, had no wish for further disputes. 
In their first answer they did, indeed, say plainly that the trade carried 
on by the supercargoes of the Ulrica Eleonora was ‘ nuisible aux 
nations établies dans les Indes’.’? But they added that Governor 
Lenoir had only acted in order to help his British friends in Madras 
to discourage practices which were both undesirable and illegal. 
The French had no quarrel with the Swedish Company or with any 
persons of Swedish nationality. The real trouble was between the 

* Hugh Campbell (in a letter quoted: by Finch, S.P. be te cance Hapa aha 
fate of Ouchterlony and his companions. As a matter of fact they were well treated, 
and were sent back to Europe in a Dutch vessel. The Swedish Government contrasted 
this conduct with that of the French and British authorities in India (1.0.L., Home 
Misc. 74, p. 379). 

*H. Campbell to Hall, 28 August 1734 (C. 103/132): “ Mr. Bfarringto]n, by a 
Danish ship, has sent a very surprising account of Mr. Pitt’s behaviour to himself and 
his companions at Porto Novo, on which complaints have been sent to the Court of 


demanding satisfaction, which suppose you have heard.’ 
® Finch to Harrington, 16 October, 1734 (S.P. 95/68). 
* Harrington to Finch, 3 December, 1734 (ébid.). 
* Campbell’s first letter of 13 February 1735 (S.P. 95/69). 
* Welldon to White (i.e. Campbell to Hall) on the same day (C. 103/132). 
? In Finch’s despatch of 1 November 1734, S.P. 95/68. 
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British Company and renegade Englishmen who were doing no 
good service to Sweden. They also said that the memorial from 
the French Company had not their approval. Their own wish was 
to have the affair satisfactorily settled.1_ More was written in this 
sense, and before many months had passed, French and Swedish 
interests were fully reconciled. 

In London it was found much more difficult to adjust this 
‘ affair of Porto Novo’. Walpole was no less anxious than Fleury 
to preserve peace and goodwill; Edward Finch, the British envoy in 
Stockholm, was doing his utmost to the same end;? and on the 
other side, King Frederick, Count Horn, and many of the Swedish 
ministers, were equally well disposed. But, as the French had 
pointed out, the dispute was much more the business of Great 
Britain than of France. It had arisen, not on account of the mere 
existence of the Swedish Company, nor even because of its fresh 
competition in eastern trade, but because many British-born traders 
and seamen, several of them trained up by the British East India 
Company, had taken service in Swedish ships, in violation of the 
laws of England. Credit was given to exaggerated rumours. 
Nearly all the money on board the Ulric Eleonora, it was said, was 
owned by Englishmen, and a quarter of the ship’s ‘ stock and block’ 
belonged to relatives of Barrington, the chief supercargo.* The 
general opinion in England was expressed by Harrington, the secre- 
tary of state, after consulting the law officers of the Crown. ‘ It is 
plain ’, he said, ‘ that little or none of the cargo belonged to Swedish 
subjects, and those who were taken and chiefly concerned in the 
trade were Englishmen, formerly servants of our East India Com- 
pany, and natural born subjects of His Majesty, acting against the 
laws of their country, and the allegiance due to their Sovereign.’ It 
was unfriendly of the Swedes ‘ to lend the name of their Company 
to people who designed to carry on a collusive traffic, destructive of 
the interests of their countrymen ’.* 

These considerations help to explain why the Government and 
the East India Company were disturbed by the adventure of the 
Ulrica Eleonora, and inclined to condone, and even to commend, the 
conduct of Governor Pitt and his colleagues. But there was another 
thought in the minds of ministers and directors alike. The service 
of British subjects in Swedish ships was part of a persistent move- 
ment to destroy the legal privileges of the East India Company. 
Almost from the beginning of its history the Company had been 
troubled with interlopers. In the last decade of the seventeenth 
century a formidable group of these competitors had been able to 


1 In despatch of 27 November, ibid. 

* Finch was a brother of the earl of Winchelsea. 

* Powney to Hall, 25 January, 1735, (C. 103/131). 

* Harrington to Finch, 3 December 1734, (S.P. 95/68). 
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secure a separate charter, and became the New East India Company. 
After much friction the rivals were brought to agree that they should 
share a monopoly, and they were formed into the United East India 
Company. Their amalgamation came during the War of the Spanish 
Succession. After that war it was expected that the United Com- 
pany would be strong enough to enforce its monopoly. But com- 
petition arose in a fresh form among British subjects who took 
service in foreign trading concerns, especially at this time the voyages 
organized and financed in Ostend.! Some of these interlopers were 
men whose fortunes had been broken by the South Sea crisis; others, 
not driven by financial need, were attracted by the prospect of a 
large income. Some were Jacobites who had good reason to stay 
in exile. All were competing with the East India Company’s trade, 
and all were breaking the law. 

Although the charter of the Ostend Company was revoked in 
1731, the problems of the British Company were not wholly solved, 
nor were its fears set at rest. In the previous year proposals had 
been put forward for abolishing its joint stock and setting up a 
regulated company in its place. The plan failed, but there was 
enough force behind it to cause grave concern. Moreover, eastern 
trade was becoming less remunerative. The number of ships taking 
part in it had increased, and more abundant supplies kept down the 
price of the goods. In Britain prices were kept artificially high by 
heavy import duties, so that there was a strong incentive to contra- 
band trade; and smuggling was practised on a very large scale— 
another serious form of interloping. Natural disasters in India— 
earthquake, hurricane, flood and drought—together with incursions 
by the Marattas—helped to produce the ‘losses upon losses’ of 
which Anglo-Indians made complaint in the 1730s. 

Faced with these difficulties, the British directors and their 
agents in India were bound to be alarmed when they learnt of the 
new competition from Sweden. It would seem to them that this 
venture had been deliberately planned to succeed the Ostend Com- 
pany, with the king of Sweden taking the place of the Emperor, 
Henry Koenig playing the part of the pioneers in Belgium, and the 
Campbells, with their Scottish friends, following the example of 
the English and Irish traders who had sailed from Ostend. At first 
they made no complaint, and they expressed no approval of the 
Dutch officers who captured the King Frederick. But a different 
question arose when the Swedish Company tried to open up trade in 
Porto Novo, a place which both the French and the British held— 
though they held wrongly—to be within the area of their special 
privilege; and when it was reported that most of those who were 
attempting to trade there were British subjects. 

1 As early as 1716 there was serious concern at this fresh competition: still more 
when the Ostend Company was formed, in 1723. 
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This was the case which the directors in London put forward in 
answer to the protests from Sweden, and their argument was sup- 
ported by the law officers of the Crown.! The rejoinder from Stock- 
holm was that the British and French officials in India had violated 
the law of nations by carrying out this attack in the territory of a 
foreign sovereign, and robbing a Company, chartered by the king 
of Sweden, of a ship’s papers and cargo. Here was material for a 
serious international dispute, if the Governments had been inclined 
to quarrel; but fortunately they were in a mood for peace. Seeing 
_ that Horn and his chief colleagues, and the king as well, wished for 
a closer alliance with Great Britain, it would be insane, as the king 
said, to allow the incident of the U/rica Eleonora to provoke a quarrel 
between the two Governments.* Ministers in Britain were of the 
same opinion. 

But in Sweden there was a sense of urgency which was not felt 
in Britain. Two dissensions, both familiar in eighteenth-century 
history, the one international and the other a matter of internal 
politics, had combined to produce a tension in Swedish affairs. At 
home Horn’s long tenure of office and his cautious policy had led to 
the growth of organized opposition by the party of the ‘ Hats’. At 
the same time in European politics there was a fresh alienation of 
France and Great Britain. Fleury’s co-operation with Walpole had 
always been based on expediency, not on real friendship. Their 
joint pursuit of peace had broken down in 1733, and during the War 
of the Polish Succession there was a widening rift between the aims 
of the two statesmen, and still more between the sentiments of the 
nations which they led.* 

Some years earlier the Swedes would have had no great difficulty 
in associating themselves both with France and with Great Britain. 
But by 1734 conditions had so far changed that Castéja and Finch, 
the French and British envoys in Stockholm, found themselves rival 
candidates for Swedish support. Horn and his colleagues, although 
they had not been opposed on general grounds to friendship with 
France, were doubtful of the terms which the French would demand, 
and of the reliability of French statesmanship when once a treaty was 
concluded.‘ They felt safer in dealing with Great Britain, and hoped 
that a fresh Anglo-Swedish treaty could soon be signed, as a safe- 
guard against undue French influence. On the other hand, the 
Hats preferred the friendship of France, partly through conviction, 
partly through mere factious opposition to Horn’s policy, and again 

* Quoted in An Account of the Violence, &c., 1.0.L., Home Misc. 74, pp. 346-7. 

* Finch to Harrington, 16 ares 134 (S.P. 95/68). 

* This growing estrangement is well described in the volume by Paul Vaucher, 
Robert Walpole et la politique de Fleury (1924). 

ene 1735, Count Horn had ‘ no better opinion of the 
French faith and sincerity than I am old enough to remember the generality of people 
had in England at the Peace of Utrecht ’ (S.P. 95/71). 
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by reason of the ready money which flowed freely through Castéja’s 
hands. Thus the Hats became known as the friends of France and 
the ‘ Caps’ as friends of Great Britain. 

Horn and his colleagues were anxious to settle the terms of the 
Anglo-Swedish treaty as soon as possible, but the British ministers 
were in no haste to move; and Finch in Stockholm was for some 
time no more active than his home Government. He was a strong 
supporter of Horn, von Koechen and Stein, the leaders of the party 
of Caps, and was equally hostile to the politicians who were seeking 
to supplant them. Of Count Fersen’s conscience he wrote, ‘ God 
knows he never had one’;! and of Fersen’s wife that she was ‘ as 
malicious and intriguing ’ as any lady in Christendom.* He regar- 
ded Hoepken, the president of the College of Commerce, with 
intense dislike; and he said of two of Hoepken’s associates: ‘ Though 
they pass for oracles in their College, it is hard to decide whether 
their ignorance of trade or their malice to England is greater.’* 
Finch was led by his prejudice to believe that Horn was secure in 
office and that the influence of Horn’s opponents was waning. 
Therefore he saw no need for anxiety or for a quick decision. 

He was in this frame of mind until the end of 1734; but early in 
the next year he began to realize his mistake and to appreciate the 
growing strength of the opposition. In January, 1735, he reported 
that the French had offered attractive terms which had won over 
the secret committee in Stockholm. The British proposals must be 
made more generous. Early in March he wrote of ‘the present 
French madness ’ of the Swedish people, though he still hoped that 
they would come to understand ‘ their true English interest’. A 
conference with some representatives of the Senate showed that the 
British Government must act quickly. By the beginning of April 
he was very anxious for instructions, and pointed out that the friends 
of France were pressing ahead eagerly.5 

But the ministers in London still delayed. They had come to 
no agreement with Sweden in regard to the circumstances in which 
help should be given, the number of troops to be supplied, the 
amount of the subsidies, or the parts of Europe to come within the 
scope of the treaty. When the Swedish Government wanted to 
alter some details of the British proposals, Harrington answered that 
if the Swedes persisted in their demands it would be of no use to 
continue a negotiation ‘ of so little importance to His Majesty’. 
Horn iamented that the British Ministry would do nothing to 


1 Finch to Harrington, 16 — 1734 (S.P. 95/68). 

* Ibid. 3 April 1735 (S.P. 95/70, 

* Finch to aki as ded ons (S.P. 95/70). 

«Bid. 5 March 1735 (S.P. 95/69). * Ibid. 2 

* Partly, perhaps, because Harrington, although he was Northern Secretary, was 
actually less interested in the north of Europe than in the South. He had previously 
been ambassador in Madrid. 
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counteract French influence, for the treaty with France to which 
he was being driven would be a triumph for the Hats. That party 
was working hard to secure the friendship of France and to prevent 

with Great Britain. An additional tax on imports from 
Great Britain helped towards the second aim: it was imposed through 
the agency of the College of Commerce, which supported the Hats. 
Public favour towards France was aroused by Gyllenborg’s speeches 
in a tour through the country, which Finch compared to Sacheverell’s 
progress through England in 1710. As Horn had foreseen, the 
Hats had their way, and the treaty with France was signed in June 
1735. 

This success of the French party was a blow to the prestige of 
Horn’s Ministry. Although they were able to stay in office until 
after the meeting of the Riksdag in 1738, they were losing their 
influence from this time onwards. 

One factor in their decline was undoubtedly the Porto Novo 
affair. When news arrived of the joint attack on the U/rica Eleonora, 
the first reaction in Sweden had been an outburst of indignation 
against both Great Britain and France. But after a short time, when 
the French Government came to terms, public opinion swung round 
in favour of France; while the obstinate resistance in London led to 
a wave of anti-British feeling, of which the Hats took full advantage. 
Horn, on the other hand, wished to keep the incident out of politics, 
and, with the support of Walpole’s Ministry, sought to have the 
matter settled as far as possible by negotiation between the two East 
India Companies; and Hugh Campbell, for the Swedish Company, 
agreed. It was probably at his suggestion that an English merchant 
and shipowner was asked to act as mediator between the Companies. 

Thomas Hall, the person invited, was singularly well fitted for 
the task. He was a contractor for shipping to the East India Com- 
pany, influential in the City, acquainted with all the directors, and 
able to understand their point of view. In his earlier days he had 
lived in Madras for a time, and had made several voyages to India 
and China. Some of the persons directly concerned with the inci- 
dent at Porto. Novo were his friends: Governor Pitt, to whose 
initiative the whole affair was due ; Major Roach, who led the 
troops; and Captain Gostlin, commander of the ship which pursued 
the Ulrica Eleonora. John Hallett, who was serving on Captaia 
Gostlin’s ship, was Hall’s brother-in-law. When, later in 1735, 
Pitt and Roach retired from the Company’s service, Hall showed 
great kindness to both of them. This close acquaintance with so 
many persons involved in the dispute might be expected to bias him 
strongly in favour of the British side. But Hall had other associa- 
tions which would help to redress the balance. He had committed 
the very fault for which the British subjects in the Swedish ship 
were blamed; for he had sailed as captain in ships belonging to 
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Ostend, and it had cost him more than £2,000 to make his peace with 
the British Company and the Government. Throughout his life 
he kept up a corresponderce with several Englishmen who were 
serving under foreign flags. Nobody could have been better fitted 
than Hall to hear and understand both sides in this debate. 

While the two Governments were making their unsuccessful 
attempts to draw up a treaty, Hall was trying, in the latter part of 
1734 and the earlier half of 1735, to bring the two East India Com- 
panies to agree on the payment to be made to the Swedes as com- 
pensation for the loss of their property. The only person who 
disliked this method of discussion was Baron Sparre, the Swedish 
envoy in London. He protested that Hall was a man of bad charac- 
ter, unfit to act asa mediator. But he quickly withdrew his statement 
and everyone understood that Sparre wished to manage the 
negotiation for himself, so that he might not only have the sole 
credit for a successful settlement, but also the financial reward which 
might be expected to follow. 

Hall seems to have carried on discussions with the British 
directors by word of mouth. To Sweden he sent some letters 
to the directors as a whole, and in addition Campbell and Hall wrote 
to each other privately, under the names of Jonathan Welldon and 
Anthony White respectively. At first the tone of their letters was 
hopeful, but in 1735 the exchanges between the two Companies 
followed the same course as the negotiations between the Govern- 
ments. Campbell’s letters showed more and more anxiety and 
stressed the harm that was being done by delay. Hall could make 
no impression on the directors in London. They refused to do 
more than pay to those whom they themselves recognized as Swedes 
the sum which they themselves regarded as due—a small fraction of 
the amount demanded by the Swedish Company. By the middle of 
June 1735 Hall’s attempt at mediation had evidently failed. Al- 
though Campbell wrote one more letter, in September, it contained 
no further proposal for a settlement. 

In this unsatisfactory position the affair remained for a long time. 
Nothing more was done in 1735, and in the next year the attention 
of European Governments was absorbed by negotiations for the 
definitive treaty which was to end the war. At length, in 1737, 
ministers intervened to attempt the task in which private negotiation 
had failed. Early in that year Finch paid a visit to England. By 
conversation with Lord Harrington, the secretary of state, he was 
able to learn fully the opinion of the Government; by discussion 
with the directors of the East India Company he was equally well 
informed of their case against Sweden; and in interviews with 
Baron Sparre, the Swedish envoy, he could estimate the chances of 

1A treaty had recently been signed between Sweden and Denmark, and all the 
ministers who had carried on the negotiations had received generous gifts of money. 
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agreement. On his return to Sweden in May 1737 he had an 
important conference with four representatives of the Swedish 
Government. He had taken, in fact, with ministerial support, the 
position of mediator which Hall had held unofficially. 

A report of this conference remains among the foreign State 
Papers.' There was much legal argument about the rights and 
duties implied in naturalization. Finch put forward the view of the 
British directors that British subjects, if they broke the law ahd then 
became naturalized in another country, were still under the jurisdic- 
tion of British courts. If it were not so, then they could defy the 
law ‘ quand bon leur semble et a leur gré’. He supported his case 
by statements derived from Widdrington and Combes of the U/rica 
Eleonora. ‘These two men had turned king’s evidence, and by doing 
so had gained their own liberty. Widdrington had represented that 
he, Hugh Campbell, and Barrington had planned the whole voyage, 
and that nearly five-sixths of the capital had been supplied by mem- 
bers of the ship’s company and their friends, who were all British 
subjects. It is hardly necessary to say that these statements were 
wide of the truth, and would only discredit Finch’s case in the 
minds of the Swedish representatives. His actual intention was to 
prevent the abuse of naturalization, not to question the custom in 
general. As he failed to make this point clear, there was much 
useless quibbling about the law of nature, sovereignty, and natural 
rights. At length Count Bonde, the chairman, intervened, saying 
that their purpose in meeting was not to discuss theory but to come 
to a satisfactory settlement; and he added that it might be approach- 
ed by arranging that the Swedish Company in future should employ 
no British subjects, apart from those already engaged. When he 
heard this suggestion, Finch exclaimed: ‘ Voila toute la dispute 
heureusement terminée, et toutes les difficultés applanies! ’ 

Although two more years were needed to smooth out the 
remaining difficulties, Finch was right in principle: a settlement 
could be found by the British Company agreeing to pay suitable 
compensation for loss of property, and the Swedish undertaking not 
to employ any more British subjects. The Swedes could easily 
subscribe to such a clause because the Englishmen and Scotsmen 
already employed by their Company would still be allowed to serve, 
and many of their own countrymen were by that time experienced in 
navigating the eastern seas and trading in India and China. The 
delay in reaching an agreement was largely due to a conflict of views 
in regard to compensation. Finch had said: ‘ The difference is 
wide when oneside desires everything and the other will give nothing.’ 
The gulf was not quite so great as this, but it was wide enough to 
make compromise difficult. 


*S.P, 95/77. 
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Another reason for delay was the change of Government in 
Sweden. In 1738 a new Riksdag met, and in the next year caused 
Horn’s Ministry to be replaced by a Ministry of the Hats, with 
Count Gyllenborg in charge of foreign affairs. The Hats had no 
cordial feeling towards Great Britain; but they were supporters of 
the Swedish East India Company and wanted a settlement in order 
to provide it with a large sum as compensation. The change of 
ministers involved the holding of several more conferences. At one 
time the Swedes demanded £66,739. Finch caused an uproar by 
proposing satirically a tenth of this amount; ? but he soon raised his 
figure to £10,000, a sum which the British directors described as 
their ultimate offer. After a few weeks the Swedes reduced their 
demand to £19,500, though Gyllenborg wanted £30,000. By this 
time Walpole’s Ministry had become anxious for a speedy settlement. 
Great Britain was at wat with Spain and, although the French were 
not yet combatants, they were supporting the Spanish cause. It was 
important to prevent Sweden, if possible, from becoming actively 
hostile too. To this end it was very desirable to bring to a close 
‘the Porto Novo affair ’, which, in Finch’s words, ‘ would always be 
a clog on His Majesty’s service in this country’. Therefore pressure 
was brought to bear on the Swedes to reduce their demands, and on 
the British directors to raise their offer. That Walpole himself had 
a share in working towards an agreement is shown by this note from 
Andrew Stone to Feake, of the East India Company, dated from 
Whitehall on 26 June 1740: 


I am directed to acquaint you that my Lord Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir Robert Walpole, and some other Lords, desire that you would 
meet them at Sir Robert Walpole’s house in Downing Street, on 
Wednesday next at seven o’clock in the evening, and that you would 
bring with you three or four gentlemen interested in the East India 
Company. And it is desired that you would suspend the taking into 
consideration, or making any report upon, the papers transmitted in 
my letter of the 24th, relating to the affair of Porto Novo, ‘ till you 
shall have been at Sir Robert Walpole’s on Wednesday next ’.* 


This informal meeting may well have decided the issue, for soon 
afterwards a payment of {12,000 was settled between the two 
Companies, and in October 1740, the text of an agreement was 
signed. The payment of compensation was prescribed first; then it 
was provided that no more British subjects should serve the Swedish 
Company or share in its trade, but that those who were already 
engaged in the Company’s undertakings could continue without 
interference. To show the political importance of the agreement 
each copy was signed by the Foreign Minister of one country and 


1 Finch to Harrington, 3 August, 1739 (S.P. se). 
*1.0.L., Home. Misc. 74, p. 379. The writer of this letter was described by Sir 
Richard Lodge as ‘ the mysterious Andrew Stone ’ (Studies in European Diplomacy, p. 159). 
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the envoy of the other. Further, one copy was signed by King 
Frederick of Sweden and the other by King George of Great Britain, 
and each document bore the great seal of its country of origin. Thus 
the agreement between the Companies had the force of a treaty 
between the two Crowns.! 

The British East India Company soon had greater problems to 
face than any that had confronted it in the past; but the ‘ protean’ 
challenge from interlopers did not again take the form which has 
been described here. As the Swedes had promised to take no more 
British subjects into theit service they could trade unimpeded in the 
East, even in India. It was reported, for instance, in 1740 and the 
following year that Swedish ships were bringing large cargoes home 
both from Bengal and from China.* A letter written in 1740, by 
one of the Scotsmen invited to Sweden by the Campbells, confirmed 
that the trade with Canton was flourishing, but added significantly : 
‘ China trade is not now as formerly, when all nations united as one, 
and consulted for the general good.’* 

The Swedish Company never aspired to a great volume of com- 
merce: it was content to send out one or two ships each year. But 
even a single voyage was profitable enough to be a useful addition 
to the national economy. Although Finch had believed that the 
Company was about to collapse in his day, its ventures continued 
year after year throughout the eighteenth century: the last voyage 
ended in 1807. 

In the year 1739 Finch, to his great satisfaction, was allowed to 
return to England. When his friends of the party of Caps fell from 
power in 1738, life in Stockholm had become intolerable to him. 
He was only kept there for a year longer in order to bring the Porto 
Novo affair to a settlement. His outlook is well shown in a passage 
from a despatch in which he promised to behave as though Count 
Gyllenborg were the first person in the world with whom he wished 
to deal, whereas Gyllenborg was really the last.* 

In 1738 Henry Koenig, the first governor of the Company, had 
died. Six years later another director left the Company. Hugh 
Campbell had made his fortune and had become a Swedish Count; 
but he and his wife had personal reasons for wishing to live in Eng- 
land. Therefore he applied to his friend Thomas Hall, and for 
some months they carried on a correspondence in a simple form of 
cypher. Hall, using his friendship with the attorney-general, Sir 
Dudley Rider, and his influence in the East India Company, was able 

1 A copy, signed in Sweden, with a fine impression of the great seal attached, is in 
the Public Record Office (S.P. 108/536). 

* Governor W. Wake to Hall, 25 September 1740, and 31 January 1741 (C. 103/130). 

s  Mosfoed to Hall, Gothenburg, 18 June 1740 (C. 103/130). 


to Macpherson (History of Exropean Commerce with India, p. 310) the 
sent out 118 ships in 


seventy-six years. 
5 S.P. 95/86, private letter of 8 May 1739. 
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to make terms for Campbell’s return. The last letter that Hall 
received from Campbell was dated from an hotel in London.? 

One other detail in the Swedish Company’s history is of interest 
in a different connection, Finch mentioned in July 1739 that a ship, 
the Riddarbuset, was being built for the Company—the first to be 
ordered from a Swedish shipyard. In 1740 the Riddarbuset sailed 
to Canton. This was her maiden voyage: it was also the first 
voyage of a young man, William Chambers, the son of a Scottish 
broker who lived in Gothenburg.? During his visits to Canton, 
which continued until 1749, he was much impressed, as others had 
been before him, with the quality of Chinese art, architecture, and 
landscape gardening. Eight years later, when he had abandoned 
trade and had become a rising architect in England, he wrote a book 
on Designs of Chinese Buildings, a contribution towards the taste for 
foreign styles which became part of the Picturesque movement 
in architecture. The pagoda in Kew Gardens, which Sir William 
Chambers designed, is a lasting memorial of the British connection 
with the Swedish East India Company.® 

ConraD GILL 

1 The correspondence between Hall and Campbell is in C. 103/132. 

* Thomson, of the U/rica Eleonora, mentioned five British mercantile houses in 
Gothenburg, and added that Chambers was trading as a broker (1.0.L., Home. Misc., 
75» PP- 177, 188). 

* J, Summerson, Architecture in Britain, 15 30-1830, p. 256. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Chronicle of John of Wallingford 


THE excerpts printed below are from the chronicle written by the 
infirmarius of St. Albans, John of Wallingford: a work which must 
not be confused with the chronicle attributed to the Abbot John of 
Wallingford or de Cella, likewise of St. Albans, and edited in part by 
Thomas Gale in his Historiae . . . Scriptores XV, published in 1691.1 
Both these chronicles occur in the same manuscript, British Museum 
Cotton MS. Julius D vii, which consists of a miscellaneous collection 
of historical and other material made by the infirmarius John of 
Wallingford. With the exception of the chronicle printed by Gale 
and a few short passages elsewhere, the whole of this manuscript is 
in the handwriting of its compiler and owner, John of Wallingford 
the infirmarius, and has been copied or imitated from the manuscripts 
of Matthew Paris. Thus we find an obituary of St. Albans monks 
on fos. 112b-13b which is based on that by Matthew Paris in his 
Liber Additamentorum ;* a drawing and description of the elephant 
presented to Henry III] in 1255 on fos. 114-15, copied from Matthew 
Paris; * excerpts from Matthew’s Gesta Abbatum Sancti Albani on fos. 
115b-21b; a genealogical chronicle nearly identical with that of 
Matthew;* and much other material. The writing of the bulk of 
this manuscript is in one hand, and an entry in a different hand on 
fo. 113b. near the end of the necrology of St. Albans monks, and 
under the year 1258, makes it clear that the main hand is that of John 
of Wallingford: ‘ xix kal. Septemb’ apud Wymund?’ obiit Johannes 
de Walifn]gford’, sacerdos, dominus, et scriptor huius libri.’ His 
ownership of the book is established by a nearly illegible inscription 
in his hand on the verso of the first leaf, which begins: ‘ Hic est 
liber fratris Johannis de Walingeforde.’ From statements in the 
necrology we can infer that John became a monk, probably in the 
cell of St. Albans at Wallingford, on 9 October 1231, and that he 
moved to St. Albans between June 1246 and February 1247. He 


ee en ee ee enone wee ene in is 
. The full text is to be edited in the next Camden Series Miscellany. 
H.R Luard (ed.), Chronica Majora, vi. 269-79. 
Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 16, fos. iva-vb, and British Museum 
Conan a Nero D i (the Liber Additamentorum), fo. 168b and attached slip. 
*On fos. 56b-s9b. Matthew’s genealogical chronicle exists in three versions: 
Corpus Christi Cambridge, MS. 26, fo. ivb and p. 285; ibid., MS. 16, fo. iiia-b; 
and Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Claudius D vi, fos. 6b-8a. 
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had probably become infirmarius there before 1250," and still held that 
post in the years 1252-3, when he acted as proctor on behalf of the 
abbey in litigation concerning the church of St. Peter in St. Albans.? 
His death, as is recorded in the excerpt from the necrology printed 
above, occurred on 14 August 1258. One other fact about John of 
Wallingford is apparent: he was a close friend and associate of 
Matthew Paris. This is made probable by the fact, already men- 
tioned, that the contents of his manuscript derives almost entirely from 
Matthew’s manuscripts, andis confirmed bythe presence in it of two of 
Mattitew Paris’s drawings and one of his well-known maps of England. 
Of the drawings, one is a portrait of John of Wallingford, and has the 
inscription in Matthew’s hand: ‘Frater Johannes de Walingeford 
quandoque Infirmarius ’. Although the map must surely have been 
given by Matthew to John (unless the latter rescued it from the 
scriptorium waste-paper-basket), he has not treated it with very much 
respect, and the mutilated remains of it, after John of Wallingford 
had folded it into four, bound it into his book, cut through the two 
folds, and made various notes and jottings on the four blank leaves 
thus provided, have only recently been reconstituted by the authori- 
ties of the British Museum.*‘ 

The chronicle excerpted here occupies fos. 61-110 of John’s 
manuscript. Any doubts whether he was its author, or scribe only, 
are removed by the rubric in his hand on fo. 46b which precedes the 
historical material preliminary to the chronicle itself: ‘ Prefatiuncula 
in cronicis fratris Johannis de Walingeford’ excerpta a cronicis 
diuersorum ystoriographorum.’ The text of the chronicle proper 
begins with an account of the age of the world, Hengest and Horsa, 
Arthur, and so on, and continues until 1258, ending abruptly with 
am entry referring to 17 March of that year. It was evidently 
written at St. Albans between 1246 and 1258, but some of the passages 
inserted later in the margins or between the lines, among which are 
several concerning Wymondham, were probably added by John 
while he was there in the last year of his life. 

The difficulty of the exact identification of John of Wallingford’s 
sources is due to the fact that he had access to all Matthew Paris’s 


1 Sée Mathew Paris’s Liber Additamentorum, Chronica Majora, vi. 202: ‘Opera 
Ricardi pictoris usque ad annum Domini MCCL.’ One of these is ‘ Tabula in infirmaria 


“per fratrem Johannem de Walingeforde’. This and other biographical details are 


noted in F. Liebermann, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, xxviii, pp. 505-6. 

2 H. T. Riley (ed.), Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, i. 330 and 334. Although 
it-is printed in the so-called second part of the Gesta Abbatum, this material concerning 
St. Peter’s church has strict contemporary value, since it is copied from Matthew Paris’s 
Liber Additamentorum, Brit: Mus. Cotton MS. Nero D i, fos. 69a and 122b, where it is 


written out in Matthew Paris’s own hand. 


* Fo. 42b. Both these drawings are reproduced by M. R. James, ‘ The Drawings of 


“Matthew Paris’, Walpole Society, xiv (1926), nos. 142 and 143. 


«This map originally occupied fos 50b, 51a, 52b, and 53a of Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. 
Julius D vii. It is reproduced in J. P. Gilson, Four Maps of Great Britain, Map C. To 
be fair to John, it should: be said that he added a number of place-names to this map. 
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historical material, including, it seems, his rough drafts. In the main, 
however, he abridged and excerpted from the existing manuscripts of 
the Chronica Majora,: and he frequently incorporates in his text 
Matthew’s later corrections and additions in these manuscripts. 
Under the year 1250 (fo. 98) he refers the reader to the Chronica Majors 
for an account of the events of the last fifty years: ‘si quis eas 
inspicere desiderat, querat in cronicis Matthei Parisiacensis apud 
Sanctum Albanum, in anno scilicet 1250.’ It is quite certain, too, 
that he knew and on occasion used Matthew’s Liber Additamentorum. 
Once he mentions this book explicitly, in reference to the Tartars.* 
Sometimes, too, John evidently made use of Matthew Paris’s 
Historia Anglorum: on fo. 98 he records the succession of bishops 
at Rochester in words almost identical with those of the Historia 
Anglorum, including three phrases which were not used in the 
Chronica Majora.* There is a strong probability that John of Walling- 
ford also made use of drafts or other versions of Matthew’s historical 
material which are no longer extant. He relates in some detail, for 
instance, the story of the torture and murder of one of the king’s 
cooks by Geoffrey of Lusignan, though this is only alluded to by 
Matthew in his Liber Additamentorum* Again, under the year 1165, 
this time in a later addition to his text, he seems to have an 
entry lying behind an error in Matthew’s Flores Historiarum, and 
probably derived from its source. The Flores records the birth of a 
daughter, Joanna, to Queen Eleanor, and continues: ‘ post quam 
peperit filium quem vocavit Philippum.’ The first part of this 
entry is from the Chronica Majora, but there is no mention there of 
Philip. In John of Wallingford’s chronicle, on the other hand, we 
find two separate and correct entries, one recording the birth of 
Joanna, and the other the birth of Philip to the queen of France.* 
Perhaps the most important evidence of John of Wallingford’s use 
of Matthew’s historical collections and drafts for his chronicles lies in 
the passages edited below, which contain numerous dates and facts 
not to be found in any of Matthew’s existing chronicles. It 
seems difficult to explain the presence of this additional matter in 
John’s chronicle, otherwise so dependent on Matthew, except on 
the assumption that it derives from the raw materials, so to speak, 


+ Ie. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MSS.26 and 16, and Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 
14 C vii, fos. 157-218b, 

* For this passage, which is one of many copied into John of Oxenedes’s chronicle 
emo rete see H. Ellis, Chronica Johannis de Ooenedes (1859), p. 197 (217 of the 
second issue 

* Cf. Chronica Majora, vy. 185 and Historia Anglorum, iii. 87. 

; aneen cetera, Copied into Oxenedes, Clrenies, p. 175.(194 of the second 
issue’ 

* Chronica Majora, ii. 233; Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard, ii. 79. John of 
Wallingford’s entry recording the birth of Philip, which does not occur in Matthew 
Pacis, is printed below, p. 71. A similar case, of John of Wallingford ‘ correcting’ 
an entry in the Flores occurs in the annal for 1124, below, p. 71. 
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of Matthew’s existing chronicles. This especially because we 
frequently find an entry in identical or almost identical language 
both in John and Matthew, which includes, in John’s chronicle, a 
date or fact not to be found in Matthew’s. If this assumption is 
correct, the bulk of the matter printed below may well have been 
collected by Matthew Paris, no doubt with a view to incorporation 
in his finished chronicle, but inadvertently (or perhaps by design) 
omitted there. In any case, it appears to be of strictly contemporary 
value. 

I have edited here only a portion of the material which John of 
Wallingford adds to the printed texts of Matthew Paris, because 
much of John’s chronicle has found its way into the Norwich chronicle 
underlying that of Bartholomew Cotton, and into John of Oxenedes." 
This fact was noted in 1888 by Felix Liebermann,* but his terse 
remarks deserve some elaboration. Both these writers were at 
work in Norfolk at about the same time, in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century, at a time when there is every reason to suppose 
that the manuscript of John of Wallingford’s chronicle was at 
Wymondham. The Norwich chronicle, from the annal for 1066 
to that for 1258, is almost wholly derived from John of Wallingford’s, 
and the only considerable body of material not from John seems to 
be in the annals 1066-1109, where much use has apparently been 
made of a chronicle similar to, if not identical with, that in British 
Museum Cotton MS. Vitellius A xx (fos. 77-108b), and in scattered 
entries of local interest only. The Norwich chronicler, therefore, 
in the annals 1066-1258, is not, as Luard supposed,‘ conflating 
Matthew Paris and Roger Wendover, but for the most part following 
John of Wallingford, and the ‘ principal additions due to our 
chronicler’ which Luard notes in his preface to Bartholomew 
Cotton, are in fact all to be found in John of Wallingford.’ 
In the process of copying, however, the Norwich chronicler 
has abridged a great deal, so that much of John’s chronicle is omitted 
in his own. 

John of Oxenedes has made fuller use of John of Wallingford’s 
chronicle than the Norwich chronicler. He uses it from the 
beginning of his text up to the annal for 1258, and he omits much 
less than the Norwich chronicler. In the earlier part of his chronicle 
he uses other sources besides John of Wallingford,*® but from the 


1H. R. Luard, ed., Bartholomaei de Cotton Historia Anglicana and H. Ellis, ed. Chronica 
Jobannis de Oscenedes. 

2 In Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., xxviii, p. 506. See also pp. 398, 600-1. 

* E.g. Cotton, Historia Anglicana pp. 110 and 117. 

* Ibid. pp. xiii-xiv. 5 Ibid. pp. xlix-L. 

* For instance, the passage concerning the election of Stephen Langton to the see of 
Canterbury, Chronica Jobannis de Oxenedes, pp. 109-10 (120-1 of the second issue), is not 
from John of Wallingford. Oxenedes, too, appears to have used the chronicle in 
Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Vitellius A xx, or one very like it, for the annals 1068-¢.1104. 
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annal for 1214 to that for 1258 his only other source seems to be one 
which provided him with a few local entries concerning the history of 
his own house.! The text of John of Oxenedes’s chronicle is de- 
rived from John of Wallingford’s independently of the Norwich 
chronicler, for a quite different selection of passages is made by the 
two writers, so that each has passages from John of Wallingford 
which are not in the other. 

I have confined myself here to editing those passages in John 
of Wallingford’s chronicle, either among his later additions, or 
in his text between the annals for 1236 and the end, which have not 
been printed in the Rolls Series editions of Matthew Paris, Bartholo- 
mew Cotton, and John of Oxenedes. To these I have prefixed 
John’s prologue, which is inserted in the annal for'1100. Where 
John only adds a date or some other detail to the information given 
by Matthew, I have not printed the passage in full; moreover only 
John’s more significant additions to and variations from Matthew 
are included. In the case of the latter I have added a reference to 
the relevant passage in Matthew’s Chronica Majora, giving simply the 
volume number and page. I have used the symbol JO for the text 
of Oxenedes edited by Sir Henry Ellis and JW for the chronicle of 
John of Wallingford. 

Parts of John of Wallingford’s chronicle have been edited by 
F. Liebermann in vol. xxviii of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores,* where passages concerning Germany are printed, but only 
a few of these reappear below. 

RICHARD VAUGHAN 


EXCERPTS FROM JOHN OF WALLINGFORD’S CHRONICLE 
IN BRITISH MUSEUM COTTON MS. JULIUS D vii 


1. John of Wallingford’s prologue 
fo. 66b. 1100 


Huc usque secundum euidentiam historiografforum® gestorum Anglorum 
pro modulo meo digessi, uidelicet a tempore Alfredi regis sapientissimi et 
eloquentissimi sub succinta breuitate perstringendo. Consequenter 
autem ab hoc tempore, scilicet a tempore regis Willelmi Rufi filii ducis 
Normannorum Willelmi ac postea regis Anglorum, usque ad modernorum 
tempora ab amicis pulsatus scribere procurabo ueridicorum ac fide 
dignorum testimoniis eruditus. Henricus I uero rex filius Willelmi primi 


natu tercius basim substituo et stipitem propagationis in presenti libello, 


eo quod ex ipso prodiit stirps regalis copiosa et semen regium quod fere 

deleuerat antiquitas suscitatum est et continuatum. Ipse enim ex Matilde 

filia regis Scotorum et Sancte Margarite regine filie scilicet Edwardi filii 

Eadmundi Yreneside genuit Matildem postea Romanorum imperatricem, 

sg Chronica Jobannis de Oxcenedes, pp. 188, 195, &c. (208, 215 of the second issue). 
$O5-11. * historiograffarum, MS. 
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ex qua nobile? genus regium Anglorum pululauit. Et quia mortalibus 
plus solito alludit fortuna quolibet anno aliquit memoria dignum interse- 
rere breuiter elaborabo. 


2. From Jobn of Walling ford’s later additions to bis text. 


fo. 68. 1124 


JW gives the date of the solar eclipse, not given by Matthew Paris (ii. 151): viii 
idus Aprilis, #.e. 6 April.® 


fo. 69. 1139 

Obiit Willelmus comes Werenne v idus Maii. In hoc anno obiit 
Willelmus pincerna regis fundator cenobii de Wymundeham a qua 
fundacione anno L° primo die Omnium Sanctorum.* 


fo. 69b. 1140 
Wintonia comburitur cum ecclesia de Hyda et Sancte Edburge.* 


fo. 72. 1165. 
Regina Francorum peperit Philippum.® 


fo. 73b. 1174/5 
Obiit Willelmus primus comes Arundellie, filius fundatoris de Wymund’, 
iiii idus Octobris.* Capella Sancti Thome apud Wymund” fabricata est. 


fo. 77b. 11957 
Obiit Willelmus secundus comes Arundellie, viii kalendas Januarii. 


fo. 79. 1200 
Acarius prior Sancti Albani factus est abbas de Burgo. 


fo. 88b. 12268 
In hoc anno obiit Willelmus quartus comes Arundellie, nonis Augusti. 


fo. 94b. 1244 
JW’s date for the death of Hugh, earl of Arundel, is ii nonas Maii, i.e. 6 May 
1244. Matthew Paris (iv. 243) gives nonis Maii, 1243, correctly. 


fo. 104b. 1255 


Uersus de desolatione ecclesie: 
Occubuit Thomas; A. iniit * papa coexul. 
Post octoginta penta que uolumina phebus 
A. desolatur: nec Thomas excerebratur. 
Pastores que lupis non agnis associantur. 


1 noblie, MS., with a line through the ascender of the |. 

See Flores Historiarum, ii. 50, where this date is wrongly applied to the death of 
Pope Calixtus. 

* The second sentence is written in the lower margin of the manuscript. 

* Cf. ii. 174. 5 See Flores Historiarum, ii. 79 and n. 1. 

* Cf. ii. 298, where Matthew Paris records his death under 1176, correctly. 

? Probably in error for 1193. * In error for 1224. * innit, apparently, MS, 
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fo. 106b. 1256 


JW gives the exact date of the death of Abbot Edmund de Walpole of Bury St. 
Edmunds: ii kalendas Januarii, i.e. 31 December. Matthew Paris (v. 609) 
says that be died cixca idem tempus, festis scilicet Natalitiis (7257). 


3. From the text of John of Walling ford’s chronicle. 


fo. 101. ' 1252 


Galfridus de Childewich miles Sancti Albani infra warennam eiusdem 
domus per multum tempus pacifice possessam auxilio domini Johannis 
Mansel warennam obtinuit.! 


fo. orb. 1253 


Eodem tempore infra octabas Natiuitatis rex credens quod Petrus de 
Sabaudia posset reformare pacem inter archiepiscopum fratrem suum et 
electum Winton’ fratrem ipsius regis* . . . Rex itaque dixit ‘ Ecce 
quantum tumultum suscitauit frater tuus archiepiscopus quem promoui. 
Procura ut pax reformetur.’ Cui P. ‘Domine non possum tantam 
procellam sedare que totum regnum iam concussit’. Rex itaque nimis 


iratus multa in ipsum congessit opprobria iubens furiose ut ab eo recederet 
irrediturus.* 


In octauis Epiphanie habitum est colloquium Lond?’ inter archiepiscopum 
et electum Wint’ ubi congregati fuerant omnes episcopos Cant’ prouincie, 
rege apud Windleshores tunc existente. Perturbatus fuit de fratrum 
suorum infamia et presumptione iniuriosa. Significauit episcopis ut 
uigilanter et efficaciter pacem in predicta causa prouiderent, nec Lond’ 
discederent donec pax reformaretur, iurauitque se nunquam Lond’ 
uisurum donec memorati discordes reconciliarentur. Uigilanter igitur 
intendant episcopi uniuersi ut plena pax reformaretur eo quod rex 
promiserat illis se ipsis omnibus pacem procurantibus semper fore 
obnoxium et nunquam immemor illius beneficii. Consummato igitur illo 
negotio, de alio arduo negotio scilicet de concessione contributionis 
diligenter et diu. . .* 


fo. 102. 


Illis diebus H[enricus] de Baton’ suarum oblitus cicatricum se curie curis 
inmiscuit spontaneus et ad gratiam regis et magnatum quam amiserat 
adapiscendam auido spiritu hanelauit. Non potuit a predis et consucta 
ambitione manus prurientes retrahere.® 


fo. 1o2b. 


JW gives the date of the death of William de Burgh, bishop of Llandaff, not given by 
Matthew Paris (v. 382): nonis Junii, i.e. 5 June. 


1 Cf. v. 129. * Some words are missing here in the manuscript. 

*For the quarel between Archbishop Bones andthe Bishop ele of Winchester 
see v. 348 

* The beginning and end of this entry have been copied into JO, p. 175 (194 of the 
one eaters tet ec teas dene - megotio scilicet being omitted there 

¥. 35 

* The second part of this is not in the Chromica Majora, sce v. 379. 
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Conclusio. Transiit annus ille fructuosus, frugifer, Terre Sancte exitialis, 
Francie et Flandrie et prouintiis conterminis cruentissimus et probrosus, 
pape et papali curie artus et angarialis, Wasconie marcius et exterminatius. 
Inceperunt enim hoc anno contradictiones contra papam a Christianitate 
et maxime ab episcopo Lincoll’, licet filialiter. Et hec fiunt initia dolorum.* 


1254 


Iminente mense Aprili obierunt episcopus Karleol’ Siluester et Willelmus 
de Ferrariis comes.* 


fo. 103. 


Unlike Matthew Paris, ]W gives an exact date for the exactions from the Jews in 
this year (v. 441): Die translationis Sancti Martini, i.e. ¢ July 


Scriptum confecit dominus rex laicis mercatoribus a quibus mutuo 
pecuniam tria milia marcarum. . .4 ut tenerent ecclesias predictas in 
manibus suis donec eorum debitum ad plenum ab eisdem extorsissent. 
Insuper uiri ecclesiastici ita quod nec moniales, leprosi, uel quantulum- 
cumque pauperes bona sua taxari fecit. . .* 


JW gives the date of the countess of Cornwall's crossing to France, not given by 
Matthew Paris (v. 467): circa festum Sancti Andree, i.e. about 30 November. 


fo. 103b. 1255 


JW gives a rough date for the first elephant brought to England (v. 489): in fine 
Februarii. 


Eodem anno sabbato Dominice Passionis quidam militis scilicet/fo. 104/ 
Johannis de Selford” filius degener et flagitiosus nomine Willelmus, ut 
hereditatem eiusdem patris sui celerius consequeretur, ipsum interfecit. 
Tandem super diligenti facta inquisitione captus est parricida memoratus 
et conuictus et in conspectu tocius populi, qui tunc ad concilium geperale 
conuocabatur, iudicialiter equis tractus cum quodam sibi consentaneo 
Waltero militis occisi nepote ad furcas que apud Hulmos sunt horribili 
s © miserimus nec ulli miserabilis est suspensus.§ 


fo. 1o4b. 


In regno Francorum tanta tonitrui coruscatio et imbrium inundatio 
mortales perterruit ut crederetur mundus in primum chaos rediturus. 


Eodem anno recessit a scacario Johannes le Franceis morbo percussus 
paralitico, et licet regi fuerat fidelis et acceptus tamen uiris religiosis 

1 Matthew Paris’s conclusion to the 1253 annal is no longer extant in the Chronica 
Majora, see v. 420, 0. 2. 

2 Cf. v. 431, where Matthew Paris records the death of Silvester on 13 May, and that 
of William on 24 March. Luard points out, in zeference to the former (n. 3), that 
Matthew has probably written tertio idus Maii in evror for tertio idus Marti. 

* For the rest of this entry in JW, see JO, p. 179 (198 of the second issue). 

“Some words are evidently missing here in the manuscript. This passage refers 
to the vacancies in the abbeys of Crowland, Thorney, and Ramsey; see v. 465 and 467. 

5 This differs from Matthew Paris’s account, v. 490. See also Flores Historiarum, 
ii. 408 and n.1, where Luard points out that the phrase equis ad furcas occurs in the 
margin of Matthew Paris’s manuscript of the Flores. 
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ecclesie Sancte M. de Eboraco et de Seleby persecutor extitit 


immanissimus.} 
fo. 105. 1256 
Archiepiscopus Cant’ in partibu: remotis et ultramarinis commorans 
gregem suum rictibus luporum dereliquit. Electus Winton’, de quo spes 


nulla quia Pictauensis et frater regis et non episcopus, suspectus habetur. 


Herefordensis episcopus non suspectus sed proditor manifestus habetur. 
Usura que in utroque. . * 


Magister Sewalus in archiepiscopum Ebor’ a domino papa confirmatur.® 


To Matthew Paris's account of the release of some Jews (v. 552) JW adds, after 
ut dicitur interuenientibus liberati (JO, p. 186 (205 of the secomd issue)) the 
words per H. de Bat’ justiciarium. 

fo. 1osb. 

Robertus de Ros ut gratia regis ei restituetur dedit regi mille marcas. 


Intrante mense Julio electus Saresbir’ magister Gile de Bridleford’ et 


abbas Westmon’ et magister Rustandus ob occultas causas et oculta regis 
negotia transalpinarunt.¢ 


JW gives the date of the consecration of Archbishop Sewal of York, not given by 
Matthew Paris (v. 70): Die Sancte Margarete uirginis, i.e. 20 July.® 


JW gives the date of the death of abbot Jobn de Blomevil of Abingdon, not given by 
Matthew Paris (v. 567): nonis Junii, i.e. 5 June. 


[Obiit] Kalendis Octobris Ricardus prior eiusdem eccelesie (i.e. Abingdon). 


Gaufridus de Norwic’ eligitur in archiepiscopum Dubl’ sed eo cassato 
substituitur Fulco Basset qui renuente rege a papa confirmatur.® 


Omnia pecudum genera et possessiones Roberti de Ros diripiuntur a rege, 
silue succiduntur, homines depauperantur, ita ut ut (sie) bidens sex 
denariis, bos duo solidis, summa frumenti uiginti denariis, magna robora 
siluarum duodecim denariis uenderentur, nec fuit qui reputaret.” 


fo. 106, 
Die uero natiuitatis Beate uirginis Marie fratres minores de longinquis 
congre[ga]ti regionibus tenuerunt London’ generale capitulum suum.® 


1 la aaa ia i lila Sia see V. 504 
and 5 
Ch. 515 (1255). ea nee Ceamacanas }, 
p- 186 (205 of the second issue); the passage Electus Winton’ . . . manifestus 
babetur being omitted there. 

; Noe ta the Cirentts Maire, though his consecention & seconded these, v. 570. 

* Matthew Paris does not give the date, v. 560. 

* The true date was no doubt 23 July, a Sunday, as recorded elsewhere. 

* See v. 560 and 591, and 591 n. 1. Ralph of Norwich, not Geoffrey, is meant. 
Matthew Paris does not mention the king’s opposition to Fulk. 

7? These details are not in the Chronica Majora, but see v. 


569. 
* This provincial chapter is not mentioned in A. G. Little’s list, Franciscan Papers, 
Lists and Documents (1943), pp. 209-16. 
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Quod audiens episcopus Hertfordensis (sic for Herefordensis) aduenit et 
dixit eisdem in capitulo congregatis ut ipsi famam suam restaurarent in 
suis predicationibus. Cui responderunt fratres quod non poterant, nec 
mentiri uel redargui uoluerunt. Littera enim papalis reclamat et actus 
euidencia quod etiam tofa sentit ecclesia anglicana et regnum. 


Auersum est cor regis Hispanie a rege Anglie eo quod promiserat 
restituere Wasconibus quicquit per eius aduentum in eandem Wasconiam 
amiserant, quod rex non potuit adimplere.? 


Sublato de medio episcopo Elyensi, constituitur per regem custos 
Willelmus, qui cum per aliquot dies non custos sed exterminator fuisset, 
preceptum regis recepit ut recederet. Cuius loco positus est Johannes 
Walerand, qui omnia ita destruxit ut etiam hostes eccelesie poterant 
lacrimari.? 


fo. 106b. 


In festo Sancti Nicholai rediit a curia Romana episcopus Bathon’ cui rex 
restitit defendens abbatem Glaston’ quem creauit et creatum intruserat.* 


fo. 107. 1257 


v kalendas Februarii auditum tonitrum fuit magnum et horribile uersus 
partes aquilonarias in Nortfolkia, scilicet in uilla que uocatur Brancestre. 


Sciendum quod frater Johannes de Dia de ordine minorum, magister 
Rustandus domini pape subdiaconus et capellanus, magister Bernardus 
canonicus Senensis domini pape subdiaconus et capellanus, una cum fratre 
Johanne de Cancia fratre minore nuncio domini pape in Anglia, quorum 
quilibet habuit potestatem a domino papa recipiendi procurationes suas 
a uiris religiosis et aliis clericis de regno et receperunt.* 


Eodem tempore electus est in episcopum Karleol’ magister Robertus de 
Chausesi domine regine clericus specialis.5 


fo. 107b 


Circa passionem Beati Albani rediit a curia Romana dominus Willelmus 
de Hortun’ monachus ecclesie Sancti Albani, cuius diligentia speciales 
exigit tractatus. Sed quia tantummodo illud negotium tangit ecclesiam 
Sancti Albani et cellas ad eam pertinentes, ad generaliora transeamus.® 


JW gives the date of the death of Simon of Elmbam, not given by Matthew Paris 
(v. 643): vi idus Junii, i.e. & June. 


xiii kalendas Julii obiit Rogerus de Huntingefeld baro. Eodem anno 
obierunt magistri Stephanus de Ecclesfelc, Ricardus de Lincoll’. Per 


1 Cf. v. 585; and the Liber Additamentorum, vi. 285, where Henry III proposes to 
make good the losses suffered by the Gascons due to the king of Castile. 

® Cf. v. $89 and 611. Matthew Paris does not mention the first custos, William. 

3 Cf. v. $34 and $90. 4 Cf. v. 681 (1258), where the first three are mentioned. 

* Cf. v. 678, where Matthew Paris records his consecration in 1258. 

* Cf. v. 628-9. 
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idem tempus Walterus Sancti Pauli London’ electus est in archiepiscopum 
Armachanum.! 


fo. 108. 
JW adds Walterus de Clifford’ to Matthew Paris's mention of those killed 
fighting the Welsh, v. 646." 


Garinus filius Geroldi uix euadens insultus Walensium dum infirmatus 
rediret uersus propria apud Walingeford’ obiit et ibidem in prioratu 
sepultus est. 


JW gives the date of the death of Robert of Sotindune, not given by Matthew Paris 
(v. 642): . . . idus Julii, i.e. between 8 and 14 July 


Per idem tempus missi sunt solennes nuncii ad regem Francorum ex parte 
regis Anglie, comes Legecestr’, Petrus de Sabaudia, cum aliis, ut treuge 
que inter eos capte que in festo Beate Marie Magdalene expirauerant 
prorogarentur. Rex autem Francorum humiliatus concessit eo scilicet 
quod caristia bladi et uini maxima esset in Francia, et quia frater cius 
irremedicabiliter comes Andegauie infirmabatur, qui tam. . .* /fo. 108b/ 
oculum unum amiserat.® 


fo. 108b. 
Inminente festo Beati Petri ad Uincula agricole de serenitate temporis cis 
collata celitus exhilarati, instanter licet sero segetes et fena putrida 
coadceruarunt, sed regales ministri plaustra, bigas, equos et homines cum 
angaria rapuerunt maledictiones pauperum non uerentes, quod in fine 
apparuit.* 


Eodem tempore transfretat magister Rustandus Romam aditurus multipli- 
catis reditibus et pecunia magna ditatus. Et negocium regni Appulie 
suspenditur multiplicatis debitis cum usuris ita quod audientes obstu- 
puerunt. 


fo. 109. 

Eodem quoque anno in principio autumpni orta est in exercitu regis 
quedam grauis dissensio inter comitem Hereford’ et Willelmum de 
Ualencia, sed uigilanter rege procurante prudenter est sedata ne intestinum 


1 For this last sentence, see v. 678, where the fact that Walter died as archbishop of 
Semel ernest Luard correctly points out in note 2 that this is a mistake for 


120 in oping this entry fom J, baci lth ames pp 19-2 (2 of the 
__*A gap hasbeen lf in the manuscript before the word i, no doubt with the 
intention of inserting the exact day. 

* Some words are evidently missing here in the manuscript. 

5 Matthew Paris (v. Ss, pores Go ponies canny 22 January 1257 for 
the purpose of prolonging the truce. See also v. 649-50 and 659-60. 

* This seems to refer to the Welsh campaign. Its place in JO (where it is omitted) 
would be between the words ipsorum tamen infecto and Interim Wallenses on p. 193 (213 of 
the second issue). 
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bellum in exercitu oriretur et inter indigenas et alienigenas strage facta 
miseranda Walenses forsitan se ingerentes triumpharent.! 


fo. 109b. 1258 


Eodemque tempore uenit regina apud Sanctum Albanum ut uota solueret 
eidem martiri in infirm[it]ate sua repromissa, et optulit unam preciosissi- 
mam pallam tanquam et sibi sanitatem in grauissima infirmitate restitutam 
recognoscens. O quam manifestum est et quam probatum hoc miraculum 
de quodam monacho Eliensi, et huic pagine indelebiliter comendarem si 
non scandalum eorundem monachorum formidarem. Sed huius summa 
narracionis est quod sine aliqua contradictione Beatus Albanus in loco 
ubi passus est requiescit, quod luce clarius probat contradictoris monachi 
amencia. Et probatum est hoc testimonio monachorum ueridicorum 
Sancti martiris Aedmundi ubi punitus est idem preuaricator et ueritatis 
contradictor.* 


Johannes de Gatesdene miles et Rogerus de Turkebi morbo grauissimo 
a domino sauciantur. 


fo. 110. 

Die uero Sancte Agnetis secundo quidam qui inter suos conuicaneos 
honoracior et spe[cjtabilior uidebatur, Robertus scilicet de Karletona, 
tocius corporis sui usu destitutus, media sui parte premortua et loquendi 
priuatus beneficio, ad tumbam Sancti Albani a grauissima paralisi curatus 
est perfecte, quod sufficienti probatione examinatum est et declaratum. 
Et cito post cuidam monoculo macula recedente, oculus tenebrosus est 
perfecte clarificatus.* 


Die Purificationis Beate Marie redierunt prenominati nuncii regis Angl’ 
a rege Francorum occultos et tacitos rumores reportantes, unde suspecti 
habebantur.* Abbas autem Westmonasterii adhuc trans mare remansit 
rumores cerciores et prosperiores expectando, Rex autem Francorum 
parlamentum habere proposuit in medio Quadragesime. Et rex 
Anglorum magnatibus et prelatis Anglie quos paulo ante conuocauerat, 
significauit ut supersederent quia aliter fuit negotium. 

In dominica Palmarum proximo sequens (sic) episcopus Northwicensis 
celebrauit suum festum.® 


1 Cf. v. 676-7, under the year 1258. * Cf. v. 653-4. b 
* Cf. v. 620, where Matthew Paris mentions miracles at St. Alban’s tomb in 1257. 


* This is not in the Chromica Majora. It is the last entry in JV’. 
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Clerks of the Parliaments, 1509-1953 


AN almost complete sequence in office of clerks of the parliaments 
has been constructed for the Middle Ages,’ but, as yet, little attention 
has been paid to the more recent period.*? The following list of 
clerks has therefore been compiled in continuation of the lists 
already in print. 

The appointment of the clerk in the modern period has normally ° 
been by letters patent, in accordance with medieval precedent. The 
terms of the grant have varied, John Taylor’s in 1509 being durante 
bene placito nostro but, usually, the grant was for life, until surrender 
or forfeiture. In 1875 the phrase ‘ during his good behaviour ’ was 
introduced, and in 1917 the first age limit (of 70 years) was inserted. 
The office, until the Act of 1824 came into effect,* was to be exercised 
either in person or ‘ by sufficient deputies’. Between 1531 and 
1574 inclusive, four separate grants were made to two persons, in 
each case, in survivorship. Between 1597 and 1818 some thirteen 
grants in reversion were made, eight prospective clerks named in 
these patents never in fact succeeding to office. 

It is not always easy to determine who was presiding over the 
Parliament Office as clerk on a given date. Where patents were 
granted in reversion, accession to office was on the day of death of 
the predecessor. This date was not reported to the House, and 
cannot therefore always be exactly ascertained. Where the office 
(or reversion of the office) was surrendered, the date of surrender 
may be equally hard to establish, as the original deeds of surrender 
have not survived, and do not appear usually to have been enrolled. 

Moreover, during the greater part of both the sixteenth century 
(and again during much of the eighteenth century),® the nominal 


1H. G. Richardson and George Sayles, ‘ The King’s Ministers in Parliament, 1272- 
1377 ’, ante, xlvi. 529-50; xlvii. 194-203, 377-97; and A. F. Pollard, ‘ Fifteenth-century 
clerks of Parliament ’, Bud/. Inst. Hist. Res. xv. 137-61. Cf. also A. F. Pollard’s general 
discussion of the Clerk’s duties ante, lvii. 31-58, 202-26. 

* Some references to the clerks in offiee 1509-1640 need a certain revision, ¢.g. ante, 
Ivii. 36, where Henry Elsynge is said to have been clerk 1622-40 (there were in fact four 
successive clerks in this period). The statement (ibid., 37, . 4) that a list of clerks and 
particulars of their patents is in Lords’ Journals, iii..42, is incorrect. A containing 
Seem lee Hee cals Sas Min guiien astenshe a9 epwnaee tle table of the 


House in connection with the earl of Oxford’s motion that the king “‘ be moved not to 
grat ay suas Rewessinan ollie desbahipof te pelea bmaricr tell tHe 
be first moved therein’’, The paper, however, is not mentioned in the joumals, al- 


though it is listed in Hist. MSS Comm, grd Rept., Appendix 20, and survives in the 
House of Lords’ Record Office. There is some account of the work of the modern 


clerks as record keepers by the present writer in “‘ The Fcrmation of the Archives 
of Pacliment, 1497-1691”, Journal of the Society of Archivists i, 151-8, 
* Except during the Commonwealth period and in 1855. See Pp. 84-5 infra. 


* John Gunthorpe was the fit clerk to obtain a clause authorizing him to act by 
deputy (21 June 1471, of. ante, vii. 35). * Cf. p. 80 below 
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clerk seems to have transacted little or none of the business of a 
session, the de facto clerk being an official appointed by the clerk 
himself (the House not always being notified). Thus, Sir William 
Paget delegated his duties to Sir John Mason and Thomas Knight 
jointly on 16 January 1542,! and on a number of occasions between 
1549 and 1551 the journal records that the commission of proroga- 
tion was read publice et clara voce . . . . Armigelo Wade, Armigero, 
Deputato Johannis Masone, Militis, Clerici Parliamenti,2 Wade being 
expressly termed ‘ deputy’ on 10 October 1549, Regium Diploma.* 
The consequent confusion in which the clerical work of parliament 
must have been conducted in the mid-sixteenth century is amply 
revealed by the letter sent by the Protector Somerset on 19 Novem- 
ber 1548 to Sir Edward North (who had surrendered the clerkship 
eight years earlier, in 1540) ordering him to hand over all the acts 
and muniments of parliament to Mason,‘ who did not receive the 
grant of office until 11 July 1550.5 

In the seventeenth century, administration by deputy practically 
ceased, except during the declining years of John Browne (who held 
the office until the age of 83). A succession of able and scholarly 
clerks from 1597 to 1635, constant in attendance on the House, did 
much to establish and consolidate the procedure both of the Parlia- 
ment Office and of the House it served,* and incidentally to raise the 
clerkship of the parliaments to administrative eminence. The 
House itself took cognizance of a clerk’s accession to office for the 
first time on 21 March 1621, when Henry Elsynge the elder came 
into the House and took the clerk’s oath ? (devised in 1610 for his 
predecessor, Robert Bowyer *). Unfortunately, although the oath 

* Lords’ Journals, i. 164. * Ibid. Pp. 35 390 391, 392, 393- * Ibid. p. 39% 


* Photocopy of manuscript letter in Lord Mersey’s Collection, House of Lords’ 
Record Office, F. 229. 
5 Although Mason is referred to unofficially as ‘ clerk of parliament’ in 1548 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. i. 56), and officially (though incorrectly) as clerk in 1549 
(ff. n. 2 above). 


* This was the period during which the standing orders of the House were formu- 


lated. C/. the note on the origin of the standing orders by the present writer in The 


of the House of Lords, x (New Series), xl-xliii. 

7* Ye shall be true faithfull, and truth ye shall beare to our Soveraigne Lord the 
kinge and to his heires and Successors, Ye shall nothinge knowe that shalbe preiudiciall 
to his highnes his Crowne Estate and Dignity Royall, but that ye shall resist it to your 
power, and with all speede ye shall advertise his grace thereof, or at the least some of his 
Councell in such wise as the same may come to his knowledge, ye shall also well and 
trulie serve his highnes in the Office of Clerke of his Parliaments makinge true entries 


_ and Records of the things done and past in the same, Ye shall keepe secret all such 


matters as shalbe treated in his said parliaments and not disclose the same before they 
shalbe published but to such as it ought to be disclosed unto, And generally ye shall well 
and trulie doe and execute all things belonginge to you to be done appertayninge to the 
Office of Clerke of the parliaments, as god you helpe and by the Contents of this booke.” 
(Lords’ Journals, iii. 59-60). The oath goes a little further towards defining the duties of 
the clerk than did the patents, which merely referred to offcium predictum (sc. Clerici 
Parliamentorum). 

* House of Lords’ Record Office. Main Papers, 21 March 1621. Cf. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., 3rd Rapt. App., p. 20. 
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continued to be administered to the clerks, there is no further 
reference in the Journals to oath taking or to succession in office until 
1788. Since then, however, the accession of each clerk of the 

i has been recorded in the Journals, and the patent of each 
grant has been entered there in extenso. 

In the eighteenth century the clerkship became again largely a 
sinecure. George Rose, the clerk in 1810, stated before the house 
of commons committee on sinecure offices that ‘ the clerk of the 
parliaments has done no duty for nearly a century ’.2 Henry Cowper, 
his clerk assistant, perhaps out of a sense of family loyalty, had 
disputed this, claiming that Ashley Cowper as clerk had ‘ attended 
regularly every day, as I have been informed, till he was about 
seventy years of age, after which time he desired leave to retire ’, 
when (¢. 1778), he was told he could ‘ abstain from attendance ’.* 
Samuel Strutt’s petition of 1771, however, confirms Rose’s statement 
that the clerkship was largely a sinecure,* and it seems that the most 
the sinecure clerks may have done was to sign orders of the House, 
the rest of the work being left to the clerk assistant. These 
deputies, however, in a period of rapidly expanding legislation per- 
formed their office very satisfactorily so far as can be judged from the 
extensive series of records surviving, and they were rewarded equally 
satisfactorily.® 

In 1824 an Act was passed ‘ for better regulating the office of 
clerk of the parliaments ’.? This provided that the clerk assistant 
should become clerk of the parliaments at the next voidance; that 
thereafter the duties of the office were to be discharged in person, 
and that the clerk should be removable by the sovereign only on an 
address from the house of lords, Other clerks officiating at the 
table were to be appointed by the lord chancellor (instead of, as had 
hitherto usually been the case, by the clerk of the parliaments),* 
subject to the approbation of the House, but all other clerks were to 
continue to be appointed by the clerk of the parliaments and to be 
removable at his pleasure. 

The annual payment to the clerk had been £40 from the Hanaper. 
Substantial fees, however, also accrued, estimated at {500 p.a. for 
John Browne, clerk in 1649,° and at £4,946 p.a. from 1803 to 1810 


* Lords’ Journals, xxxviii. 215-16. 
* rst Report from the Select Committee on Simecure Offices, Accounts and Papers (H.C.), 
ma eyes * Ibid. p. 628, * See p. 84, n. 9 below. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow had instructed George Rose to sign all Orders of the 
Howse (Sisscares Comanitios Report, p, 628.) 
a iii Canine Sheik Aaeeate Fein ts aa Sic IRs Nip Keke Gcteh ono 
average during the Neg 1803-10, £3,617 9s. sd. per annum, (hid. 627). 


mnt Geo. IV. 

* Certain cighteenth-century deeds of appointment of subordinate clerks survive in 
the House of Lords’ Record Office. From 1724 the House took an increasing interest 
in the nomination of these clerks. (Cf. LJ. xxii. 253, 256; xxviii, 6; ers aan, 
200; xxxiii, 77, &c.) * Commons’ Journals, vi. 
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when George Rose was clerk.' These fees were implied by the 
patents (the {40 being granted cum aliis proficiis commoditatibus, et 
emolumentis dicto officio qualitercunque spectantibus)* and from time to 
time were reviewed by the House. In 1824 the whole system of 
remuneration was revised on the establishment of a fee fund, and 
the then clerk, Sir George Rose (the younger) was awarded a fixed 
salary of £4,000 p.a., with a residence, and a retiring allowance of 
not more than {£2,000 p.a.® 

In the Act of 1824 the title of the office was ‘ clerk of the parlia- 
ments’, The medieval title had been clericus parliamenti, apparently 
becoming clericus parliamentorum for the first time in 1509,‘ then 
frequently reverting to the singular, but becoming fixed during the 
long clerkship of Browne in the seventeenth century in the plural 
form. The present day official signature, appended to all minutes 
and orders, is still ‘Cler. Parliamentor’. The plural presumably 
emphasizes the continuity of the office from parliament to parliament. 
Duties, in fact, have always pertained in the modern period to the 
clerkship continuously, whether a parliament was in being or not. 
The records of parliament have had to be preserved, searchers ad- 
mitted to them, copies and certificates issued, and it may for example 
be noted that there were four successive clerks holding office during 
the personal rule of Charles I, between 1629 and 1640. 


Maurice F. Bonp 


LIST OF CLERKS OF THE PARLIAMENTS, 1509-1953 ° 


Norse. C.J. Commons’ Journals 
C.P.R. Calendar of Patent Rolls 
d. died 


D.N.B. _ Dictionary of National Biography 
gt. grant of Letters Patent 
H.L.R.O. House of Lords’ Record Office 
H.M.C. Historical Manuscripts Commission 
L.c& P. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic 
LJ. Lords’ Journals 
1 Simecures Committee Report, p. 601. 
aaa Taylor’s patent, 29 October 1509, P.R.O. Pat. Rolls 1 Hen. VIII, pt. 2, m. 17; 


*L.J.lvi, 322. This salary by 1848 had been reduced to £2,500 p.a. with residence 
(House of Lords’ Record Office: Offices Committee Book A, p. 14). 
“In Taylor’s patent; Taylor himself uses both forms in the journals. C/. A. F. 


5 I am most grateful to Mr. ee cre Record 
Office for help in the compilation of references to the Patent Rolls in the list that follows; 
also to Mr. Christopher Dobson, librarian of the House of Lords, for making available 
to me notes compiled by Mr. F. G. G. Carr and the late Mr. V. Kitto, which provided 
the references separately acknowledged below. 


VOL. LXXIII——NO. CCLXXXVI F 
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P.C.C, Prerogative Court of Canterbury (Registers at Somer- 


set House) 
P.R. Patent Roll 
P.R.O. Public Record Office 
res. resigned 
ret. retired 
rev. reversion 
succ. succeeded 
surr. surrendered 
surv. survivorship 


In the list the grants are quoted from Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic to 1547, from the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1547-1563, and then 
from the original Patent Rolls, 1563-1715.1 The text of the later patents 
is cited from the Lords’ Journals. Variant dates sometimes quoted for 
seventeenth century grants derive from the calendaring of docquets and 
other documents subsidiary to the grant in the Calendar of State Papers 
Domestic? 


JouHn Taytor. gt. 29 October 1509 *; surr. by 17 April 1523.4 

Sin BrRraAN Tuxe. gt. 17 April 1523 5; gt. in surv. with North, 14 Febru- 
ary 1531 °®; surr. by 21 September 1540.” 

Sm Epwarp NortH (Lorp Norrn). gt. in surv. with Tuke, 14 February 
1531 ®; surr. by 21 September 1540.° 

THOMAS SOULEMENT. gt. 21 September 1540 ; d. 12 July 1541." 

Six Witram Pacer (Lorp Pacer). gt. 16 July 1541 1*; surr. by 19 May 
1543 38; regt. in surv. with Knight, 19 May 1543 ™4; summoned to 
parliament as Lord Paget, 3 December 1549 5; surr. clerkship by 
11 July 1550 %, 

Tuomas KniGur. gt. in surv. with Paget, 19 May 1543 17; d. by 11 July 
1550.18 

Str JoHN Mason. gt. 11 July 1550 ®; surr. by 4 December 1551 ™; gt. 
in surv. with Spilman, 4 December 1551 *!; d. 20 or 21 April 1566. 

Francis SpriMan (a/. Spelman). gt. in surv. with John Mason, 4 Decem- 


1 The statement that “‘ the patents of clerks of the parliament cease to be enrolled 
with Richard III ’’ (ante, vii. 34) is not correct. Cf. the accurate statement by the same 
author in Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xvi. 85, concerning the early sixteenth-century patents of 
the under-clerks of 

* It should be added that in some cases these calendar entries are so compressed 
that a grant in reversion may appear as a simple grant for life (¢f.C.S.P. Dom., 1603-1610, 
p- 652). *L. & P. i. 86. * Ibid. iii, 1251. 5 Ibid. ® Ibid. v. 56. 

" Ibid. xvi. 53. ‘The patent was noted on the Patent Rolls as vacated, ibid. v. 56. 

*L. & P. v. 56. 

* Ibid. xvi. 53. D.N.B., however, notes North as having resigned in 1541. 

101. & P. xvi. 53. 

"4 A. F. Pollard ‘ The Authenticity of the “ Lords’’ Journals’ in Rey. Hist. Soc. Trans. 


gtd ser., viii. 39. LL. & P. xvi. 504. 13. & P. xviii. 1. 366. 
“4 Ibid. D.N.B. has no grant to Paget until that of 19 May 1543. 
* G.E.C., Complete Sow x. 278. 6 C.P.R. 1549-15 $1, pp. 298-9. 
* L. & P. xviii. 1, 366.  CP.R., 1549-1} 51, Pp. 298-9. 
% C.P.R., 1549-1 J 51, pp. 298-9. = ae IJJ0-1J$ 3, P» 110. 
"| Ibid. 8 D.N. 
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ber 15514; surr. by 18 October 15747; gt. in surv. with Anthony 
Mason, 18 October 1574; d. by 12 September 1575.4 

ANTHONY Mason (a/. Wyckes).5 gt. in surv. with Spilman, 18 October 
1574 %; d. 12 July 1597.7 

Sir Tuomas SmirH. gt. 5 October 1597 °; d. 27 November 1609.° 

Rosert Bowyer. gt. in rev. after Smith, 5 October 1597; succ. 
27 November 1609 "; surr. between 12 and 21 March 1621 ™; d. by 
22 November 1622.18 

Henry E sync (the elder). gt. of rev. after Bowyer, 1 September 
1613 %; succ. between 12 and 21 March 1621 "*; surr. ¢. 29 September 
1635 17; d. by 7 March 1636.18 

Tuomas Knyverr.’® gt. in rev. after Bowyer and Crane, 8 October 
1611 ™; surr. 14 May 1613 ®; regt. in rev. after Bowyer and Elsynge, 
1 September 1613 **; succ. ¢. 29 September 1635 *; d. before 21 
December 1637.™ 


DANIEL BEDINGFIELD. gt. in rev. after Knyvett, 1 December 1635 *; 
succ. before 21 December 1637 *; d. circa 23 December 1637.” 


1C.P.R., 1fJ0-1$J3, Pp. 110. * P.R.O., C. 66/1112, P.R., 16 Eliz., pt. 5, m. 24. 

* P.R.O., C. 66/1112, P.R., 16 Eliz., pt. 5, m. 24. 

* On which day letters of administration were granted to his son, Francis. P.C.C, 
A.A. 83/1575. I am grateful for this reference, and for those in nn. 13, 18 and 24 
below to Miss M. Edmond. 

* Adopted son of Sir John Mason (D.N.B.) and grandson of Sir John’s mother by 
a second marriage (A. F. Pollard, ‘ The Authenticity of the ‘“‘ Lords’’ Journals’, /oc. 
cit.). * P.R.O. C. 66/1112, P.R., 16 Eliz., pt. 5, m. 24. 

7 MSS. of the Marquess of Salisbury, vii (H.M.C., 1899), 299. 

* P.R.O. C. 66/1458. P.R., 39 Eliz., pt. 1, mm. 44-5. 

* D.N.B. 1° P.R.O. C. 66/1458. P.R., 39 Eliz., pt. 1, mm. 44-5. 

12. On the death of Smith, see n. 9 above. 

12 On the 12th Elsynge was deputy clerk, cf. L.J. iii. 42; on the 21st he was clerk, 
ibid. p. $9. 18 Will proved this day. P.C.C. 93 Savile. 

4 Elsynge’s son Henry was his assistant in the house of lords, and became clerk of the 
house of commons in 1640. Cf. A. F. Pollard, ante, lvii. 36, who observes that the two 
meee ert ite Ge a The elder was nephew to Robert Bowyer, 

t. (Cal. State Papers Domestic, 1625-1649, Addenda, p. $45.) 

w eaRe. C. 66/1986. P.R., 11 Jac. I, pt.9,m.9. Sir Francis Crane, who had been 
granted the reversion after Bowyer (14 April 1606. P.R.O. C. 66/1696. PR, 4 Jac. I, 
pt. 6, mm. 4-5), had surrendered the grant on 14 May 1613 (noted in P.R.O. C. 66/1986. 
P.R., 11 Jac. I, pt. 9, m. 9). D.N.B. erroneously notes Crane as having a grant for life. 
Henry Maynard was granted the reversion after Bowyer and Crane on 13 December 
1610 (P.R.O. C. 66/1895. P.R., 8 Jac. I, pt. 57, m. 7), but he seems to have died soon 
afterwards, as he is not mentioned in the subsequent patent of 8 October 1611 (see n. 20 
below). 16 See n. 12 above. 

17 This seems likely as Elsynge was only paid. up to Michaelmas, 1635. P.R.O. 
Declared Accounts. Pipe Office, E. 3531/1670. . ** Will proved this day. P.C.C. 28 Pile. 

1* Half-brother of Henry Elsynge the elder whom he had assisted from at least 
December 1628. (The Kayvett Letters, ed. B. Schofield (1949), 92, n. 4.) 

* P.R.O. C. 66/1909. P.R., 9 Jac. I, pt. 12, m. 30. 

*1 Noted in P.R.O. C, 66/1986. P.R., 11 Jac. I, pt. 9, m. 9. 

33 Ibid. * See n. 17 above. 

* Will proved this day. P.C.C. 16; Goone. The office, however, may have been 
surrendered before death, as Bedingfield was paid from Michaelmas to Christmas, 1637. 
P.R.O. Declared Accounts. Pipe Office, E. 351/1673. 

* P.R.O. C, 66/2693. P.R. 11 Car. I, pt. 10, m. 15. 

** On death of Knyvett, see n. 24 above. 

*? Bedingfield was paid up to Christmas 1637. (P.R.O. Declared Accounts, EB. 351. 
Pipe Office, Mich. 1637..to Mich. 1638.) 
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Joun Browne. gt. 13 March 16381; d. by 8 June 1691.? 

Epwarp NorGate. Clerk of the Upper House at the Oxford parliament, 
22 January [to 16 April], 1644.* 

Henry Scosett. ‘ Clerk of the parliament ’ (after abolition of the house 
of lords), 14 May 1649. 

MATTHEW JOHNSON. gt. in rev. after Browne, Packer and Philip 
Warwick, 24 February 1673 5; succ. by 8 June 1691 ®; surr. 5 January 
1716.7 

Wriu1am Cowper. gt. in rev. after Johnson, 1 January 1715 °®; succ. 
5 January 1716 °; d. 14 February 1740.! 


1 P.R.O. C. 66/2767. P.R. 13 Car. I, pt. 18, gt. 4. Browne by patent was to receive 
his emoluments from the death of Bedingfield, and was paid from Christmas 1637 (see 
n. 3 above). Browne stayed at Westminster during the civil war but ceased to function 
as clerk when the house of lords was abolished on 19 March 1649. On 30 May 1660 
Browne made a declaration of loyalty to Charles II to obtain benefit of the general 
pardon promised in the Declaration of Breda (H.M.C., Tenth Report, Appendix, part vi, 
Pp. 177; original now in H.L.R.O.). It seems likely that Browne had in fact functioned 
as clerk from 25 April 1660, the first day of the Convention Parliament (¢f. the minutes 
in his hand for 25 April onwards, in the House of Lords’ Record Office, and the order of 
25 April 1660 cited in n. 4 below). Robert Packer, his second wife’s brother, was 
gtanted the reversion of the clerkship on 13 March 1638 (in Browne’s own patent), but 
died before Browne (cf. P.R.O. C. 66/3500. P.R. 1 Geo. I, pt. 3, m. 3). Sir Philip 
Warwick was granted the reversion after Browne and Packer on 3 January 1644, and by 
the same patent Sir Christopher Turnor was granted the reversion after Browne, Packer 
and Warwick. (P.R.O., original P.R. wanting; grants cited in C. 66/3154. P.R. 
25 Car. Il, pt. 12, mm. 10-11.) Both Turnor and Warwick surrendered their grants by 
24 February 1673, and the reversion was then granted to Sir Philip Warwick’s son, 
Philip Warwick, after Browne and Packer (P.R.O.C. 66/3154 as quoted above). War- 
wick the younger died before Browne (cf. P.R.O.C. 66/3500 as quoted above). 

* Buried this day in Eydon Church, Northants (G. Baker, History and Antiquities of 
the County of Northamptonshire, i. 502 (1822-30)). 

* H.M.C. Hastings MSS. ii. 118. 

* By act passed this day to make Scobell, who was already clerk of the commons, 
* clerk of the parliament’. The house of commons had on 8 February 1649 already 
ordered him ‘henceforth to subscribe all acts, orders and proceedings of this House, 
by the name of Clericus Parliamenti’ (C.J. vi. 134). On 25 June Browne was ordered 
to deliver to him ‘ all the Records, late belonging to the late House of Peers, and this 

House’ (ibid. p. 430). we SRS gpa ag NE plana aa 
281) and on 4 September 1654 (ibid. p. 365). On the restoration of an upper house 
Scobell officiated there, John Smythe being appointed on 20 January 1658 as ‘ clerk of 
this [se. lower] House’ (ibid. pp. 578-9). On 13 May 1659 Thomas St. Nicholas was 
appointed ‘ clerk of the parliament ’ (ibid. p. 650), and Smythe was ordered to deliver up 
what were presumably the Commons’ records to him (ibid. p. 652). ae 
bill was ordered to repeal the act making Scobell clerk of the parliament and settling the 
office on St. Nicholas (ibid. p. 659). It was ordered to be engrossed on 18 January 1660 
(ibid. p. 814), but proceeded no further. On 25 April 1660 Scobell was ordered by the 
restored house of lords to deliver the records of parliament to Browne (L.J. xi. 3). 

* P.R.O. C. 66/3154. P.R. 25 Car. Il, pt. 12, mm. 10-11. 

hae fees Eee 7 L.J., xxxviii, 215. 

-R.O. /3500. P.R. 1 Geo. L, pt. 3, m. 3. Original patent in H.L.R.O. 
(Parchment coll.). . 

*L.J. xxxviii. 215. William Cowper’s son, Major William Cowper, was granted 
the reversion of the clerkship on 17 May 1739 after his father and Ashley Cowper, hi 
uncle. (P.R.O.C. 66/3600. P.R. 12 Geo. Il, pt. 2, gt. 6.) Samuel Strutt in a petition 
to the House read on 21 February 1771 mentioned that under Ashley Cowper, the younger 
William Cowper had been ‘ in Fact the real clerk of the parliaments, he receiving all 
profits of the place’ (L.J. xxxiii. 77). The patent of 17 May 1739 is ignored in the 
patent of 1783, presumably because it never came into effect, Major Cowper dying in 
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AsHizey Cowper.! & in rev. after Johnson and William Cowper, 
1 January 1715 *; succ. 14 February 1740%; d. 6 June 1788.4 
GeorGE Rose. gt. in rev. after Ashley Cowper and Samuel Strutt, 24 
February 1783 5; succ. 6 June 1788 *; d. 13 January 1818.7 

Sr GeorGe Henry Rosz.® gt. in rev. after George Rose, 24 October 
1795 ®; succ. 13 January 1818 1; d. 17 June 1855.12 

Sr Jonn GeorGeE SHaw Lerevre. succ. 17 June 1855 #2; res. 11 March 
1875.48 

Sm Wrirram Rose."* gt. 27 April, 1875 %; d. 19 November 1885.28 

Sm Henry Jonn Lownpes GraHaM. gt. 22 December 1885 27; res. 
8 February 1917.'* 

Sir ArnrHuR THEODORE THRING. gt. 25 April 1917 ™; ret. 27 February 
1930.20 

Str Epwarp Hatt ALDERSON. gt. 3 March 1930 ™; ret. 2 June 1934. 

Str Henry JOHN FANSHAWE BADELEY(LorD BADELEY). gt. 2 June 1934"; 
ret. 17 May 1949.™ 

Sm Rosert Lestre Oversury. gt. 31 May 1949 *5; ret. 1 October 
1953.%* 

Sr Francis WriiuiaAM Lasceiigs. gt. 27 October 1953.27 


teference for which I am grateful to Mr. F. G. G. Carr). Major 

1763 had sought to appoint William Cowper, the poet, his cousin, first to be reading 
clerk and clerk of committees, and then, instead, at the poet’s request, to the clerkship 
of the journals. The poet’s efforts to prepare himself for this office led to his attempted 
suicide and subsequent attack of madness (_D.N.B.). ‘The Cowper family dominated the 
Parliament Office for a century or more. William the elder and Ashley were clerks of 
the parliaments from 1716 to 1788; Major William Cowper was for some years up to 
his death in 1769, as we have seen the “ real’’ clerk; his son William was admitted to 
the table in 1771 (L.J. xxxiii. 77) although he did not in fact succeed to the clerkship as 
had been planned; whilst Henry Cowper, the nephew of Major Cowper was clerk 
assistant (and de facto Clerk) from 1785 to 1826 (H.L.R.O. Offices Committee Book A, 


August 1769 (R. Clutterbuck, History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford, ii. 193—a 
Cowper in February 


P. 13). 1 R. Clutterbuck, Joc. cit, 
2 Younger brother of William Cowper, ibid. * See p. 84 n. 8 above. 
? On the death of his brother, See n. 10 above. * Clutterbuck, loc. cit. 


§ L.J. xxxviii, 215-16. Strutt died on 23 January 1785 (Gentleman’s Magazine, lv. i. 
79- 1am indebted to Mr. F. G. G. Carr for this reference.) 

*On death of Ashley Cowper, see n. 4 above. Rose then became M.P. for 
Lymington; he continued to be a member of the Commons to his death. (D.N.B.) 

7 D.N.B. 

* Son of George Rose, Sir George likewise was a member of the Commons, rep- 


cided Geuhoname: Beak rips 6 tity, Gud Chteeinats ams 00 to Wee 
(D.N.B.) *L.J. li. 481-2. 

4° On death of his father, see n. 7 above. 11 LJ. cvii. 126-7. 

12 Under terms of Act 5 Geo. IV, c. bexxii; L.J. boxxvii, 243-4. 

# L.J., cvii. 63. 

% Second son of Sir George Henry Rose, clerk 1818-35. (Times, obituary, 20 
November 18835.) LL. J. xvii. 126-7. 

18 Times, loc. cit. 7 LJ. cxviii. 5-6. 18 Ibid. cxlix. 20. 

19 Thid. cxlix. 94. % Ibid. clxii. 251. *1 Tbid. clxii. 252. 

98 Jbid. chxvi. 214-15. % Ibid. cixvi. 215. 4 Thid. clxxxi. 243. 

% Thid. clexxi. 248-9. % Ibid. clxxxv. 288. *” Ibid. 
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The Cabinet during the Grenville Administration, 
1763-1765 


HisToriAns attempting to trace the evolution of the Cabinet through 
the last years of the reign of George II and into the first years of that 
of his grandson have hitherto been precluded from drawing firm 
conclusions by the fragmentary nature of the evidence at their 
disposal. In particular, for the period of rather more than two 
years during Grenville’s administration, there have been known very 
few minutes or memoranda listing the persons present at Cabinet 
meetings and giving particulars of the business discussed.* The 
‘ rediscovery ’ of a quantity of unpublished Grenville papers now 
permits a far greater degree of definition in our knowledge of the 
working of the Cabinet between April 1763 and July 1765. These 
papers include records of the proceedings at fourteen Cabinet 
meetings for which no such documentation has hitherto been 
available.‘ 

Not all these documents are Cabinet ‘ minutes’ in the sense that 
they embody a recommendation intended to be laid before the king. 
One or two are notes of business discussed at the Cabinet without a 
record of any decision taken. For the meeting of 5 September 1764 
there is a memorandum of the business considered and of some 
observations made by Grenville, but the decision was recorded in a 
separate document, a ‘ minute ’, which at some time was apparently 
abstracted by Grenville’s factotum, Thomas Astle, and is now in the 
collection of his papers in the British Museum. For the meeting 
on 21 January 1765, the two documents—memorandum and minute 
—survive together, the one setting out the business put before the 
Cabinet, the other giving a lengthy statement of its recommendations. 
In the minutes the ‘ Lords’ present state their agreed ‘ opinion ’, 
and sometimes ‘ propose ’, that certain action should be taken; but 
only in the last of the series, that of 12 June 1765, is the formal 
relation to the sovereign clearly stated, in the phrase: ‘ The Lords 
were of opinion humbly to represent to His Majesty . . .’, followed 


* See Trevor ‘Williams, * The Cabinet in the Eighteenth Century’, History, new 
series, xxii. 240-52, especially pp. 247-50 and the bibliographical note on p. 240. 

* Minute of 23 April 1764, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Tenth , Appen- 
dix, part i, pp. 229-30; minutes of 5 September 1764, 1 February. 1763, Astle MSS., 
Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34713, fos. 192, 224; minutes of 5 April, 22 May 1765, The 
Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith (1852-3), iii. 15416, 41. : 


* Cited below as Grenville (John Murray) MSS. be wo erin 
eee kindly given by Sir John Murray, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., to. make use of these 
08 eli AO Seiealiliah ete 'aqses theta 20 March, 14, 17 August, 21 Septem- 
ber, 4 October, 12 +13 December 1764, 21 January, 12 June 1765. J. R. G. Tomlinson, 
“The Grenville Papers, 1763-1765 ’ (M.A. om, ae University of Manchester), 
Pp. 619-53, edits these documents. Mus. Add. MSS. 34713, fo. 192. 
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by their proposals. In all cases the minutes or memoranda are 
headed with the place of meeting and the date, followed by the names 
of those present, usually set out in two columns. 

With this new material, there is now record of Grenville’s 
Cabinet at work on nineteen different occasions.1 One of these, 
however, is so exceptional that it cannot be used for purposes of 
demonstration. The meeting of five ministers on 22 May 1765 was 
part of the process by which Grenville and three of his associates 
tried to force conditions upon George III after his first attempt to 
get rid of them had failed. The lord chancellor attended it, probably 
to hold a watching brief for the king. But it was not attended by 
the first lord of the Admiralty, Lord Egmont, through whom the 
king was then endeavouring to free himself from Grenville,? and it is 
possible that other members were absent because they were either 
hostile, or not privy, to Grenville’s plans. The conclusions which 
follow are based upon the records of the other eighteen meetings. 

A consideration of the persons present at these meetings and of 
the business transacted makes it plain that this was an ‘ efficient 
Cabinet ’ at work and that its form was clearly defined. 

The number of ministers present was usually between seven and 
nine—never more than nine. Only on six occasions was it less than 
seven, and there was nothing significant about these exceptions: 
they are explained by the circumstances that the lord president, the 
duke of Bedford, was ill during the summer of 1764, and that all but 
one of these smaller meetings occurred in August or September, 
months when the eagerness of ministers to escape the heat and stench 
of London made it notoriously difficult to assemble full Cabinets. 

The membership displays the balance of departmental and non- 
departmental offices which is familiar later in the century, although 
one or two of the offices concerned reflect the custom of the past 
rather than of the future. Of the four departmental ministers 
primarily responsible for administration, the two secretaries of state 
did not miss a single meeting, the head of the Treasury one only, 
and the first lord of the Admiralty only four. The other three 
ministers in regular attendance were the lord president (twelve 
meetings), the keeper of the great seal of Scotland (twelve meetings) 
and the lord chamberlain (eleven meetings). The fact that their 
attendance was lower than that of the departmental ministers appears 
due simply to their absence from London, and to Bedford’s illness, 
in August and September 1764. The appearance of the lord cham- 
berlain harks back to practice earlier in the century, but then the 

1 The Cabinet did, of course, meet on other occasions during these years, as can be 
pee epee te eda Nagy but for those 
meetings there is, so far as is known, no evidence about the attendance, and no formal 
record of the business 


transacted. 
® The Correspondence of King George III, ed. Sit John Fortescue (1927-8) (cited below as 
Fortescue), i, nos. 76, 77. 
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lord privy seal was not a member of this cabinet—a decade later, 
Earl Gower would have been made lord privy seal instead of lord 
chamberlain in order to give him rank as a minister in the efficient 
cabinet. The lord chancellor attended on only eight occasions. 
The lord lieutenancy of Ireland was still regarded as a Cabinet post— 
which it was not a few years later—and the lord lieutenant attended 
six out of eight meetings between 17 August 1764 and 1 February 
1765. These nine ministers constituted the full efficient Cabinet. 
The president of the board of trade attended on five occasions when 
business concerning his department was under discussion, but he 
was clearly not regarded as a member. Soon after Grenville’s 
appointment to the Treasury one anomaly was brought to an end. 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield attended on 8 July 1763, but very soon 
afterwards he withdrew, being apparently replaced by the keeper of 
the great seal of Scotland, Lord Marchmont. Although Mansfield 
was called in to give advice on the question of the regency in April 
1765, his regular membership of the efficient Cabinet had ceased 
almost ‘ two years ’ before.’ 

Most of the meetings took place at the house or office of one or 
other of the secretaries of state, and, so far as appears, a secretary of 
state usually opened the business. The matters dealt with were 
generally of major importance, one or two of them involving ques- 
tions of peace and war. The meeting of 8 July 1763 considered a 
report from the board of trade about settling the governments in 
America, the president of the board, Lord Shelburne, assisting in the 
discussion. This business was again before the Cabinet on 16 
September; and at this meeting the ministers also unanimously 
rejected out of hand a Russian proposal for a treaty of alliance, on 
the ground that it would entangle Great Britain in the affairs of 
Poland and Turkey. On 2 and 9 February 1764 the ministers dis- 
cussed collisions between the Dutch and British East India Com- 
panies in the Malay archipelago and resolved upon diplomatic action, 
rejecting the request of the East India directors for an immediate 
naval reinforcement in eastern waters. The meetings of 23 February, 
20 Match, and 23 April, were concerned with the affairs of Dunkirk 
and the Newfoundland fishery, still in dispute with the French since 
the signing of the Peace of Paris. Those in August and September 
considered proposals for a settlement of the claims for the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war made by the British and French East 
India Companies, and dealt with the renewed conflict in Honduras 
between British logwood-cutters and the Spanish colonial authorities. 
From October +764 till January 1765 Cabinet meetings were con- 
cerned with the defence of British settlements in the Gambia from 
French encroachments and with diplomatic protests by the French 


* The Correspondence of King George III, ed. Sit John Fortescue (1927-8), i, no. 100, 
Pp. 124. 
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arnbassador against the counter-measures set on foot by the Govern- 
ment. This business required the assistance in the Cabinet of the 
president of the board of trade. In April 1765 the ministers met to 
approve their draft proposals for the regency bill, and at the last 
recorded meeting in this series of minutes, that of 12 June 1765, they 
dealt with the completion of a commercial treaty with Sweden. In 
general, details of execution were not discussed at these meetings, 
though there were one or two exceptions, notably that of 21 Septem- 
ber 1764: on that occasion, the instructions for the naval officer who 
was to be charged with taking up the matter of the logwood-cutters 
in Honduras were set down and approved in considerable detail. 
The firmness of the data for the Cabinet during the Grenville 
Administration gives good ground for placing more weight on 
certain scattered pieces of evidence for the years immediately pre- 
ceding, at least back to 1757. Lord Chief Justice Mansfield told 
the house of lords in 1775, that he had been a Cabinet minister ‘ for 
part of the late reign and the whole of the present’. He also drew a 
distinction between the nominal and the efficient Cabinet, and he 
explained that ‘ for several years he acted as a member of the latter, 
and consequently deliberated with the King’s minister’, but that 
he had withdrawn from the efficient Cabinet some time before the 
end of the Grenville Ministry (as the Cabinet minutes show, he had 
withdrawn soon after it was formed). Now Mansfield was ap- 
pointed one of the nine members of the efficient Cabinet assembled 
by William Pitt in the summer of 1757. If his statement means 
anything, it must lead to the conclusion that there was a clearly- 
defined organ of government, to which Mansfield belonged, operat- 
ing throughout the years 1757-63 in a manner which was recogniz- 
ably the same throughout the period, and performing the sort of 
work which Grenville’s Cabinet was doing when, and after, 
Mansfield withdrew from it. This organ was already distinct from 
the ‘ nominal ’ Cabinet, which was approaching twenty in number 
and becoming a purely formal body:* the only occurrence which 
seems to reflect any confusion between them was the attendance of 
the archbishop of Canterbury at the meeting of 16 February 1763, 
otherwise composed wholly of ministers of the efficient Cabinet, at 
which—admittedly a grave and solemn occasion—the ratification of 
the Treaty of Paris was approved.‘ It was also distinct from the 
inner steering committee formed by the three or four departmental 
ministers, of which there is at least one trace in August 1757,5 and 


Sa ee ii (1775), 42-3. 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shelburne (1912), i. 65-6. 
+. Tame, Ti Cb Cael Erg 9h m 
et ese en Copy in the Astle MSS., Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 
$4715, fo. 114. 
* Two after a meeting on 4 August 1757 of eight ministers to discuss a pro- 
jected raid on the French coast, Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke: ‘ We had our meeting 
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which, at any rate between 1761 and 1764, was predigesting some at 

least of the business which came before it.1 This conclusion drawn 

from Mansfield’s statement is supported by other evidence. Various 

scattered minutes and memoranda—one or two new ones are added | 
by the unpublished Grenville papers—give lists of attendance and 7 
details of the business transacted at meetings of ministers during the 

period 1757-63 which have very much the same composition as 
Grenville’s Cabinet.* In the light of what is now known to have 

been going on after 1763, it is perhaps safe to place more reliance on 

these pieces of evidence that might formerly have been thought 
justifiable, for neither Bute nor Grenville was the sort of man likely 

to make innovations in Cabinet procedure when he came to the 

Treasury. 

The efficient Cabinet had arrived, and had practically become ‘ the 
Cabinet’ without qualification; but people were not exactly sure 
what they should call it. Nowhere in the minutes in the Grenville 
manuscripts is the word ‘ Cabinet’ actually employed; in a few 
cases the minutes were docketed at the bottom: ‘ Minutes of a 
meeting [of the Lords] at . . .’, followed by the place of meeting.® 
Lord Egremont, writing to the duke of Bedford on 16 February 
1763, referred to the Cabinet of that date as a meeting of ‘ such of 
his Majesty’s servants as are consulted upon his secret affairs ’, 
although this was the exceptionally large Cabinet, attended by the 
archbishop, which agreed upon the ratification of the Peace of 
Paris. When, on 14 August 1764, Grenville and the two secretaries 
of state, being probably the only ministers that day in London, 
decided that a larger meeting of their colleagues should be consulted 
on some business which had come before them, they drew up a 
upon the expedition, My Lord President, the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire with 
us.” Hardwicke replied on 7 August: ‘ It is very fortunate that you have had your 
larger meeting about the expedition.’ Taken together these passages seem to indicate 
Se ner ein Coie tinn Macrame nt Pek poe wae jeteed ono Anges: by 


the three whom Newcastle named, had already considered a plan in a smaller meeting. 
Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32872, fos. 468, 480. 

1 See the references to this ‘ inner ring’ given by E. R. Turner, op. cit. ii. 317, 342, 
R, R. Sedgwick, Letters of George III to Lord Bute (1939), nos. 128, 322, and J. R. G. 
Tomlinson’s thesis, cited above, pp. 141-3. Possibly, later on, the weakness of Lerd 
North’s Ministry as an instrument for conducting the American War is to be ascribed 
a ee ee 

business and the consideration of 


*Shelbume’s lst of the nine members of Pitt's Cabinet in July 535 Spent 
loc. cit.; Duke of Newcastle’s minutes and memoranda for meetings on 4, 9 August, 
5 September, 7 October 1757, 15, 18 July 1758, 28 February 1759, 29 February 1760, 
2 October 1761, 29 March, 8 April 1762, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32997, fos. 241, 243, 252, 
289, 32998, fos. 71, 85, 274, 382, 32929, fos. 18-24, 32999, fo. 452, 33000, fo. 41; Gren- 
ville’s memoranda and minutes, 21, 24 June 7 16 January, 16 February 1763, 
Grenville (John Murray) MSS.; 26 July 1762, Astle Collection, Add. MSS. 34713, 
fos. 110-2. ia ha Mecustivanl Geant pees evenpioned tetet A few of the 
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minute ‘to be communicated to the rest of His Majesty’s servants 
consulted upon his most secret affairs’ at a meeting appointed for 
the 17th.! Grenville himself tended to refer to these meetings as 
‘councils’, but in September 1764 he used the terms ‘ Cabinet 
council’ and ‘ council’ in succession in one passage in his diary, 
when he was clearly referring to one and the same body. In 1762 
and 1763 George III was describing meetings of Bute’s efficient 
Cabinet as ‘ councils ’,? and he seems to have then regarded the term 
‘ Cabinet ’ as applicable only to the full nominal Cabinet; * but in 
1765 he described as ‘ Cabinet meetings’ the assemblies of the 
efficient Cabinet which Mansfield had ceased to attend during the 
summer of 1763.5 The older politicians still sometimes spoke of 
‘council’ rather than ‘ Cabinet’ for a few years after 1765,° but 
whichever term they used they meant the efficient body of nine or 
ten ministers, which had by then become firmly established. 

The efficient Cabinet found in operation after the accession of 
George III was not, then, an innovation of his reign. Was it an 
innovation of 1757? Such a body was an essential part of the 
eoncept of the Pitt-Newcastle coalition. Among Newcastle’s papers 
of May and June 1757 relating to his negotiations with Pitt, amid 
successive drafts of Cabinets with twenty members or more, is an 
undated paper headed simply, ‘Committee of the Cabinet Council 
to meet on business ’, with a list of names and appointments—the 
lord president, the dukes of Bedford, Devonshire and Newcastle, 
Lords Winchelsea, Hardwicke and Mansfield, and ‘ three secretaries 
of state ’—ten in all. Though there were one or two changes of 
persons, the idea of the third secretary of state was dropped, and 
Hardwicke did not come into the efficient Cabinet immediately, this 
draft foreshadowed the future arrangement.’ Yet, a few weeks 
before, Fox and Newcastle, canvassing plans for a new Administra- 
tion to replace Pitt’s first Ministry, had written of an ‘inner ring’ 
or, as they called it, conciliabulum, of five or six ministers. This looks 
as if at that time they still thought of the efficient part of the Cabinet 
in terms of the form in which it is known to have existed in the 
years 1739-41.° Pitt’s efficient Cabinet differed appreciably from 
this, and at the end of his Administration it seems to have been 


1 Grenville (John Murray) MSS. * The Grenville Papers, ii. 513-14. 
® E.g. Sedgwick, op. cit. nos. 164, 165, 174-7, which refer to the meetings of 21 June 
and 26 July 1762 mentioned above. 
* Ibid. nos. 154, 317, both referring to formal meetings which were to hear drafts of 
the king’s speech. Cf. Hardwicke’s usage in 1761, in the passage cited in the next 
below: 


5 * Heads of my conversation with Mr. Pitt, June 1765 ’, Fortescue, op. cit. i, no. 100, 
P- 124. 

* For instance, during the winter of 1770-1, Rochford used both terms whereas 
George III stuck to ‘ Cabinet’. (Ibid. ii, nos. 843, 844, 845. 848, 849.) 

? Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32997, fo. 207. ® Turner, op. cit. ii. 314. 

* R. R. Sedgwick, ‘ The Inner Cabinet from 1739 to 1741’, ante, xxxiv. 290-302. 
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regarded as rather newfangled by at least one veteran politician. 
Lord Hardwicke hastening to give advice to the new first minister, 
Lord Bute, told him in October 1761: ‘ I had for some time thought 
that our meetings were too numerous. That those meetings under- 
stood to be of persons entrusted by the King in his most secret 
affairs, were now made up of as many persons, as a whole Cabinet 
Council ought to consist of, and perhaps more; and I hoped he 
would narrow them.’ This comment was delivered a week after 
the meeting of the ten members of the efficient Cabinet which im- 
mediately preceded Pitt’s resignation,* so it is possible to be reason- 
ably confident about the sort of body which Hardwicke was con- 
demning in the light of his long Cabinet experience. Bute seemed 
to agree; but he evidently preferred to rely upon the effectiveness 
of the inner steering committee rather than to reduce the formal 
size of the efficient Cabinet.* It may be, then, that 1757 is a signifi- 
cant date in the history of the Cabinet, and that the Cabinet of the 
later eighteenth century became stereotyped in a form which it owed 
to the mere accident of political circumstances; for Pitt’s war 
Cabinet took shape as a compromise between the conflicting prin- 
ciples of compression for the sake of efficiency and comprehension 
in order to accommodate a sufficient number of the leaders of the 
coalition which alone gave stability to the administration. How- 
ever, it is not within the compass of this paper to consider the 
derivation of the Cabinet arrangements after 1757 from those which 
had gone before. 
Ian R. Curisrig 


1 Hardwicke to Newcastle, 9 October 1761, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32929, fo. 144. 

* Ibid. fo. 18, cited W. Hunt, ‘ Pitt’s retirement from office, ; October 1761’, ante, 
xxi. 130-2. 

* Newcastle to Hardwicke, 14 October 1761, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32929, fo. 262. 
Bute’s efficient Cabinet did not escape the tendency to enlarge; with the inclusion of 
Henry Fox as leader of the house of commons at the beginning of 1763, it seems to have 
risen to twelve. (Minute of 16 February 1763, refs. cited n. 12 above.) 
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Reviews of Books 


Sancti Columbani Opera: Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, vol. ii. Edited by 
G.S.M. Waker. (Dublin: Institute for Advanced Studies, 1957.) 


Tue Rev. G. S. M. Walker and the Dublin Institute have rendered a 
service to scholars and non-Latin-reading laymen in publishing this book, 
where the works of Columbanus (Mr. Walker calls him Columban) are 
well edited and given a good English translation. Columban is here 
seen through the medium of his own writings, without romance: solid, 
exceptionally well-educated, a disciplinarian, a diplomatist, a very fine 
preacher (look at his phrases: life is a journey, and a man ‘ quasi viatici 
tantum paupertate contentus esse debeat ’: ‘ panis noster aeternus est, et 
fons noster perennis”), and a poet. He was, indeed, a very civilized 
person: for surely anyone who tossed off Latin puns in letters to popes, 
in the seventh century, must be reckoned a civilized person? To 
Gregory I he wrote of himself as ‘non sapientem, sed . . . sitientem’, 
using ‘ sapientem’ with a delightful double meaning; to a later pope, 
dealing with the troublesome matter of the ‘ Three Chapters ’, he could 
write ‘ Watch, for perhaps Vigilius was not very vigilant ’, and so forth. 
He was, of course, a fighting Irishman: but not, to his contemporaries, 
a romantic, holy, aimless wanderer, but a solid, weight-supporting block 
of stone in the temple. 

Mr. Williams begins with a historical chapter, dealing with the 
evidence for Columban’s life. He was born ¢. 543, professed ¢. 563 as a 
monk of the Bangor founded by Comgall some few years earlier: that 
Bangor where Sinlén Moccu Min was scribe and abbot; and first learned 
the ecclesiastical Computus by rote from a Greek," a very learned house. 
Columban arrived in France in 591, appealed to Pope Gregory I about the 
Paschal cycle in 600, was exiled from Luxeuil after conflict with the French 
bishops in 610, crossed the Alps to Lombardy in 612, and died at Bobbio 
on 23 November 615. He was the contemporary of Augustine at 
Canterbury, who wrote neither sermons, penitentials nor poems, but was 
occupied with the considerable task of converting the Saxons of southern 
Britain. The work of the two men is in great contrast; but in both 
cases it lived. 

Next follows a literary chapter, in which the Columbanian manuscript 
sources are enumerated and criticized, with a full bibliography. Dr. 
Ludwig Bieler supplies Notes on the Text Tradition and Latinity of St. 
Columban’s Writings, completing an introduction of Ixxxii pages; the 
Latin and English texts of Columban’s writings, printed on opposite 
pages, take 241 pages. 

Some points of special interest emerge. The last work has not been 
written on the history of the Paschal controversy in western Europe, and 
it is possible that it was stirred up by Columban’s letter to Pope Gregory, 


1 R."Plower, The Irish Tradition, 1947, Pp. 14 
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and was not already long discussed, as in Augustine’s arguments with 
British bishops, mentioned by Bede. Columban and his followers used 
the old eighty-four years’ cycle, and he argued in its defence, pointing out 
the erroneous practice of the French bishops. . He asked Gregory for a 
decision, but none came: his letter ends ‘If, as I have heard from 
Candidus (rector of the patrimony in Gaul), custom strengthened by 
antiquity cannot be changed, certainly, this is a very old error: but truth 
is even older, and refutes it.’ But in spite of Columban’s ‘readiness to 
engage in academic argument with a pope, and even offer him advice, he 
many times expresses his deep reverence for the see of Peter: ‘all we 
Irish, inhabitants of the world’s edge, are disciples of Saints Peter and 
Paul.” Columban’s biblical and classical scholarship are briefly but 
factually dealt with by Dr. Walker: Columban used a biblical text which 
was ‘the product of a period of transition, in which the native Irish 
version, already confused by the introduction of variants from other 
forms of the Old Latin, is gradually being superseded by the Vulgate ’. 
His rhetoric and vocabulary were still those of the late empire, though a 
Hisperic fondness for ‘ distinguished words ’ shows in the strange terms 
he borrows from the Greek. Mr. Walker probably wrote his brief 
description of Columban’s poems before the publication of PaulGrosjean’s 
Confusa Caligo: Remarques sur les Hisperica Famina ; his description of 
Columban’s De Mundi Transitu as ‘ neither metrical nor rhythmical, its 
principle . . . a simple count of syllables ’, with the second and fourth 
lines rhyming, gives rise to wonder about the place of the poem in the 
development of early medieval verse, and whether there was any Hisperic 
influence on its structure. 

Of the lasting results of Columban’s life work, three may be singled 
out. The Irish monasteries in Europe, inheriting his mental vigour, and 
working on a wider store of classical manuscripts than his own, became 
seminaries of learned monks. At Bobbio they wrote so fiercely, they 
were forever in need of more parchment, and washed down many old 
codices we should have liked preserved whole. Columbanian monasticism 
too spread for a time over western Europe; Mr. Walker deals clearly with 
Columban’s Regula Monachorum, Regula Coenobialis and Penitential, and with 
their relation to a possible earlier rule of Comgall and the works of Basil 
and Cassian: Columban looked back, through Cassian, to Greek and 
Egyptian monasticism, regularly calling the communal chanting of psalms 
and prayers modo canonico the synaxis, stressing the -respect due to the 
Seniores of a monastery, and using the word ‘ archimandrite’. Both in 
the Regula Coenobialis and the Penitential, the latter dealing with laymen as 
well as monks, Cassian’s principle of ‘contraria contrariis sanantur’ 
prevails: late rising must be cured by penitentially early rising, sloth 
by extra psalm-singing, insolence or loud speaking by blows, gluttony 
by abstinence. Cassian’s ‘eight principal vices’ are to be cured by 
penance, for penance is the medicine, the remedy of the soul. 

Mainly through Columban’s influence, the Irish use of the penitential 
system came to supersede the old, public reconciliation by the bishop after 
years of prescribed penance. The extension to laymen of the Irish mon- 
astic practice of recourse to the ‘ soul’s friend ’, abbot or priest, not only 


1 In Celtica, Dublin, vol. iii (1955), pp. 35-85. 
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for confession of public sins, but the disclosure of temptations and lesser 
offences, followed by the acceptance of advice and penance, spread through 
western Europe by Irish influence. The Canomes Hibernienses, in their 
earliest form, had preceded Columban, and they were used in England 
by Archbishop Theodore in that collection of ‘ judgements ’ which Eoda 
the priest obtained from him and the Discipulus Humbrensium wrote 
down: but on the Continent, the Irish monks used Columban and 
Cummian and evolved another series of penitentials. Though the system 
of commuting penances (first for psalms and fasting done by another, 
then by alms-giving, and then for money given for any holy object, so 
that a day’s fasting might be reckoned at a denarius) was discredited in the 
ninth century: yet the Irish, Columbanian, system of combining private 
confession, spiritual counsel and the receiving of penance and absolution 
survived: though for monasticism itself, Benedict and not Columban 
became the patriarch of the west. 


MARGARET DEANESLY 


Hugh du Puiset, Bishop of Durham. By G. V. Scammett. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1956.) 


Tue career of Hugh du Puiset was well worth a book. On his father’s 
side, as Stubbs remarked, his ‘ ancestors had been accustomed to deal on 
an equality with kings, and to give them no small trouble’. Through 
his mother, Agnes of Blois, he was assured a place in a still more eminent 
connection, for King Stephen was among his uncles. His advancement 
in the English Church came by the patronage of Henry of Winchester. 
Settled in the see of Durham (perhaps Winchester’s influence in this 
counted for more than Mr. Scammell allows) only a few months before 
Henry II came to the throne, he survived Henry to become an earl under 
Richard and to serve him for a short while as Justiciar and viceregent. 
His episcopate of forty-two years is the longest in Durham’s history, 
except for Nathaniel Crewe’s; not even Bek’s excelled it in magnificence. 

This feudal grandee was little implicated in the Becket controversy; 
a superb patron of the arts, he was probably not a learned man himself nor 
an expert canonist. But Mr. Scammell brings together a fair weight of 
evidence to show that Hugh’s activity as judge-delegate and arbitrator in 
ecclesiastical disputes was not negligible; he was much less isolated from 
the general life of the Church in England than has sometimes been supposed. 
The strength of Mr. Scammell’s account lies in his knowledge of the 
rich records of the Durham Treasury for this period, in their full range 
and original form. Perhaps not since William Greenwell, who frequented 
them for a long lifetime, have they been worked at so assiduously. In 
his second Appendix Mr. Scammell edits a dozen of Hugh’s acta, hitherto 
unpublished, and since his book went to press he has printed more else- 
where ( Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxix; Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th series, xxxiii-iv). 
His criticism of the Durham foundation forgeries is impressive. Con- 
trary to earlier opinion, which placed them in the first half of the twelfth 
century, he brings good reasons to support the view that they were born 
of the convent’s difficulties with Bishop Hugh and were confected in 
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groups ¢. 1165, ¢. 1185-9 and at the end of the century. Doubts may be 
felt about some details in his argument. His account of the circumstances 
leading to the fabrication of the spurious charters of Archbishops Thomas 
I and Roger of York does not carry complete conviction. Is it really 
likely that ¢. 1186 du Puiset was claiming a jurisdiction in spiritualities at 
York during the vacancy, as Mr. Scammell suggests (p. 175) ? That was 
the dean’s business, and Hubert Walter was not the man to permit trespass 
on his rights in silence. What Howden tells us is something different: 
that Hugh claimed with Hubert first voice in the election of a new arch- 
bishop, as ‘ special son of the church of York’. But clearly Mr. Scammell 
has taken discussion of the intricate problem of the Durham forgeries a 


‘good step forward. It is to be hoped that he will find opportunity to 


publish a full development of his views. 

Mr. Scammell has been able to base his account of the administration 
of the liberty and diocese of Durham under Bishop Hugh on solid docu- 
mentary grounds. He has interesting things to say about the feudal 
geography of the north-east, and by combining the evidence of Boldon 
Book, the charters and the exchequer records for the vacancy after Hugh’s 
death he gives a fuller and livelier picture of the resources of the liberty 
than emerged from Lapsley’s more legalist analysis. His conclusion that 
the bishop of Durham was rich as a great landlord rather than as a great 
immunist compels acceptance, as does his warning against overestimating 
the extent to which ‘palatine’ immunities could withstand the king’s will. 
Perhaps Hugh might have been given rather more credit for his capital 
success as a Landesherr: the acquisition of Sadberge and the related 
homages, which did much to give territorial homogeneity to the pala- 
tinate. Did he offer 600 marks as well as the Lincolnshire fees for the 
original grant of Sadberge, as Mr. Scammell suggests (p. 49), or was this 
an additional amount he had to pay to secure its return in August 1190 ? 

The impression left of Hugh as a diocesan administrator is that he 
was quite reasonably conscientious and efficient; self-willed, of course, as 
his troubles with his chapter and his archbishop showed, and, though by 
no means blind to the rapid changes taking place about him, perhaps 
somewhat conservative in his methods in his later years. Mr. Scammell 
shows him surrounded by an adequate familia, but does not mention the 
appearance of an official ; presumably this innovation had to await the 
arrival of Bishop Philip of Poitou. When discussing Hugh’s dealings 
with the convent of Durham Mr. Scammell possibly makes too much of 
the continuity of conflict from ¢. 1162 onwards. Bishop and convent 
were engaged in what looks very like concerted action against the priory 
of Tynemouth in the early seventies; Hugh certainly had a lever in his 
dealing with the convent which Mr. Scammell has overlooked. He tells 
us of Archdeacon John (¢. 1155-74), ‘ emulating his master’ with his 
secular state, his vill of Healeyfield, his clerk and chamberlain (p. 234). 
But he does not point out that this John was a monk. In the margin of 


Jobannes Archid(iaconus) monachus) et prof(essus), and in the twelfth-century 


* list of monks in the Durham Liber Vitae fo. 42% he appears as Job(anne)s 


Archid(iaconus) a little senior to Bartholomew and Germanus, and so 
professing rather before 1150. In the similar list at the beginning of the 
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Cosin’s MS. of Historia Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, fo. 8 the name is given as 
Iurdanus, without title. Perhaps the discrepancy can be explained by 
change of name in religion. But it seems clear that John was not merely 
a monk ad succurrendum, as was Hugh’s nephew (or son, as Mr. Scammell 
prefers) Archdeacon Burchard (Liber Vitae, fo. 57). For the first twenty 
years of Hugh’s episcopate Mr. Scammell’s statement that ‘the arch- 
deacons were excluded from chapter and thereby from any réle in the 
internal government of the church’ (p. 162) needs modifying. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Scammell has not extended to his narrative 
sources the systematic criticism which he has devoted to the Durham 
records. For inevitably he has turned to the chroniclers for much of 
what he has to say about du Puiset’s political career and personality. 
What are we to make of Roger of Howden’s sometimes disobliging 
remarks about du Puiset ? For Howden, as Mr. Scammell shows, had 
grievances against the bishop over tithes and perhaps also about a pension 
payable from his church. Such questions are the more important because 
Mr. Scammell is prone to base slashing judgments on slight indications 
in the chroniclers. He is, of course, fully entitled to his somewhat 
resolutely unsentimental approach to du Puiset. But is he always fair ? 
Sometimes one feels that he has fallen into the trap of imputing over- 
grandiose schemes to Hugh on insufficient grounds. We are told repeatedly 
(pp. 62, 176, 182, 188) of Hugh’s plans to secure the succession of Bur- 
chard du Puiset as archbishop of York, or, failing that, as bishop of Dur- 
ham. For York the evidence seems to amount to no more than a rumour 
repeated by Gerald of Wales with an wt ferebatur (Vita Galfridi, p. 377). 
For Durham Mr. Scammell refers us to Geoffrey of Coldingham; but all 
that Geoffrey has to say is that Burchard could have had the bishopric 
after Hugh’s death had he been willing to pay the king’s price. Similarly 
unsubstantial seem the indications which lead Mr. Scammell to conclude 
that du Puiset was always consumed by longings for great political place 
(pp. 49, 66), ending as ‘ a blindly ambitious old man’ obsessed by ‘ large 
schemes for the absolute rule of the north’ (p. 172). Such phrases do 
less than justice to the realism which had enabled this relic of the house of 
Blois to survive in eminence for forty years in an Angevin England— 
despite his stumble in 1173-4. The earldom of Northumbria and the 
temporary exemption from the jurisdiction of York were life grants only. 
Excessively conscious of what was due to his position, prickly for his 
independence, eager for money and the power which money meant: du 
Puiset was probably enough all these things. But he was no fool to 
brave the will of the king, and his capitulation to William Longchamp 
in 1190 meant no more than that for the moment Longchamp repre- 
sented Richard’s will. To say of du Puiset: ‘He could crush a weak 
man like Prior Thomas by a show of rage, but he was hesitant before 
his equals’ (p. 243) seems mere emotive writing. We know precious 
little of Prior Thomas, whether he was weak or strong ; and violentia 
episcopi depositus cessit suggests something more effective than a show of 
rage. One specific charge calls for notice. Mr. Scammell endorses as 
‘substantially true’ Newburgh’s statement that Hugh’s foundation of 
Sherburn hospital ‘was a charity based on pillage and extortion’ 
(p. 196). That is a grave accusation. As to a large part of Sherburn’s 
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endowments, on Mr. Scammell’s own showing (p. 108), it is clearly false; 
concerning the only item, the vill of Garmondsway, about which there 
might be something in Newburgh’s allegation, Mr. Scammell’s discus- 
sion (pp. 10 n. 3, 199) is inconclusive. 

That Mr. Scammell’s judgments about du Puiset are often more 
certain and sometimes more hostile than the evidence seems to warrant 
does not greatly impair the value of his main achievement, which is 
to have thrown new light én conditions in north-east England at an 
obscure period and to have related them vigorously to developments in 
the country at large. And so it may seem ungenerous to dwell on 
criticism of details. But as Mr. Scammell has made it unnecessary 
for anyone to work through all this du Puiset material again, it 
may be useful to record some matters which seem to call for cor- 
rection. A few dates have gone astray. William of St. Calais joined 
Odo of Bayeux against William Rufus in 1088, not 1087 (p. 36); Bishop 
Geoffrey Rufus died on 6 May 1141, not in 1140 (p. 129); the nuns 
of Swine produced their letter under Hugh’s name in 1308, not 
‘in the thirteenth century’ (p. 85); the Durham document 2.4. Pont. 8 
which Mr. Scammell dates ¢. 1218 (p. 189) must be later than 2 July 1219, 
for it refers to peaceful seisin enjoyed by the monks for two years after 
the consecration of Bishop Richard Marsh. While it is good to see 
Thurstin restored to his proper place among the archdeacons of Durham, 
the agreement between St. Calais and Vitalis of Westminster which men- 
tions him is to be dated May 1083-5, rather than 1081-5 (p. 142, n. 4), 
since it refers to the monastery and monks of Durham. At times Mr. 
Scammell’s handling of his sources seems open to question. That Master 
Laurence was St. Bernard’s candidate for the see of Durham in 1143 (p. 20) 
seems neither a necessary nor a likely inference from the document quoted ; 
Coldingham’s phrase de forinsecis edoctus, sed minus literis eruditus should not 
have been used to support the statement that Prior Absalon ‘ was educated 
abroad’ (p. 70). The Vita Bartholomei says nothing about the hermit 
Bartholomew spending time ‘ in commercial pursuits ’ in Scandinavia, nor 
that the Flemish woman who tried to enter his oratory was an ‘ acquaint- 
ance’ (p, 215). It is hard to make much of the Aelgeranus on page 219; 
perhaps he is a mistaken conflation of the monk Aege/r’ of 2.1. Pont. 3* 
and the W. de Alrikar of 2.1. Pont. 4 or S(?) de Al. . . of 2.1. Pont. to. 
While it is true that the wording of du Puiset’s notification 4.1. Pont. 14 is 
almost identical with that of Flambard’s 2.1. Pont. 2 (pp. 133, 254), 
surely Mr. Scammell should have noticed the highly significant addition 
in Hugh’s document: salua in omnibus mea episcopali autoritate? On 
page 195 he seems mistaken in implying that the Afstestaciones testinum of 
¢. 1221 support his contention (reasonable enough in itself) that the crimi- 
nal pleas on the episcopal fee were of slight importance. This enquiry 
was about rights of jurisdiction on the prior’s fee, not the bishop’s: a fact 
which he has occluded by dropping the phrase e¢ non Prior from his quota- 
tion. And possibly Mr. Scammell’s practice of referring sans phrase to 
Rannulf and John as archdeacons of Northumberland is misleading. It 
seems clear that Rannulf, though a very great man in the bishopric from 
1128 at the latest until 1153, was the junior archdeacon to Robert and then 
to Wazo, and never held the maior archidiaconatus ecclesie Dunelmensis; buat 
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the territorial title Northimbrie is not applied to him. John generally 
(but not always) tests after Wazo and Burchard, which suggests that while 
they were active he held the junior post; what his position may have been 
between Wazo’s cessation (¢. 1158) and Burchard’s entry into office 
(¢. 1172), when there was no other archdeacon in the diocese, is obscure. 
He is often called Archidiaconus Dunelm(ensis) ; in a notification of his 
for a Northumberland church ¢. 1162-6 he calls himself Archidiaconus 
dunelmi and the legend of his seal attached to this document appears to 
read Sigillum ...annis.s D..... ensis Arch. (3.2. Spec. 9; Greenwell 
and Blair, Durham Seals, nr. 3252). 1 have met no instance in which he 
is called Archidiaconus Northimbrie. That title is first applied to William 
(¢. 1174-96 ?), but he also witnesses on occasion as archdeacon of Durham. 
From the Chancellor’s Roll, 8 Richard I we can be sure that a territorial 
archdeaconry of Northumberland was in being before the end of du 
Puiset’s episcopate, but if the obscure G. (or T.) de Pertico be left on one 
side, then the first consistently to call himself Archidiaconus Northimbrie 
seems to have been Richard Marsh. The reader might have been warned 
that only by prolepsis can the title be attributed to Rannulf or John. 


H. S. Orrier 


Admiral Eugenius of Sicily. His Life and Work and the Authorship of the 
‘ Epistola ad Petrum’ and the ‘ Historia Hugonis Falcandi Siculi’. By 
Evetrn Jamison. (London : Published for the British Academy by 
the Oxford University Press, 1957.) 


Miss Jamison’s work on Admiral Eugenius, which has been eagerly 
awaited, does much more than fulfil expectations for, like all the best 
biographies, it is far more than a biography. The business of its re- 
viewer must be in the first place to indicate how much we are offered 
beyond what the title suggests. Part i of the book is entitled ‘ The life 
and work of Admiral Eugenius’. The first three chapters of this part 
deal respectively with the admiral’s acknowledged writings, the fiscal 
organization of twelfth-century Sicily, and the career of Eugenius himself 
as administrator and man of letters between 1159 and 1189. The second 
chapter, in addition to describing the Sicilian camera and duana, includes an 
interpretation of the struggle for administrative posts under William I and 
II which in Miss Jamison’s view reflects a wider struggle between the 
different racial elements in the kingdom. But it is the next four chapters 
which contain strikingly more than their titles promise, indeed they amount 
almost to a history of the Regno during the crucial years 1189-1202. 
Chapter iv is a study of Tancred’s reign and in particular of his policy 
vis-a-vis the baronage and towns when seeking support against Henry VI. 
The following chapter deals with the reign of William III and Queen 
Sibylla, with their familiares and their relations with the barons, Henry VI’s 
invasion, and financial administration between Tancred’s death and that 
of Henry VI. Some dozen pages in the next chapter are devoted to a 
brilliant demonstration that there was no plot by Queen Sibylla and her 
supporters against the Emperor in November 1194. It seems extra- 
ordinary that this story has been so readily believed. Recent history may 
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have aided Miss Jamison in making her sceptical concerning charges of 
treason, but she is able to pass from scepticism to absolutely convincing 
disproof. The final chapter of part i throws much new light on the 
rebellion of 1197 and identifies the baron whom the conspirators were 
proposing to set up as king. This biographical section is sugmented by a 
calendar of forty illustrative documents, four of which are printed in full. 

Part ii is concerned with the authorship of the Epistola ad Petrum and 
the Historia Hugonis Falcandi Siculi, Waving firmly established that 
Admiral Eugenius the poet and translator is the same as Admiral Eugenius 
the administrator, Miss Jamison proceeds to state her grounds for the 
attribution to the admiral of the Episto/a and Historia.. There is not room 
to give a full summary of her argument, which is set out with great clarity 
and which seems a very strong one indeed. It begins with a considera- 
tion of the manuscripts (amplified by an Appendix and by some of the 
nineteen plates) and of previous views on the authorship of these works: 
here Gibbon’s scepticism in the face of the Maurists’ belief that ‘ Hugo 
Falcandus ’ was a Frenchman (Decline and Fall, chapter lvi, note 62) might 
have found mention. The following sixty pages set out the case—an 
entirely new one—for Eugenius’s authorship of the Epistola and Historia 
and for the attribution of the Historia to the period of his imprisonment in 
Germany during the years 1195-6. ‘The strongest arguments employed 
are the admiral’s signature, which might well be misread by a sixteenth- 
century Frenchman as ‘ Hugonis Falcandi’, his fame as an historian in 
his lifetime, the close acquaintance of the author of the Historia with the 
details of fiscal administration, and the very marked parallels between the 
story of Stephanites and Ichnelates—a Sanskrit fable edited by Eugenius— 
and the framework or ‘ plot’ of the Historia. Not all the arguments 
employed seem as convincing as these. The stylistic resemblances 
between the Epistola and Historia and Eugenius’s acknowledged writings 
are not very close, the recommendation of fiscal measures in the Epistola is 
a common-sense suggestion that would not have occurred only to a 
financial administrator, and the emphasis on ‘ Fortuna’ in the Historia’s 
account of the fall of the Norman royal house is again something of a 
commonplace which hardly helps as an indication of authorship. Each 
of the arguments is bound by its nature to be inconclusive on its own. 
The parallels between the Historia and the fable, for instance, might be the 
result of the author of the former being a reader, yet not the editor, of the 
latter, while the resemblance of the admiral’s signature to ‘ Hugonis 
Falcandi’ might be mere chance. Yet the cumulative strength of Miss 
Jamison’s case is extremely strong and anyone who doubts it is faced by a 
formidable body of evidence superbly presented. The case made out for 
verbal contributions by Eugenius to the Chromica S. Mariae de Ferraria is 
also very convincing. 

The suggestion that the fable of Stephanites and Ichnelates provides the 
framework for much of the Historia’s account of the events of 1154-69 is 
most persuasive, but its acceptance has consequences for one’s assessment 
of Admiral Eugenius as an historian. The adoption of this Procrustean 
scheme would indicate a willingness to play fast and loose with historical 
fact and indeed Miss Jamison herself once referred, in writing of the 
Historia in a review (ante, lii, 121-2), to ‘ the party animus, the innate con- 
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tradictions, the senseless vilifications of that master of style and invective ’, 
There is an element of paradox in her description of Eugenius as ‘a great 
historian ’ and of the Historia as ‘ one of the greatest medieval works of 
history ’, even though she is evidently here judging the admiral as a 
literary historian rather than as an accurate chronicler of events. One 
may also wonder whether the Episto/a was as influential as Miss Jamison 
appears to imply; she tends to assess Tancred’s policy in the light of his 
adoption or rejection of the measures advocated in the Episto/a, yet there 
seems to be no evidence that he saw the work. But the abiding impression 
left by Miss Jamison’s book is of the astonishing achievement of twelfth- 
century Sicilian culture. In a striking passage she compares the attitude 
of Admiral Eugenius to the sites of antiquity with that of Henry VI’s 
chancellor, Conrad of Querfurt. Eugenius had read Homer, he was 
familiar with Plato’s Republic and Statesman—Miss Jamison suggests 
that his political ideas enshrining Platonic influences may in turn have 
influenced the thought of Frederick II—he was a Greek poet in his own 
right and could translate from Arabic as well as Greek into Latin. 
Whether or not one accepts Pirenne’s view of the fructifying effects on 
economic life of Mediterranean interconnections, twelfth-century Sicily 
with its confluence of Byzantine, Arabic, Italian and Norman influences, 
soon to be joined by a new strand from the Languedoc, suggests that the 
same concept is even more applicable to cultural life. It is one of the 
great joys of this book that it cuts across the conventional barriers of 
* political history ’, ‘ intellectual history ’, and the rest, as is indeed neces- 
sary in dealing with a figure in that long and honourable tradition of men 
in high office who are also men of letters. The octogenarian biographer 
of Admiral Eugenius, whose season of mellow fruitfulness knows nothing 
of mist, is now preparing for us a contrasting study in many lives, the 
definitive edition of the Catalogus Baronum : this too will be awaited with 
impatience. D. P. Water 


Calendar of Justiciary Rolls, or Proceedings in the Court of the Justiciar of 
Ireland, I-VI Years of Edward II. Prepared by Hersert Woop and 
Atsert E. LANGMAN and revised by MARGARET C. GRIFFITH. 
(Stationery Office, Dublin: 1956.) 


Some sixty years ago the deputy keeper of the Public Record Office in 
Dublin decided to publish in calendar form the Justiciary Rolls from the 
reign of Edward I to that of Richard II: they contained a record of the 
legal and administrative business transacted in the Court which accom- 
panied the Justiciar of Ireland in his travels about the country. Two 
volumes, published in 1905 and 1914, covered the years 1295-1307, though 
it should be said that the series did not originally begin with that year and 
it is still possible to find transcripts from much earlier rolls. Their great 
value was immediately recognized and scholars on both sides of the Irish 
Sea have laid them constantly under contribution. Unfortunately nothing 
+ Eugenius’s translation of Ptolemy’s Optics has now appeared in a critical edition, 
by the University of Louvain : L’Optigue de Claude Ptolémée dans la version 
latine d’ apris V’arabe de I’émir Exgine de Sicile, edited by Professor A. Lejeune (Louvain, 
1956). 
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more was brought to the stage at which it could be sent to the printers 
before 1922 when the Public Record Office and its priceless contents were 
destroyed. After that holocaust few medieval records were left: two 
memoranda rolls of the exchequer, one common bench roll and one 
justiciary roll. However, stored separately from the records and owing 
their survival to that happy accident, were calendars of justiciary rolls 
from 1308 to 1318, and the present volume prints those for the period 
8 January 1308-3 June 1314. We may take it for granted that a subsequent 
volume will make available the remaining calendars, though we may hope 
that the series will not then end abruptly. It is true that, except by sheer 
luck, no more complete rolls will come to hand: the justiciary roll for 
Michaelmas 1307 somehow escaped from the Public Record Office during 
the early part of the nineteenth century and may still make its appearance, 
Yet it is possible to supplement our knowledge, both before and after 
1295-1318, from the transcripts, made for the Irish Record Commission 
during 1820-30 and to be found in the twelve volumes of ‘ plea rolls’ 
and the forty-three volumes of ‘ exchequer memoranda rolls’ (which 
often contain abstracts from plea rolls that had somehow got into the 
wrong class of records). The ‘ Ferguson Transcripts ’, also in the custody 
of the Record Office, can be usefully called in aid. But all this raises an 
embarrassing problem for an editor. The clerks employed by the 


commissioners were ill-equipped for their task and only too often their - 


work was incredibly and ludicrously bad.1_ Furthermore, the calendars 
made within the Record Office a hundred years later, the first one in 
particular, are no more than rough drafts, the work of men who, to begin 
with, had not much knowledge of the legal process and technicalities that 
lay behind what they were calendaring, and had no opportunity to lick 
their summaries into shape by a definitive revision. They did not know 
that the product of their labours would by unimaginable accident be 
exalted to the status of a primary source of historical information. They 
left many gaps, either because the court rolls were mutilated or because 
they could not read what was before them and naturally expected that they 
would be able to fill in the /acunae later on. Their summaries contain 
many mistakes, infelicitous expressions and unintelligible passages. 
Since they laid no stress on literary form and made their translations, after 
the fashion of Kelly's Keys to the Classics, in close adherence to the original 
text, it is possible to amend many crudities even though the Latin version 
has irrevocably vanished. It is simple to replace the ‘ mercies ’ that are 
* pardoned ’ or ‘ appraised’ by ‘ amercements’; ‘ ingress’ by ‘ entry ’; 
* dividend ’ by ‘ indenture’; ‘ transgressions’ by ‘ trespasses; ‘ receipt’ 
by ‘ harbouring’ ; ‘ consideration’ by ‘ award’; ‘ dismissed ’ by ‘ left ’; 
‘premonition’ (once given as ‘ premunition”) by ‘summons’; ‘ ar- 
ranged’ (of an assize) by “arramed’; that perennial ghost word ‘ senes- 
chal’ may be converted into the proper ‘ steward’. But only the expert 
will be able to make sense out of some of the botches. For example, the 
words ‘ he seeks judgement against the archbishop as it were in defence ’ 


1 A note ‘ quere county ’ against ‘ Galfridus le Bret, constabularius Novi Castri de 
Mcknegan ’ provoked a later note: ‘ A subcommissioner of seven years standing does 


not know in what county the McKynegan is!” (Record Commission Transcripts, 
Calendar of Memoranda Rolls, wah. vd (ronaesk & 82). 
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(p. 113) has no meaning unless it is realized that the Latin must have been 
* quasi indefenso ’, indicating that the archbishop was regarded ‘ as one 
who had no defence’. Again, ‘ by plea of’ (p. 45 e¢ a/.) should read ‘ by 
pledge of ’, for the Latin, ‘ per plegium’, often written by the medieval 
clerk in contracted form as ‘ ppl’, has been misunderstood. The frequent 
‘demanded’ may come from ‘ quesitus’ or ‘ requisitus’ and should 
have been given as ‘ asked ’ or ‘ questioned ’, whilst the equally frequent 
‘ whereof money can be made ’ contains a reference to the judicial writ of 
* fieri facias ’ and the money is, of course, ‘levied’. Before an accused 
clerk is given benefit of clergy, an inquiry is held to find out, not ‘ why’ or 
‘ for what reason ’ he should be handed over to the Ordinary, but ‘ in what 
character’ (pro quali): that is, as guilty or not guilty. And ‘plea’ 
(p. 102 ef a/.) must occasionally be the English version of ‘ querela’ and 
not of ‘ placitum’ and should have been translated ‘ plaint ’, for ‘ plea’ 
and ‘ plaint’ are governed by distinctive rules of procedure. It is in- 
evitable that some phrases should continue to baffle all efforts to conjure 
up the Latin words : presumably the clerk who ‘ will hold himself to his 
own crown’ (p. 252) is tonsured and claiming benefit of clergy, but little 
can be made of the man who was amerced ‘ because he entered at pleas of 
the crown contrary to direction and defence’ (p. 250) or the man who 
guaranteed the future good behaviour of a released felon and apparently 
undertook without delay to put out the eyes of the one on whose behalf he 
had spoken (p. 197). 

It is evident that Miss Griffith as editor had a hard question to answer. 
If she decided to correct the work of the calendarists and to intervene 
between them and the reader, she would involve herself in an oemre de 
longue haleine, demanding a massive erudition in historical and legal and 
topographical matters and, since all editors must nod, she would run the 
risk of making mistakes, especially in place-names, that might go long 
undetected by others. On the other hand, if she printed the calendars as 
they stood, leaving the work of emendation to experts in their own special- 
ized fields, it meant letting the calendars appear in their raw state. Miss 
Griffith has decided upon the second course of action: though, as she 
herself has pointed out, she felt compelled to remove a few unhappy 
phrases, she has kept her alterations to a bare minimum. Both methods 
are permissible and I think the editor as an archivist made the right deci- 
sion. But it must have been a painful one to reach, and we should be 
most grateful to her for carrying out a thankless and irritating task. We 
would make two suggestions. First, Miss Griffith in subsequent volumes 
should not be quite so sparing in footnotes wherein to assist where pos- 
sible the general reader to understand particularly awkward passages.’ 
And secondly, it would be most useful to print én extenso the next justiciary 
roll, which happens to be the only one in existence: extending from 
Michaelmas 1312 to August 1313, it is concerned mainly with assizes and 
pleas and not with plaints (or bills) or indictments, but it would furnish a 


+ It should be observed that two entries have not been run together, as the editor 
felony, the inquiry into bigamy is in answer to the defendant’s claim that he was a clerk 


and could claim his clergy. As a ‘ bigamist’ he saw his claim disallowed (Statute of 
Bigamy : Statutes of the Realm, i. 42). 
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full Latin text which could be usefully employed to check unavoidable 
defects of the ‘ calendars ’. 

In accordance with her chosen principles of editing, Miss Griffith has 
retained the spelling of place-names and personal names as they are given 
in the draft calendars. It cannot be denied that the result is uncouth : 
we meet in the first line the ‘ abbot de Magio’ rather than the ‘ abbot of 
Mayo’ and, amid all the variations of ‘ Botiller’, we meet no familiar 
‘ Butler’. However, many of the names would in any event have had to 
appear unmodernized, for they defy exact identification and, indeed, may 
well be now unidentifiable ‘ lost villages’. Irish place-names are apt to 
be either fascinating or repellent to English readers, and not even an Irish 
indexer can face with equanimity three columns of places beginning with 
‘Bally’. The editor has with exemplary care identified and modernized 
the great majority of the place-names in the index and provided the fullest 
cross-references. 

Miss Griffith has furnished a brief Introduction which supplies all that 
it is necessary to know about the provenance of the manuscript copies. 
We may perhaps point out that it is possible from exchequer records in 
the Public Record Office in London to give greater precision in dating the 
terms of office of Irish officials. ‘Thus John Wogan did not act as justiciar 
until April 1313 but handed authority over to Edmund Butler on 7 August 
1312. Theobald de Verdun assumed the justiciarship on 19 June 1314, 
not in December 1314. Piers Gavaston ceased to be the king’s lieutenant, 
not in June 1309 but on the previous 15 May. And the uncertainty 
whether Walter Lenfaunt acted as a justice of the justiciar’s bench under 
Edward II as well as under Edward I can be removed, for he received pay- 
ment as such certainly up to 1 May 1311. 

The time is not yet—though it is only ten years away—when the 
justiciar’s bench in Ireland can be regarded as the counterpart of the king’s 
bench in England. In its jurisdiction it resembled an eyre court with its 
tripartite division of business: assizes of novel disseisin and mort 
dancestor; informal plaints of wrongdoing, especially by royal officials; 
indictments and gaol deliveries. The king’s bench dealt with assizes 
when it was not holding its session at Westminster, but it did not system- 
atically hear plaints until 1318 and it was not until 1323 that it heard an 
indictment as a court of first instance. The justiciar’s bench kept no 
formal terms and seems to have placed the record of its activities on 
separate rolls, not all of which had survived to 1922: in this volume we 
have the assizes and plaints heard in 1308-9 and the pleas of the crown and 
gaol-deliveries taken in 1310-14. This is not the place to assess the value 
of this evidence for the history of law and of legal institutions, whether 
it be the problems of novel disseisin vi et armis, distraint upon ecclesiastical 
benefices, the embryonic law of agency or the refusal of the court to en- 
force the death penalty for felony when there were mitigating circum- 
stances such as the stark choice between theft or death from hunger (pp. 
150, 193; ¢f. p. 254). ‘The implications should not be forgotten, however, 

the interesting statement that the regulations concerning ‘Common 
Days in the Bench ” (Statutes of the Realm, i. 208) originated with the jus- 
tices at Westminster and, though they were useful as a guide, they were not 
to be regarded as deriving from either ancient law or royal statute (p. 72). 
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These rolls reveal more than the dispensation of justice. For the 
justiciar was the head of the government, responsible for the preservation 
of peace throughout the country, and upon the rolls of his court was placed 
the record of his administrative acts; the appointment of exchequer 
officials, sheriffs and keepers of castles; the grants of murage that towns 
might strengthen their walls, and of pontage that strategic bridges might 
be repaired; the levying of subsidies and the payment of soldiers’ wages; 
the reward of services in suppressing the recalcitrant Irish; the repair of 
castles and gaols; the grant of royal assent to episcopal elections and the 
delivery of temporalities to newly-elected bishops; the appointment to 
prebends and churches; the reception of statutes and ordinances from 
England for enforcement in Ireland; the execution of the royal 
orders; the despatch of messengers across the Channel to make report to 
the king. 

Law and administration in Ireland can be still illumined from other 
sources than the justiciary rolls. They will, however, stand alone in 
casting light upon Irish society in those parts of the country where English 
authority prevailed. The campaigns of Edward Bruce in 1316-18 would 
soon make ordered government impossible. But the signs of breakdown 
were already evident. Private parleys and negotiations with the Irish 
were imperative for safety’s sake, even if it meant that a charge of con- 
sorting with the enemy would have to be faced later. Indeed, at times, 
the remedy was worse than the disease: the people of Ardee begged the 
justiciar not to send the army he had assembled at Dublin to save the 
county of Louth from its enemies, for thereby greater evils would befall 
them than before; the community of Drogheda prayed that they might look 
to their own salvation at their own cost; the citizens of Limerick obtained 
powers to arrest wrongdoers without having to answer later in the royal 
courts about the legality of what they had done, The social relations 
between conquerors and conquered in this period of medieval colonialism 
are clearly exhibited. It was, of course, not a felony to slay an Irishman, 
not even in those parts which formed what was euphemistically called the 
‘land of peace’. To say that an Englishman was Irish was defamation, 
which might form the basis of an action of trespass in the secular court 
(p. 102). When Irishmen obtained the king’s pardon for their felonies, 
it was on the understanding that they had slain no Englishman. It is 
pleasant to read that an Irishman, accused of felony, whom no Ordinary 
came to claim when he sought benefit of clergy, was not hanged out of 
hand: because he ‘ reads and sings ’ and was presumably a rhyming bard, 
he was imprisoned until the Church should claim him (p. 208). Through 
the countryside roamed the sturdy beggars who robbed with violence 
under the pretext of asking for charity (civilitas). The volume is full of 
vivid stories, ranging from the blackest treachery (p. 231) to the self- 
sacrifice of the Irish woman who smuggled sheets into Dublin Castle so 
that her husband could knot them together and thereby climb down out- 
side the walls (p. 285). We owe Miss Griffith much for what she has 
already done. Dare we seek to impose still more upon her by expressing 
the hope that she will find it possible to compile subject indexes after the 
fashion of those associated with the English series of Curia Regis Rolls ? 

G. O. SaYLEs 
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DasFlorentinische Staatsbewuptsein im Obergang von der Republik zum Prinzipat. 
By Rupotr von ALBerTINI. (Berne : Francke, 1955.) 


For students of Florentine history the year 1955 was especially notable 
for the publication of two books dealing with the impact of political crises 
on constitutional ideas. Hans Baron, in The Crisis of the Early Italian 
Renaissance, attempted to show how civic humanism was given shape in a 
Florence threatened with extinction by Giangaleazzo Visconti at the 
beginning of the guattrocento; Dr. von Albertini, in the work considered 
here, deals with the disintegration of this Bérgerhumanismus under the 
shock of a series of crises internal as well as external—1498, 1512, 1527-30 
—crises that led to the definitive collapse of republican forms with the 
creation of Alessandro as duke and the subsequent establishment of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany. His theme is stated on page 282 as the 
Umformung vom biirgerlich orientierten Stadtstaat der Renaissance zum feudal und 
hofaristokratisch orientierten Territorialfiirstentum and the changing views 
held by the citizen as to his place in the state that accompanied this transi- 
tion. Both books examine a subject of deep significance, and of the two 
Dr. von Albertini’s is perhaps the more satisfying. Because of the gravity 
of the internal political crises in the later period, the effect of events upon 
ideas was more general than in the earlier one ; it can be more clearly 
traced because the evidence is fuller, more explicit and more easily dated ; 
and whereas the story of early civic humanism trails off into, and is 
partly hidden by, the luxuriant growth of Medicean power, the story of 
republican ideas from the end of the century has a fairly definite beginning 
with the flight of Piero and can reasonably be held to come to an end with 
the death of Filippo Strozzi. 

The importance of the subject and its own satisfying shapeliness make 
it difficult to remember, after reading this book, that the political ideas of 
Florentine writers in the first half of the sixteenth century have never been 
treated in a single work before. Dr. von Albertini could not, of course, 
have attempted a synthesis of this sort without the prior labours of many, 
notably Roth, Anzilotti, Spini and Ferrai, but he has added much material 
of his own discovering ; this has enabled him to elaborate the description 
of men already fairly well known, like Francesco Vettori and Donato 
Giannotti, and it has also brought to the foreground figures before almost 
unknown, or at best, dim shadows behind the great names. Beside 
Francesco Guicciardini, for instance, emerge his brother Luigi and nephew 
Niccolé (four newly discovered political discourses of the latter being 
among the documents printed in the Appendix). Other documents 
which appear here for the first time usefully illustrate the divergence of 
opinion in families which have sometimes been treated too readily as 
units ; an instance of this is the Discorso sopra il fermare lo stato di Firemze 
nella devozione de’ Medici (1516), of Lodovico Alamanni, a work which shows 
that he did not share the republican fervour of his father or his brother 
Luigi. And the author is not at his best only when dealing with the 
lesser characters ; the great figures themselves gain from his scrutiny. 
This book contains some of the most notable observations on Francesco 
Guicciardini yet made—and this after a generation of intensive study 
recently culminating in the works of de Caprariis and Ramat. The extent 
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to which Dr. von Albertini has built on recent work and is yet able to 

impart his own viewpoint can be seen in this comment on Machiavelli and 

Savonarola (p. 73). 
Man darf in der Tat Machiavellis Staatsideal nicht als “‘ modern ’’ bezeichnen und 
ihn etwa Savonarola als dem typisch mittelalterlichen Menschen gegendberstclien. 
Machiavelli und Savonaiola sind, gewissermaBen, “‘ Endfiguren’’: dieser bringt 
nochmals unmittelbere cheistlich—katholiache Religiositit, die im Untergrund det 
Renaissance lebendig geblieben ist, zum Austrag, jener kniipft an den Staatsge- 
danken der Renaissance und des Humanismus an und fordert—vielleicht ein letztes 
Mal—die politische Erneuerung der Gemeinschaft aus dem Geiste antiker 
tberlieferung 


The work is largely concerned with the dilemma of the republican- 
minded aristocracy, veering uneasily between the dangerous extremes of 
tyranny and democracy—the Medici and the popolo. After 1512 the 
tightrope they were forced to tread soared alarmingly across space, but it 
appeared to be supported firmly at each end by two fictions : the reten- 
tion of republican forms, like the Consiglio grande, and the position of the 
Medici family as primus inter pares. Political discussion was lively and 
often hopeful : there was still time to cut out the materia corrotta from the 
body politic, to live down the evil tradition of high incomes and in- 
difference to public service and civic watchfulness. Florence, it was felt, 
was not yet so caught up in the hurly-burly of international power-politics 
that she was unable to regenerate herself without external interference ; 
the Medici, though they had returned in 1512 with something like the 
power of conquerors, might well be content to remain as umpires. 
These ideas foundered in 1527. For three years the ideals of virile 
burgher independence triumphed, with free men fighting under their own 
arms, in the name of Christo Re for a free constitution. But this glorious 
re-statement of the themes of 1494-7 could not obscure the fact that the 
optimism of the Orti Oricellari had been finally rebutted : Florence was no 
longer able to settle her own destiny, the Medici, if they returned, would 
no longer be content with ‘ die Politik der Fiktionen’. The aristocracy 
had no choice ; scared out of the remnants of their left-wing enthusiasms 
by the ‘ ausgeprigt jakobinische Haltung und Ideologie ’ (p. 129) of the 
Last Republic, they were drawn by their financial and caste interests into 
the orbit of a system they deplored but could recognize as inevitable. 
They came to think of themselves ‘ nicht mehr eigentlich als Teil des 
Popolo, der Birgerschaft, sondern als besondere, durch Tradition und 
Bildung allein pridestiniette Fihrungsschicht’ (p. 49), whereas in fact 
they become less a ruling class than the individual servants and advisers of 
the prince, less the representatives of an interest, than embryo court 

During these long conflicts, during thirty-six years of danger and 
considerable hardship, the glamour had worn off the ideal of civic Jibertas. 
The very significance of liberty had changed : from being the privilege to 
share the responsibility of government it had now become the relief of 
being left alone. ‘Der wberlieferte Freiheitsbegriff des politischen 
Selbstbestimmungsrechts wird langsam umgeformt zu jener pers6nlichen 
Sicherheit, die der starke und ibergeordnete Staat mit gerechter Justiz 
garantiert’ (p. 233). Political theorists ceased to concern themselves 
with the good citizen and wrote instead of the good prince. Florence as a 
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self-sufficient republican city state had become an anachronism as soon as 
Charles VIII crossed the Alps. In retrospect, its uneasy life until 1512 is 
remarkable, its revival in 1527 foredoomed to failure, and the nature of 
its failure makes the study of this period an ideal prelude to the history of 
modern political ideas. ‘Es zeichnet sich die Vorstellung vom Staat als 
**Organismus ” ab, als geschichtlich geworndene Gréfe, die in vielerlei 
Weise den Menschen und die menschliche Verfiigungsgewalt tibersteigt 
und besonderen Gesetzen folgt ’ (p. 233). 

Dr. von Albertini divides his book into four periods, beginning each 
with a short narrative of events before turning to political writings and 
their authors. He deals first with the restoration of the Medici and their 
* system’ until 1527, with special reference to Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
and the Orti Oricellari. He then turns to the last Republic, and especially 
to the opinions of Niccolo Capponi, Donato Giannotti and Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti. The third section describes the rule of Alessandro and the 
setting up of the hereditary dukedom in 1532, and here the chief actors are, 
besides Lorenzino and Filippo Strozzi, Francesco and Luigi Guicciatdini 
and Francesco Vettori. The fourth deals with Cosimo I, and the political 
thought of the Ascademia Fiorentina. Last comes a chapter on the 
cinquecento historians : Nardi, Nerli, Segni, Pitti, Varchi and Adriani. 

In this last section the author displays at perhaps its best his gift for 
fruitful reinterpretation, and uses his analysis of the historians’ reactions to 
consolidate his claim that the period he is studying can be treated as a 
separate whole—this in spite of his challenge to Fueter’s view that they 
can be considered together as a school, with a definite programme related 
to the political position of Florence under Cosimo, But to emphasize 
their Jack of common backgrounds and interests is to emphasize more 
strongly than ever the importance of their common attitude to contempo- 
rary events ; an interest in the affairs of all classes, recorded with the 
immediacy and detail of memoirs, the rueful pungency of men examining 
the remains of their own patrimony, and yet with an objectivity that 
sprang from a knowledge that the clock could not be put back yet again. 
This approach was born with the period of crisis and died with it. Under 
its shock the humanistic-idealistic platitudes of much quattrocento historio- 
gtaphy were put to flight, and when it was over, history turned from the 
fortunes of citizens to the actions, particularly the glorious ones, of 
princes. For a generation the tradition of civic history had been trans- 
formed by a realization that Florence was part of a greater whole, and by 
a dogged determination to record and, as far as possible, to explain events 
of general and deep concern. With Adriani, a new tradition of Hof- 
bistoriographie began. ‘Die fiir die Renaissancezeit wichtige Einheit 
von Biirger und Staat und Kultur und Staat ist auseinandergebrochen ’ 
(p. 344). The pattern is complete, the book can end, 

And here, of course, lies a danger : the pattern appears so complete, 
anticipations and survivals being largely neglected, that the power of 
particular political events to alter men’s ways of thought is assumed per- 
haps too baldly. Again, the recent emphasis on civic humanism, deeply 
illuminating as it is—and it is a pity that Dr. von Albertini does not place 
even more emphasis on the military harangue in this connection—can give 
a false sense of unity. It is useful to remember, for instance, how 
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bitterly taxes were resented at every crisis, and, after reading Baron, to be 
reminded by the marchesa Origo that ‘ When Visconti’s troups descended 
upon the fields of Tuscany just before the harvest, and it was plain that a 
famine must ensue, Tuscan merchants were not concerned with the 
defence of their territory, but with swiftly buying up Genoese wheat. 
When peace was at last signed, the merchant who sent the good news did 
not so much rejoice at the deliverance of his city from Giangaleazzo’s 
ruthless rule, as at the thought that “‘ God be thanked, journeying will be 
safe again”’’ (Ihe Merchant of Prato, p. 83). Most of the evidence used 
in the present work is literary, and most of it represents one class. Until 
it has been properly balanced against governmental records and a wider 
range of private correspondence, it will be dangerous to assume that 
‘Florentine political consciousness’ means more than ‘the political 
ideas of certain Florentines’. Such a warning is only necessary because 
the book is a brilliant one. It is written in a concrete, economical and 
graceful style, and its learning and perceptiveness go far to reassure the 
reader that the pattern which gives the book its satisfying shape is a 
pattern deduced from, and not imposed upon, events. 


J. R. Hare 


The Calendar of the Caernarvonshire Quarter Sessions Records. Vol. i. 1541-58. 
Edited by W. OcGwen Wuurams. (Caernarvonshire Historical 
Society on behalf of the Caernarvonshire Joint Records Committee 
of the Quarter Sessions and County Council, 1956.) 


Tue Welsh capacity for assimilation is nowhere better demonstrated than 
in the volume under review. Only five years before the first entry in 
this calendar, the office of justice of the peace, along with other features of 
the English administrative system, had been introduced into the princi- 
pality by the statute of 1536. Yet at once the machinery of local govern- 
ment seerhed to be in full motion; and the reader, if he ignores the 
multisyllabic patronymics (which must have been a nightmare to the 
editor in making the index), might well be examining the quarter sessions 
records of an English county of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century. 

How had so rapid a transformation come about? Ina long and valu- 
able Introduction the editor argues that when Thomas Cromwell planted 
Tudor administration in Wales, his whole project would have undoubted- 
ly failed had not the social system already drawn close to that of the English 
shires. In other words, the Welsh gentry already possessed the social 
standing, the estates and the experience to sustain—and indeed to welcome 
—the responsibility of a justice of the peace. The records and procedure 
displayed here cannot, unfortunately, be checked in detail against con- 
temporary English processes, because only scanty remnants have survived 
in England for the Tudor period. But if we compare these Caernarvon- 
shire records with, for example, the materials produced in Wiltshire in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, then the resemblances far 
exceed the differences; while the cases brought before the justices, mainly 
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breaches of trading regulations, forcible entry, assault and theft, are all 
too familiar throughout the Tudor realm. There is also the same formula- 
tion of social policy in judicial terms: for example, the jury presentment 
of Caernarvon for a decayed bridge, which serves, in effect, to give the 
town authority to levy funds to do the necessary repairs. Even the Great 
Sessions, though peculiar to Wales in origin and title, bore to the justices 
the same, somewhat ambiguous, relationship that we find in England 
‘between the justices of assize and Quarter Sessions. 

The present volume, the first of a series, is part transcript, part calendar, 
and contains the indictment roll for 1541-2 and the surviving parts of the 
sessions files, the recognizance rolls and the recognizance books for the 
period. They are followed by some excellent appendices and indexes. 
The Caernarvonshire County Council and Dr. Ogwen Williams, its 
archivist, are to be warmly congratulated on making available this hand- 
some and sturdy book at the modest price of £1. The completed series 
will go far to illumine an important sector of the Tudor polity. The 
present reviewer has only two small suggestions to make: that space 
might perhaps be saved by eliminating what are largely repetitive tran- 
scripts of indictments in favour of brief calendared entries, and that 
passages in Tudor English need not be reprinted below in a modernized 
version. On the other hand, it would be of value, especially to economic 
historians, if the subject index could be extended to take in ‘ prices ’. 
Although legal estimates are admittedly untrustworthy, we have in this 
text numerous examples of commodity prices to which attention should 
be drawn. 

One final question occurs to the reader as he turns the pages of this 
impressive volume. Much of the Introduction, and a good deal of the 
text, is closely relevant to the rise of the Welsh gentry. Quite clearly, 
with this material in front of us, we can no longer think of Tudor Wales in 
terms of a frontier civilization. There were available both the men and 
the techniques to operate, to some extent at least, the complex machinery 
or Quarter Sessions. Yet, one wonders, has Dr. Williams ante-dated the 
coming to power of the Welsh gentry, and has he exaggerated their réle ? 
The economic geography of Caernarvonshire was hardly conducive to 
the rise of the prosperous, middling estates, at any rate on the English 
scale. The commission of the peace for 1542-3 contained thirty-one 
members, of whom about one half were honorary. At the Quarter 
Sessions, held almost invariably in the town of Caernarvon—and not in a 
rota of places as in a good many English counties—the attendance of 
justices might fall to as low as two and never rose above six. It looks as 
though the Welsh gentry were pretty thin on the ground. And by what 
kind of social schizophrenia could the clerk of the peace, in one and the 
same indictment, describe a man as both a gentleman and a yeoman? 
Who were the Welsh gentry? We know, of course, about the Bulkeleys, 
the Pulestons and the Wyns of Gwydir. And the rest? These are 
central problems in both the social and political scene and furnish one 
more reason why scholars will eagerly look forward to the continuation 
of this important series. 


Jonu HurstFrELp 
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The Beekmans of New York in Politics and Commerce, 1647-1877. By Putuip 
L. Warre. (New York : New-York Historical Society, 1956.) 

The Beekman Mercantile Papers, 1746-1799. Transcribed and edited by 
Pup L. Warre. Three vo!) (New York : New-York Histori- 
cal Society, 1956.) 


Turse four volumes, published by the New-York Historical Society with 
the help of a grant from the Beekman Family Association, are the largest 
single contribution to early American business history since K. W. 
Porter’s volumes on The Jacksons and the Lees, which came out about twenty 
years ago. None of the Beekmans was a merchant of the stature of John 
Jacob Astor, or even of Aaron Lopez ; nevertheless, the publication of 
these volumes is a considerable service to historians, and one which, in 
these days, only a rich, old family could perform. 

In The Beekmans of New York, Dr. White gives, not a complete history 
of the family but a number of studies of those members of it who dis- 
tinguished themselves as politicians or left behind them large collections 
of business papers. The first Beekmans went over to New York with 
Governor Stuyvesant, and the last member of the family to be discussed 
here had a moderately distinguished career in state politics in the middle 
nineteenth century. Between them come three politicians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and three merchants. For his descrip- 
tions of the careers of William (1623-1707), Henry I (1652-1716), Gerardus 
(1653-1723) and Henry II (1688-1776) Dr. White has to rely upon the 
public archives of the colony and other documents already in print ; the 
private papers add little here. Each of these four had a career of some 
political importance, usually in opposition to the colonial authorities of 
the day—Gerardus, indeed, was such an extremist as to play a leading part 
in the Leisler rebellion, for which he was condemned to death (though not 
executed). This part of the book cannot, in the nature of things, add up 
to a connected history of New York politics ; but it makes a considerable 
contribution to that history and, even by itself, is detailed and explicit 
enough to make clear some fundamental problems of the colony. 

More than half of this volume is taken up by a full description of the 
merchants Gerard G. Beekman (1719-97), William Beekman (1684-1770) 
and James Beekman (1732-1807). For the first and last of these three, 
who are treated very fully, the book is a paraphrase or commentary upon 
the accompanying volumes of the Beekman Mercantile Papers, with some 
useful analysis provided from the account-books and other business 
documents which are not printed in full. William Beekman cannot be 
treated on the same scale, since no letters of his survive, only an account- 
book covering a few years in the middle of his life. 

Since Dr. White’s commentary is almost always fair and well-informed, 
most historians who wish to make the acquaintance of this family will be 
content with The Beekmans of New York ; specialists in business history, 
however, will undoubtedly wish to read The Beekman Mercantile Papers for 
themselves. 


The first volume of these papers consists of two letter-books of Gerard 
G. Beekman, of which the second, and larger, has been available to his- 
torians for some time ; the earlier, and smaller, is now produced for the 
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first time. The other two volumes contain the correspondence (in- 
letters only from 1750 to 1766, both in and out-letters from that date to 
1799) of James Beekman. The letters are not given in chronological 
order ; they are first divided into three periods and then, within each 
period, the letters of each correspondent are given by themselves. When 
editors decide to abandon chronology for a system of arrangement based 
on some notion of analysis or convenience, there is nearly always some- 
thing to be said for their plan, but even more to be said against it. Not 
only does Dr. White get himself into some difficulties with the letters 
which relate to the affairs of more than one correspondent but he fails to 
bring out distinctly James Beekman’s reactions to the conjunctures of 
trade with which he had to deal. However, there is little to complain of 
in this case, since those who wish for a connected narrative will presum- 
ably refer to Dr. White’s own book. 

The third volume also contains 100 pages of letters passing between 
two of James’s brothers, Gerard W. and William, from 1777 to 1782. 

Unfortunately we cannot be quite sure of the accuracy of Dr. White’s 
transcriptions. There may be some excuse for this in the case of Gerard 
G. Beekman, who was a bad speller, particularly given to inverting the 
order of consonants ina word. Even so, Dr. White gives some readings 
which do not seem to be phonetically or in any other way plausible 
(‘ stich ’ for ‘ skich ’, (sketch) ‘ compain ’, for ‘ compass ’, ‘ fitted up ’, for 
‘ filled up ’, ‘ rum’, for ‘ rule’, ‘ not’, for ‘now’, &c.) James Beekman 
was a more regular orthographist and mistakes of this sort are rather less 
common in the edition of his correspondence. Nevertheless, we have 
‘dinoys’ for ‘duroys’ (a kind of textile), ‘ stoutest’, for ‘ strictest ’, 
* Ail’, for ‘ Act’, ‘ genial’, for ‘ general’. I have never heard of such a 
coin as a ‘ half post’, and can only imagine that Beekman wrote ‘ half 
joes ’, a Portuguese gold coin much in use in the colonies. Even more 
serious, because harder to check, is the danger of mis-spelt names. There 
can be no doubt that ‘ McLeon and Lispenard’ should be ‘ Mr. Leonard 
Lispenard ’ on page 687, and it is probable that the firm of ‘ Becket and 
Booth ’ referred to on page 527, which is not known to exist, is a mis- 
print for ‘ Birket and Booth’, which is. Lastly, it is unlikely that any 
ship-owner would call his vessel the ‘ Charm of Helena’ ; surely this is a 
misprint for ‘Charm® Helena’. The worst of misreadings which one 
can detect, such as these, is that they suggest endless vistas of misreadings 
which one has not detected. 

Gerard G. Beekman’s letter-books inform us, above all, about two 
main matters : the trade in flaxseed from New York to Ireland and the 
coastal trade, largely in West India goods, between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Rhode Island and Boston. They also contain useful incidental 
matter about privateering, dealings in prize goods, and a little about 
smuggling. James was, above all, an importer of dry goods. His 

ce therefore informs us very fully about the practices of the 
London ‘ shipping drapers’, the credit they gave their correspondents, 
and (rather less fully), the credit they received from manufacturers when 
they were not the manufacturers themselves. The collection of up- 
country debts in the colonies is described rather less fully ; this part of 
the correspondence had, for reasons of space, to be considerably abridged. 
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At least four of Beekman’s correspondents were members of parliament 
and, from time to time, they expressed themselves on such political ques- 
tions as the Stamp Act—usually, however, in such a vague and anodyne 
manner that I doubt if their letters will be of much service to historians of 
parliament. There are interesting sidelights upon the commercial panic 
of 1772. 

After the Revolution James Beekman dealt rather with Frenchmen 
than with Englishmen. In France the manufacturer was the exporter 
more frequently than in England, and shipped goods on his own account, 
rather than as a commission agent for the importer in America. Having 
been forced to live on his capital throughout the Revolution, and having 
experienced a sharp disappointment over the prospects of trade after the 
peace, James and his family seem to have been content in his later years to 
act as commission agents or even as auctioneers ; the French exporters 
were the men for them. In the years after 1783 much space is given to 
the question of the terms on which pre-war debts should be repaid to the 
British shippers. This does not seem to have been such an acute political 
question in New York as it was in Virginia ; nevertheless, there was a 
great deal of haggling about it and it is clear that the British merchants 
got back a large part of what they were owed, especially if they were stern 
enough to send an agent to collect on the spot. On the other hand, 
Beekman resolutely refused to pay the interest which had accrued on these 
debts during the war years, and (though in one case the correspondence is 
broken off too soon for us to see the result) he appears to have succeeded 
in imposing his wishes. 

The letters passing between Gerard W. Beekman and his brother Wil- 
liam illustrate business conditions in Philadelphia during the Revolution. 

In his chapter of ‘ Summary and Conclusions’, Dr. White suggests 
that the perusal of these papers should cause us to modify the current 
generalizations about the American business man of the period. It is 
quite true that, in many respects, both Gerard and James differed from 
the business men about whom we know best—Hancock, Lopez, Jackson, 
Champlin, &c. Neither of them dealt much with the West Indies, and 
each of them had a highly specialized contact with the mother-country : 
Gerard, as a rule, only dealt in flaxseed, and James paid for his imports in 
cash or (far more often) bills of exchange, rather than in goods. Whereas 
Lopez and Champlin dealt principally with a single correspondent in 
Great Britain who acted as commission agent, buying and selling all sorts 
of goods, James had, at any one time, at least four or five different men 
from whom he ordered ; moreover, though not all these men were manu- 
facturers, most of them had a certain line of business outside which they 
did not like to go, and they all owned the goods in which they dealt at the 
moment when Beekman bought them—they did not act as mere commis- 
sion agents. (Perhaps it would be unwise to insist too strongly upon 
these distinctions : the difference between a commission agent and a 
merchant capitalist who put out orders among small producers, is not 
necessarily a very fundamental one ; and, although many of Beeckman’s 
correspondents asked to be excused from doing business outside their 
usual line, there was always at least one who had to do it, or the cargoes 
could not have been assembled.) 
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Yet I think that the other merchants whom I have mentioned, rather 
than the Beekmans, were the typical business men. The peculiarity of 
the Beekmans may be partly explained by the peculiarity of New York as a 
business centre : it was the collecting-point for one of the very few staple 
crops which the colonies north of the Mason-Dixon line possessed— 
flaxseed. The flaxseed agents (of whom Gerard G. Beekman was one) 
thus had a power of drawing bills on London which was rare in those parts. 
If the agent did not choose to use this power for his own imports, he 
could sell bills to an importer who (like James) did not choose to ship 
cargoes to pay for his imports. Such facilities were rare in Boston or 
Rhode Island, whose merchants were therefore found ploughing the seas 
in every direction in order to turn a penny which could ultimately be sent 
to London. Moreover, New York was the main centre of war expendi- 
ture, and Government bills were often plentiful there. This fact had a 
great influence upon New York business. It can be no accident that it was 
only in war-time that Gerard G. Beekman showed much confidence or 
enterprise on his own account, and that James Beekman’s post-war 
business was only half the size of his war-time business. 

I doubt, however, whether these circumstances explain the whole 
difference between the Beekmans and the other merchants. Each of them 
seems to have been a rather half-hearted business man. Gerard G. Beekman 
may have been frightened by early losses on a small capital: for some years 
after 1748 he confined himself to petty business in coast-wise imports and 
exports, and only launched out again between 1755 and 1760. After 1763 
he almost gave up business. Even when he acted as a mere buyer of 
flaxseed upon commission, he was too easily perplexed: only when he had 
a ship consigned to him with firm orders to fill her, did he feel quite 
ene Probably his capital was never large, and this partly explains his 
pusillanimity ; but I have an impression of him as a good-natured but 
irascible widower, fonder of good wine and plover-shooting than of 
profit with risk, rather easily taken in, rather easily frightened—in short, 
not a very good business man. James was more methodical, but not 
much braver in business (in politics he was bolder and stauncher than 
Gerard, and even favoured inflation). He too retreated, when in difficul- 
ties, from enterprise on his own account to commission business. I have 
mentioned the fact that he allowed the volume of his business to fall off 
very much after 1761, probably because it was harder to get bills on Eng- 
land in peace-time. This difficulty did not frighten off Aaron Lopez or even 
little merchants like Jackson, who only began to import after the war was 
over; James Beekman, with his established resources, might have pushed 
his business like the rest of them if he had had the spirit or the need to do so. 

Probably, like many other Beekmans, he has his eye on landed property 
all the time : upon this he fell back when in difficulties (for example, he 
did no business at all during the Revolution, but lived up-country on his 
capital) and, so long as he could preserve his landed interests entire, he 
does not seem to have had much further ambition. Here, perhaps, 
though undistinguished, he was wise : it seems to have been land, on 
Manhattan Island and elsewhere, that preserved the wealth of this family 
and so enabled it to endow this handsome and useful publication. 

RICHARD PARES 
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A History of the Society of Antiquaries. By Joan Evans. (Oxford 
University Press, for the Society, 1956.) 


Tue Society of Antiquaries of London was founded in a form directly 
antecedent to the present institution in 1717 ; it was granted a royal 
charter in 1751 and so became, after the Royal Society itself, the second 
senior learned society in Britain under royal patronage. The Society, in 
connection with the bicentenary celebrations of the granting of its 
charter, sponsored the writing of its own history, which has now ap- 
peared from the pen of its Director, Dr. Joan Evans. 

The result is a formidably large volume based largely on the Society’s 
own records, from its foundation until 1951. It must be said at the outset 
that the study suffers from a lack of critical selection, especially in those 
chapters dealing with the Society’s affairs in the nineteenth century: much 
detail is included which contributes little or nothing to our understanding 
of the function and status of the Society in the learned world of the time, 
and is often so trivially domestic as surely to be tedious even to the most 
pious F.S.A. Throughout, Dr. Evans has attempted to assess the 
Society’s position in the antiquarian and archaeological world from the 
early eighteenth century to the present day, but is far happier in dealing 
with the earlier phases than with those of more recent date. For much of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century story we have hardly more than lists 
of papers published by the Society without a critical assessment of their 
status as contributions to the various fields of scholarship involved. 

A fairly consistent picture does in fact emerge, though perhaps not 
always a wholly edifying one. At the time of its foundation the Society 
of Antiquaries appeared to be in the van of contemporary antiquarian 
thought, and it is only the perspective of history that enables us to see that 
its founders represented in fact the last generation of the Restoration 
scholars’ tradition ; they were the late seventeenth century surviving into 
the eighteenth. They brought to the study of antiquities not only the 
historical erudition and heroic powers of co-ordination displayed for 
instance by Wanley, but in Stukeley the empirical approach to field 
archaeology which had been formulated in the Royal Society over the 
past half-century. Everything was propitious for the new society except 
the date of its foundation: by the 1730s the decline in standards of 
historical scholarship had begun, and the changed climate of thought was 
nowhere more marked than in the Society itself. It moved with the times 
all too easily and though, as Dr. Evans shows, it did not follow the way- 
ward path of Horace Walpole, it failed to carry on the high traditions in 
which it was founded, and lapsed into another form of dilettantism, 
ineffectively pottering about in pedantic byways of antiquarian activity. 

As one moves into the nineteenth century this failure to come to grips 
with its subject-matter, and the lack of comprehension of what was 
really happening in historical and archaeological fields, is still unfortunately 
characteristic of the Society. This was after all a period in which history 
was redefined as a discipline, and in which emerged the specialized studies 
in classical archaeology, numismatics, prehistory and the like. In 
response to this development, new societies were founded to cater for the 
new fields of activity, and the Society of Antiquaries, though the senior 
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body, does not seem to have felt the necessity of clarifying its own policy 
and objectives in relation to changing modes of thought. The British 
Archaeological Association was founded in 1843 ‘ out of dissatisfaction 
with the exclusiveness and lethargy’ of the senior society. It became 
very much a society of collectors, and the exhibition of miscellaneous 
antiquities at its meetings was, to its Fellows, one of its main attractions 
well into the present century. Its approach to medieval antiquities 
became less and less related to contemporary historical research, and in 
field archaeology, the critical developments in excavation technique made 
by Pitt-Rivers in the last decade of the nineteenth century were virtually 
ignored. On the credit side, of course, must be placed the Society’s most 
notable series of periodical and other publications extending from the 
eighteenth century to the present day. But the facts, as dispassionately 
set out by Dr. Evans, convey on the whole a past history of chances lost 
and opportunities missed by a body representing for most of its life a 
tradition not of innovation and leadership, but of conservatism. 

The book is not free from errors and irritating misprints. Humfrey 
Wanley in the portrait reproduced as Plate rv is described as holding ‘a 
book with Anglo-Saxon runes’. This, as is clear in the reproduction, is a 
Greek manuscript, as is correctly stated in the Society’s Notes on its 
History and Possessions published in 1951, which in its Plate mtb reproduces 
the whole of the portrait with, in the lower part (not shown in Dr. Evans’s 
plate) a stone with a runic inscription. In Plate xxrm, the identification of 
the persons represented as given in the underline is not in agreement with 
the names pencilled on the original and legible in the reproduction, On 
page 205 Charles Stothard is confused with his father Thomas, the 
historical painter ; misprints include page 228, Grotesend for Grotefend ; 
page 375, Allcraft for Allcroft ; page 400 Eherside for Ehenside ; page 
460, Elstot for Elstob. Page 73, note 4, misquotes the title of Haverfield’s 
lectures and page 230, note 4, cites a non-existent book. 

Stuart PiGcGcorr 


Lugard. The Years of Adventure 1838-1898. By MarGery PgrHam. 
(London : Collins, 1956.) 


“What a dreamy romantic fellow he must be!” she said to herself. ‘With a 

lot of the right stuff in him, though, for all that. 1 wonder now what can have 

embittered him so ? Some woman, I suppose.’ ? 
In the year that Joseph Thomson, the African explorer, published his 
novel about a young man who had come back to England from the East 
and, having found that the lady of his heart had betrayed his affections, 
had plunged recklessly into the Lethean wilds of East Africa, Captain 
F, D. Lugard of the East Norfolk Regiment, having returned to England 
after seven years’ distinguished service in India and Burma to find that the 
woman of his dreams was engaged in bestowing her affections elsewhere, 
was making his way madly to East Africa in search of for ess. ‘To 
read the many terrible passages he wrote at these times in his diary ’, says 


* Joseph Thomson and Miss Harris-Smith, Ul. An African Romance (London, 
1888), i. x50. 
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Miss Perham (pp. 67-8), ‘ when he struggled with the longing for self- 
destruction, is to realize to the full the meaning of Milton’s words that 
the human mind can be its own hell’. 

Her frank treatment of the pathetic episode which sent Lugard to 
Africa in the first place is by no means the least of Miss Perham’s contribu- 
tions in this masterly biography to the study of the growth of European 
interest in Africa. It was, she tells us (p. 105) in a ‘ pathological mental 
state that Lugard reached the scene of his first African adventure’. How 
often, one wonders, has a European first encountered African peoples in 
such a state? And how many such Europeans have had the upbringing 
and the inner resources which Lugard possessed to help them to sublimate 
their frenzied feelings and harness them to constructive rather than destruc- 
tive ends? Many a European has had his Saison en Enfer which took him 
from Europe to Africa; and the result has not invariably been, as it was 
with Lugard, the search for a ‘ noble cause ’ as a distraction.? 

Furthermore, Lugard’s distracted entry into Africa raises the whole 
subject of European ‘ Ishmaelism’ in Africa. At much the same time as 
Lugard was wondering at Aden whether he should go to Somaliland as a 
white hunter, another white hunter, that unhappy genius, Arthur Rimbaud 
was entering the last stage of his perverted odyssey through Abyssinia and 
Somaliland that was to lead to his death in 1891. In Rimbaud’s case, his 
poetry acts as a kind of docur.entation of the forces which drove him to 
Africa; in Lugard’s, there is the mass of his personal papers. As more 
documentation of this sort comes to light, something like a psychological 
history of the scramble for Africa becomes possible. 

Miss Perham’s frank discussion of Lugard at the start of his African 
career illustrates a major virtue of her book: that, although she was asked 
to write it by Lord Lugard before his death and by his brother, Major 
E. J. Lugard (his ‘ alter ego in friendship and partnership’, p. vii, who 
accompanied Lugard on his 1896-7 Kalahari expedition—a relatively 
unknown part of Lugard’s life which should be an interesting surprise for 
those who are familiar only with the Lugard of East and West Africa), her 
work is no official, adulatory biography. It is a complete portrait—wart 
and all. Although Lugard’s important services in the extension of 
British influence in Africa at a time when influential groups in Britain 
remained to be convinced of the value of empire in Africa are em- 
phasized, Miss Perham is not uncritical of Lugard’s methods. This is 
clear from her criticisms of his employment of Sudanese soldiers (p. 385) 
and of others of his actions in Uganda (p. 379). Indeed, she concludes 
(pp. 380, 464) that there is ‘ much truth’ in the judgment of Leonard 
Woolf ‘ who made a detailed analysis of these actions of Lugard as an 
agent of “ economic imperialism ” (and) decided that he worked for this 
“evil policy” from noble motives because he was “‘ muddle-headed ” ’. 
Those muckrakers, however, who will be searching Miss Perham’s book 
for just such material in order to ‘ expose’ the British empire, should 
ponder over Miss Perham’s remarks on economic imperialism on page 
396. 

Miss Perham’s work is very much of the ‘ life and times ’ variety, and 


1 For an interesting comment on Lugard’s African idealism in 1888, see W. P. 
Johnson, My African Reminiscences, 1875-95 (London, 1924), pp. 159-60. 
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what she has to say, therefore, is of a wider scope than the simple bounds 
of biography. There is almost as much in this book for the student of 
Victorian England as for the student of Africa and the British overseas. 
For example, Miss Perham’s sensitive portrayal of Lugard’s childhood and 
youth, with its picture of that typical Victorian heroine, the ailing and 
indigent mother of a large and respectable family, is in itself a sketch of no 
small value. 

But, naturally, it is the student of Africa who will seek to benefit first 
from this book. He should not be disappointed. Miss Perham’s 
account of Lugard in Nyasaland is an important contribution to the history 
of British Central Africa. Her treatment of the Europeans, Arabs and 
Africans in this area at a time when its fate as a British Protectorate hung 
in the balance should commend itself to all who are interested in Central 
Africa. She has some useful notes, too, which add fresh details to the 
emerging story of the relations between the African Lakes Company and 
the British South Africa Company. And what she has to say of Cecil 
Rhodes at this time helps one to appreciate Harry Johnston’s quarrel with 
him four years later : ‘ When Lugard called to see Rhodes he found that 
he had just sailed for South Africa without a word. Lugard was aghast. 
Rhodes had made use of his scheme, offered him a command and then 
thrown him over ’ (pp. 151-2). Miss Perham gives, of course, much more 
space to Lugard’s part in the growth of the British empire in Uganda, for, 
as she points out (p. 402), ‘ The period when the Uganda policy hung in 
the balance was the time when Lugard’s life was most closely intertwined 
with the central events of British politics’. It is clear that she has felt the 
fascination of that ‘ clash of ideas and personalities out of which Liberal 
policy was re-shaped and the future East African dependency born’ 
(p. 403) which is called the ‘ Uganda Question’; and she half promises 
to publish a fuller account of it later—a promise which one hopes very 
much will be kept. But Miss Perham gives enough of it here to make 
this section of her book necessary reading for the student of British 
domestic and foreign politics in the nineteenth 

It is at this juncture that a small criticism of Miss Perham’ s handling 
of sources may be introduced. She has not used that section of the 
Blackwood Papers in the National Library of Scotland which deals with 
Lugard’s friendly relations with the publisher of his The Rise of Our East 
African Empire (Edinburgh, 1893). It may well be that many of the 
points in this collection of letters are paralleled in Lugard’s own papers. 
Yet Lugard’s correspondence with Blackwood deserves a mention in any 
consideration of his life. It illustrates Lugard’s eagerness to bring his 
book out in time for it to be valuable in the debate on Uganda and his 
desire that Rosebery should see the final proofs because he might thereby 
be influenced ‘ to delay the final disposal of the Uganda question until the 
appearance of (Lugard’s) book’.! This correspondence exemplifies his 
meticulous attention to detail, and it throws some light on his relations 
with the Scots: not merely with the patient William Blackwood but 
also with that unexplored but important Scottish Liberal i 
Livingstone’s son-in-law, A. L. Bruce. And it contains the Sees 
amusing characterization of Joseph Chamberlain and description of 


* Blackwood Papers, MS. 4602, 2 September 1893; 6 November 1893. 
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Lugard at the great Uganda debate of 1 June 1894 which, as Miss Perham 
points out (pp. 457-9, 461-3, &c.), Lugard had done so much to stimulate: 


Chamberlain is absolutely safe & he’s a friend of the mammon of unrighteousness 
who looks to trample on Harcourt’s corns which recommends him to my affection. 
You saw his lovely speech in the Uganda debate? He took up Dilke and knocked 
him down & sat on his head—then he put him up again and knocked his head 
against Harcourt’s—till I chuckled so that I thumped my umbrella on the sacred 
floor of the house, & was reprimanded by a beetle of office. His facts were all 
from me, and he came across to me while Dilke was speaking to get facts to 
smash him with.' 

This seems to be the only place where any gap can be observed in 
Miss Perham’s sources. In addition to the great corpus of Lugard’s 
papers and writings, she has examined a wide range of published and un- 
published materials which make up an impressive bibliography. In this 
way her book becomes a superb introduction to almost every aspect of 
the scramble for Africa. Indeed, when the second volume—which will 
probably be even more substantial than the first, with its 730 pages—ap- 
pears, one hopes that someone will be at hand to digest the complete 
biography and to offer Lugard to the ‘ Teach Yourself History ” series. 
For, with the possible exception of Sir Harry Johnston, there is surely no 
other Englishman who had so much influence on th: British empire in 
Africa, west, east and south, or whose life holds up the mirror so well 
to the processes of its acquisition and development. 

The final sections of Miss Perham’s book, which deal with Lugard’s 
first Niger periods, 1894-5; and 1897-8, exemplify this generalization. 
They look forward to Lugard as the founder of modern Nigeria, and 
make one anxious to have the second volume. An important feature of 
these sections is the light that they throw on Sir George Taubman Goldie: 
As Miss Perham points out (p. 482), he burned all his papers and dis- 
couraged his children and anyone else from writing about him. Thus 
‘ this gives a special value to the light which the records of his association 
with Lugard throw upon him’. 

This is but one of the countless ways in which Lugard’s papers should 
prove valuable to the historian. Miss Perham’s book suggests numerous 
instances of their value, from small points about Europeans whose parts 
in the growth of British influence in Africa still await adequate investiga- 
tion, such as David Clement Scott of Blantyre and that indefatigable 
propagandist for African good causes, Horace Waller, to matters of 
greater importance for Africans and Europeans, such as Lugard’s cham- 
pioning of the Kikuyu and Masai (Pp. 202-3, 547) and the artificiality of 
European frontiers in Africa. It is, therefore, good news for historians 
of Africa that the Lugard papers will be placed in the Bodleian Library 
after the publication of Miss Perham’s second volume. Because these 
are voluminous and allow ‘at some periods, the writing of an almost 
day-to-day account of his thoughts and acts ’ (p. vi), it is obvious that 
here is a historical source of the first magnitude. It also seems very 
likely, from the engaging extracts that Miss Perham gives from Lugard’s 
diaries and papers, that there is scope for the editing and publishing of 
some of them: for example, his Nyasaland diary, 8 February 1888-March 


* Blackwood Papers, MS. 4619, 18 June 1894. 
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1889, which is ‘ even fuller and more outspoken than the account which 
Lugard published so soon after the events ’ (p. 65) in his Rise of Our East 
African Empire. One hopes that the new universities and archives of 
West, Central and East Africa will give serious consideration to the publica- 
tion of such material. 

Miss Perham includes among her illustrations two pictures of Lugard 
with his formidable handle-bar moustache of the 1890s, which would seem 
to give some support to an American view that Lugard was a ‘ stuffy “ offi- 
cer anda gentleman” ’.1 Officer and a gentleman, in the fullest Victorian 
sense of these words, he most certainly was: but ‘ stuffy ’"—Miss Perham’s 
splendid biography should dispel forever that legend. 


GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


L’ ultima battaglia di Cavour. By E. P. v’Enrritves. Turin: Industria 
Libraria Tipografica Editrice, 1956.) 


SrGNOR D’ENTREVES writes mainly about the six months following the 
period that Mr. Mack Smith discussed in Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860. He 
looks back, however, in order to dissent from Mr. Mack Smith’s judgment 
of Cavour. Mr. Mack Smith contended that Cavour shaped his course 
piece-meal, in opposition to decisions taken by Garibaldi. Signor 
d’Entréves answers that Cavour’s actions, even if not planned in advance, 
were consistent, because they were guided constantly by his parliamentary 
liberalism, his sense of honour and his loyalty to the given pledge. 
Cavour may not have created a party or a programme for the future, but he 
created a political atmosphere. This general divergence apart, the two 
writers disagree sharply on two particular matters. Mr. Mack Smith 
suggested that Cavour established the Neapolitan lieutenancy and chose 
Farini as lieutenant in order to humiliate Garibaldi. Signor d’Entréves 
believes that Cavour’s only motive was to assert his monarchical liberal- 
ism, at a time when he was using a popular revolution, afraid of Austrian 
intervention and eager to claim for Piedmont a place in the European 
concert. Signor d’Entréves maintains that Cavour rightly chose Farini 
because of what Farini hed already done in the central duchies ; and that 
Farini justified his appointment by his honest attempts to remedy social 
and economic ills. Secondly, Mr. Mack Smith wrote that Cavour’s 
promise of administrative autonomy to the south was, ‘ if not a stratagem, 
at least good strategy’. Signor d’Entréves believes that Cayour made 
the promise in sincerity. He recognizes, however, that it was difficult to 
reconcile with Cavour’s resolution to safeguard the authority of the 
Piedmontese monarchy and parliament. He does not answer the question 
whether, this being so, Cavour should have made the promise. 

The first part of this defence of Cavour is, then, that, if Cavour fought 
Garibaldi, he did so in order to realize his own coherent view of what was 
to Italy’s advantage. The second part is, that he did not fight Garibaldi 


* Cyrus Townsend Brady, Commerce and Congust in East Africa (Salem, 1930), p. 228. 
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to the extent that has sometimes been thought. Signor d’Entréves 
suggests that the antagonism between the two men was, in some degree, a 
myth created by the Neapolitans to spare themselves the unpleasant 
admission that they had fixed their hopes too high. Naples, a closed, 
out-moded society, was changed from outside. The Neapolitan ruling 
classes, particularist and municipal, reaped no advantages from events 
they had not brought about. But they attributed their disappointment td 
Cavour’s injustice to Garibaldi. The peasants, who had looked to 
Garibaldi to end oppression, were also disappointed and also blamed 
Cavour. Diligent journalists in writing about this attitude of mind con- 
verted it into a body of principles. The idea of a Cavourian Government 
opposed by a Garibaldian population was, to this extent, a fiction. The 
third part of the defence is that, Cavour was obliged to oppose Garibaldi 
in order to protect his own foreign policy. The Garibaldians and 
Mazzinians remained wedded to the policy of general European revolution 
as the means to gain Venice and Rome. Cavour intended to take advan- 
tage of Austria’s decline to work gradually for the completion of unity by 
diplomacy. The Garibaldian policy was dangerous as well as impractic- 
able. 

Signor d’Entréves goes on to give an account of how the Italian 
parliament closed the chapter which was opened by Garibaldi’s landing in 
Sicily. He maintains that Cavour, as a good Liberal, left the Chamber of 
Deputies to decide the relations between north and south. He clears 
Cavour of the charge that he used autocratic methods to get his own way. 
He says that allegations of illegality and corruption in the administration 
were ill-founded, that the electoral law of December 1860 aimed at im- 
proving the deliberative powers of the Chamber and not at excluding 
opponents from it ; that the practical difficulty of illiteracy, rather than the 
wish to restrict the vote to the land-owners, prevented the widening of 
the franchise ; that Cavour did not rig the elections of January 1861, nor 
much influence them by propaganda ; that they could not in the circum- 
stances have been conducted in a more liberal manner. He insists that 
the struggle in the new parliament, which met in February 1861, was a 
contention between genuine parliamentary parties of left and right, not 
one between a Cavourian and a popular party. Minghetti’s proposals for 
administrative uniformity, which would have given some autonomy to 
the south, were as much a part of the Right’s policy as Cavour’s own 
measures. They were defeated by the silent opposition of old-fashioned 
deputies and the indifference of the autonomists, to whom they offered too 
little. The proposals failed, like Cassinis’s for legal uniformity, because, 
despite its vaunted adherence to principle, the Chamber could not rise to 
its own standards when the decisive moment came. Thus the chance for 
a settlement with the south was lost. First the Council of the Neapolitan 
lieutenancy and then the lieutenancy itself was abolished. Naples was 
then more closely moulded into the kingdom. In Turin, the Ministry 
was reconstructed to give more weight to Neapolitans, but they did not 
recover the local influence they lost in March 1861. The battle between 
local autonomy and centralization was thus decided in the Chamber. For 
the rest of the century, the central Government would be accused of 
financial discrimination against the south, blindness to its special problems 
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and failure to secure property and to maintain order there. Already on 
2 April Massari brought the problems of the south before the Chamber. 
When it refused an enquiry it foreshadowed the future. 

La Marmora’s attack, 23 March, on Fanti’s Army Bill caused a discus- 
sion of the position of the Garibaldian volunteers and so gave the oppor- 
tunity to settle another problem created by the events of 1860. The 
Government was shaken by accusations of ingratitude to the Garibaldians, 
but Cavour recovered his hold on the Chamber by his reply to Audinot’s 
question about Rome—-a staged affair. On 10 April Ricasoli attempted 
to get rid once and for all of these half-suppressed charges by calling the 
Chamber’s attention to Garibaldi’s recent accusations against the king. 
The war minister’s decree of 11 April, incorporating the volunteers in the 
national army, and the stormy sittings of 18, 19 and 20 April were followed 
on the 26th by the Chamber’s accepting the minister’s decree and the end, 
as far as it was concerned, of the Garibaldian problem. Signor d’Entréves 
maintains that here at last was the point of departure for a straight- 
forward national policy. 

In the particular matters of the appointment of Farini and the promise 
of autonomy to the south, Signor d’Entréves redresses some injustice 
done by Mr. Mack Smith to Cavour. As a study in revolutionary politics 
and an assessment of the political sense of a revolutionary party, Mr. Mack 
Smith’s work remains and probably will remain unassailed. If he 
seemed to underrate Cavour, this was because he was obliged by the 
subject of his book to show Cavour outside parliament, handling a 
popular movement. Signor d’Entréves’s statement that Mr. Mack Smith 
underrated Cavour because he selected his evidence (p. 81) is difficult to 
accept without further substantiation. To support it Signor d’Entréves 
prints nine letters, written by southern democrats and autonomists. 
These certainly show the ‘ carattere piuttosto astratto delle loro obiezioni’. 
They do not, at least as understood by one reader, support the assertion 
that Mr. Mack Smith ignored letters that prove the logical quality of 
Cavour’s policy. Signor d’Entréves’s achievement is to have brought 
back attention to Cavour’s greatness as a Liberal parliamentarian. Mr. 
Mack Smith did not dispute this, but there was little chance for it to 
emerge from a book on the subject he had chosen. In the Cambridge 
Historical Journal, no. i 1957, he discusses Cavour’s attitude to the Italian 

i t with more precision than Signor d’Entréves here uses. 
The latter has lighted a stretch of Cavour’s career that has too long 
been in the shadow behind the brightly-lit years of 1859 and 1860. But 
his view that events in parliament from February to April 1861 explain the 
failure of the north to win the goodwill of the south is only tenable, if it 
means that this is part of the explanation. It is difficult to accept it as the 
whole explanation as long as Mr. Mack Smith’s other contentions remain 
unshaken. No answer has been made to his demonstration that Cavour 
failed to understand Garibaldi—the consequence itself of Cavout’s pre- 
eminence as a Liberal parliamentarian—nor to his contention that Cavour’s 
failure to work with Garibaldi in 1860, however unavoidable, helps to 
explain the south’s distrust of the north. 


AGcaTHa Ramu 
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Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Second series (1901- “1911), 
tome xiv. 1 July-4 November 1911. (Paris: Costes for im- 
primerie nationale, 195 5.) 


Tuts volume concludes the second series of French documents on the 
origins of the war of 1914. It thus closes the gap with the first volume of 
the third series which was published twenty-eight years ago. The delay 
has had use as well as disadvantage. On the one hand the Germans 
looted certain files concerning Holland and the neutrality of Belgium. 
On the other hand the editors have been able to draw on the private 
correspondence of Paul and Jules Cambon—to such an extent indeed that 
the two brothers seem to dominate the volume. Comparison with the 
life of Jules Cambon, published in 1938, shows that the quotations given 
there are fragmentary and often inaccurate. For instance, the second 
paragraph on page 205 is a concoction ; and the report of 11 July, at the 
bottom of page 206, should be dated 11 June. 

The French publication is strictly chronological ; and though this is 
in my opinion the best method, it usually produces a multiplicity of themes. 
This is not the case here. This is the volume of Agadir. One must not 
expect startling revelations. Apart from the British and German collec- 
tions, much dirty linen was brought out during the various attacks on 
Caillaux, culminating in his trial before the High Court in 1920. The 
great riddle is still unsolved. If, as Eyre Crowe alleged, Caillaux planned 
to jettison the Anglo-French entente and to put an entente with Germany 
in its place, he left little trace of his great design in writing. The nearest 
hint to it is a dispatch of 4 July (no. 21) in which he says : if discussions 
are limited to Morocco, then Great Britain and Russia must be brought in; 
but if it is to be ‘a conversation of a general character’, then we can 
negotiate alone. Yet even apart from this far-fetched scheme, Great 
Britain and France saw the Agadir crisis differently. To the British it 
was predominantly a crisis of the balance of power, with Germany trying 
to bully France; and the highlight of it was Lloyd George’s Mansion 
House speech, when Great Britain took France under her protection. To 
the French Agadir was an affair of Morocco, the completion—as Jules 
Cambon put it—of their North African empire. British backing was 
needed to strengthen France’s bargaining power, not to preserve her 
independence. Moreover British backing had its dangers. If direct 
Franco-German talks broke down, the British intended to propose an 
international conference ; and this would certainly not have given to 
France unrestricted control of Morocco. Jules Cambon wrote on 6 July : 
‘ Our freedom of action in Morocco springs from the conflict between 
England and Germany. . . . We shall lose this freedom if we commit 
ourselves to one of the two rivals, that is to England’ (no. 98). This 
provokes an odd reflection. In 1905 Bilow and Holstein insisted on an 
international conference when they would have got more from direct 
negotiations. In 1911 Kiderlen stuck to direct talks when he would have 
got more from an international conference. 

French policy then was to keep the British gun pointed against 
Germany, but not to allow it to go off even diplomatically. The Mansion 
House speech was an embarrassment, not an asset. It is passed over here 
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with hardly a comment ; and the memory of it was soon erased. There 
was a division of function among the leading French figures. Jules 
Cambon concentrated on the direct settlement with Germany which was 
finally achieved ; and he often gives the impression of irritation at British 
efforts to lut in. Paul Cambon had a more difficult task. He had to feed 
British suspicions of Germany and even to stiffen the nerve of the Quai 
d’Orsay with promises of British support. But he had also to steer Grey 
away from the idea of a conference. In his reports to Paris he simply 
suppressed it as can be seen by a comparison with the British documents. 
It made his task easier that Bertie in Paris also disapproved of mediation 
and therefore suppressed the idea as persistently. This unconscious col- 
laboration produced a good deal of confusion. The British exaggerated 
the danger of immediate war ; and the French thought that they were 
being prodded from London into obstinacy. But the French regarded 
British support as of no material value, and the prodding had little effect. 
There is not a single reference in this volume to military co-operation. 
The story of naval co-operation is strange. On 14 August the French 
minister of marine proposed talks between the two naval staffs (no. 171). 
Paul Cambon replied on 15 August (no. 174): - full agreement between 
the two naval staffs exists already ; it was negotiated through the naval 
attaché here. The French chief of naval staff answered : we do not know 
the results of these negotiations. Two days later Paul Cambon asked for 
the destruction of his previous answer ‘ recognizing that very little indeed 
had been done between the two naval staffs’. There the matter ended. 
Who was cheating—the naval staffs ? the attaché ? the ambassador ? 
The explanation is probably different. The entente cordiale was for the 
French a diplomatic, not a military combination ; and the various staff- 
talks to which the British attached so much importance were on the 
French side a diplomatic rigmarole. The only support which the French 
valued if it came to war was the Russian alliance ; and the decisive docu- 
ments here are no doubt those in which the Russians made it clear that 
they could be ready for war only in 1914 (no. 232). 

There was a division of function in Paris as well as between the Cam- 
bon brothers. De Selves, the foreign minister, regarded it as his main 
task to keep the Anglo-French entente going. Caillaux wanted to get the 
question of Morocco settled. This would have been a sensible division 
if there had been mutual confidence. Instead each worked against the 
other. Caillaux regarded de Selves asa warmonger. De Sclves regarded 
Caillaux as a peacemonger—perhaps a graver charge. Thet  Cambons 
intrigued with both indiscriminately, confident in their own superior skill. 
Jules Cambon succeeded in his diplomatic task. He settled the question 
of Morocco for good on the international plane, and at a reasonable price. 
But, perhaps owing to Caillaux’s blunders rather than his own, he did not 
achieve the wider aim : there was no reconciliation between France and 
Germany. In this negative sense the Agadir crisis was a prelude to the 
first World War. But seen in French perspective it appears rather as the 
last (or almost the last—the deals over the Bagdad railway and Portuguese 
Africa were still to come) of the great wrangles over colonial territory 
which had started thirty years before. It was not a crisis of European 
tension. These crises of a new type were just round the corner. Some 
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of the last documents in this volume deal with Italy’s aggression in Tripoli 
and with the Charykov ‘Kite’. Here the European balance was really 
involved : not only the future of Turkey and the Balkans, but of the 
Triple and the Dual Alliances. The stage is set for the true ‘ pre-war’, 
and for the third series of French documents. 


A. J. P. Tayzor 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woon- 
WARD and Rowan Burier. Second Series, vol. vi, 1933-34. 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1955.) 


We are concerned in this volume, which is one of the last to be edited 
by Sir Llewellyn Woodward, mainly with the situation created by the 
breakdown of the Disarmament Conference, and the efforts of the British 
Government to set it up again. German rearmament, illegal in terms of 
the Versailles treaty, could not be ignored: should it be challenged? 
This was not a simple question, for while the British Government was 
never so absurdly blind as its critics suggested to the potential menace of 
Naziism, it felt itself faced with a conflict of evidence both as to the extent 
of the danger and the extent of the British readiness to meet it. For the 
period covered by this volume—from 1 November 1933 to 3 August 1934 
—immediately follows Hitler’s decision to withdraw from the Disarma- 
ment Conference and the League on 14 October, but it was also the hey- 
day of pacifism in England, and it was accompanied, in accordance with 
Hitler’s usual practice in the early years, with assurances of goodwill and 
even of a peaceable disposition. Later critics of the Government accused 
it of throwing away at this point the chance of rearmament or alternatively 
the chance of disciplining the young Nazi state while it was still no more 
than a juvenile delinquent. But October 1933 had seen not only Hitler’s 
withdrawal but also a pacifist resolution by the Labour Party Conference 
on the 4th and, on the 25th, the resounding victory at the East Fulham 
election of a Labour candidate; George Lansbury supported him with a 
proposal to disband the army and dismiss the air force. In 1934, even 
although the pacifist movement was probably a little past its peak, there 
were further manifestations and the usual Opposition vote against the 
service estimates. 

In this domestic setting any challenge to German nationalism was 
likely to worry the Cabinet by its boldness, and for the greater part of the 
period covered by this volume the British Government did something 
to mollify—or at least to confuse—its critics at home by efforts, which 
were quite unsuccessful abroad, to secure agreement to a limited amount 
of German rearmament under a general disarmament convention. The 
attempt failed, for it gave the now self-confident German Government 
too little, and called for restrictions which the French considered too 
great. Was it anything more than a show of activity which would enable 
the Government to postpone more fundamental decisions? The evidence 
of these documents strongly confirms the Government’s awareness of the 
varying possibilities of the situation; but there was still some uncertainty 
as to whether it should adopt only the most gloomy. The Cabinet 
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appointed a ‘ Defence Requirements Committee ’ whose report is referred 
to incidentally: it described Germany as the ‘ ultimate potential enemy ’. 
Sir Robert Vansittart sought to justify this conclusion in a long and 
vehement memorandum of 7 April 1934 (p. 975), the argumentative tone 
of which is presumptive evidence of doubt on the point in some official 
quarters. He relied heavily on reports from the embassy in Berlin, but 
this evidence too was not altogether conclusive. Sir Eric Phipps pointed 
out on 31 January 1934 that all reasonable and cautious opinion in Ger- 
many had foretold disaster, ‘ occupation of the Rhineland, sanctions, 
perhaps blockade’ if Germany reverted to nationalism: when nothing 
had happened ‘ the man, particularly the young man, in the street thanks 
Hitler for the removal of a distressing bogey’. For the moment, he 
thought, Germany desired peace, but she demanded equality of arma- 
ments as a right; later she would demand the territorial revision of the 
‘ unjust ’ peace treaties as a right, and with passionate conviction would 
blame her enemies if resistance to her claims led to war. Sir John Simon 
called this ‘a most illuminating document—and terrifying ’, and sent it to 
the prime minister. Phipps’s conclusions, however, were compatible 
with the view that Germany might settle down if her claims were met; 
Vansittart, on the other hand, foresaw war for its own sake: the citizens 
were ‘ daily being inoculated en masse with the fanatical doctrine that force 
is not only the sole but the intrinsically noble and desirable means of 
realising her ambitions ’. 

The discussions over the disarmament convention with foreign 
Government’s widened the range of comment on Germany’s intentions 
without resolving the problem. Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden had talks 
with Arthur Henderson, Paul-Boncour, the Marquis di Soragna (Italy), 
and Mr. Hugh Wilson (U.S.A.) at Geneva from 18-23 November 1933, 
where a wrangle as to whether it was worth while to continue the meetings 
of the conference led Henderson, the president, to say that there might be 
‘nothing for him to do but to go home with his patience exhausted and 
his heart nearly broken’. Bene at dinner with Eden on 22 November 
was gloomy about the future, and convinced that Englishmen, ‘ who lived 
in an island’ found it difficult to appreciate the effect of Hitler’s policy 
upon his neighbours; he himself had no intention of negotiating with 
Germany, for ‘ he had Locarno, he had the League of Nations, he had the 
Kellogg Pact, he wanted nothing more’ (p. 115). On the other hand, 
Simon, in two long interviews with Mussolini on 3 and 4 January 1934, 
was told that the Italian Government ‘ cannot but give the utmost weight 
to the pacific intentions of President Hindenburg and Chancellor Hitler ’; 
Mussolini was convinced that Hitler’s declarations were perfectly coherent 
with the ‘ Weltanschauung’ openly proclaimed and illustrated by him 
and afforded confidence that definite agreements would not only not be 
lightly broken but would not be compromised by further concessions and 
modifications. He admitted that he had never met Hitler. Eden, who 
did meet Hitler (20, 21 February) in conversations that are very fully 
reported (nos. 302-7), did not altogether reject the Italian view. He told 
Mussolini on 28 February that he ‘ had the impression that [Hitler] was 
sincere in desiring a disarmament convention, as he wished to be able to 
push on with a long programme of internal reconstruction’. Eden, in 
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fact, following some curious conversational manoeuvres on the German 
side, had come to the conclusion that von Neurath was the more dangerous 
character. 

So the British Government continued to hope that something 
might be salvaged from the Disarmament Conference. ‘This aim was 
defended as worthy of further trial in a Foreign Office memorandum of 
21 March, prepared for the Cabinet (apparently a work of composite 
drafting). Part v of the Versailles treaty, which imposed disarmament 
obligations on Germany, was, for practical purposes, dead: ‘ it would 
become a putrefying corpse which, if left unburied, would soon poison 
the political atmosphere of all Europe.’ Therefore, ‘ if there is to be a 
funeral, it is clearly better to arrange it while Hitler is still in a mood to pay 
the undertakers for their services ’ (no. 363). The real alternative to this 
course, which was ultimately to lead to the 1935 naval agreement, was 
not an armed attack on Germany or a policy of sanctions; in the political 
atmosphere of 1933 and 1934 all such dramatic action was outside the 
range of practical politics, and the mere suggestion would have led to 
indignant reminders of the enormity of earlier interventions, from Arch- 
angel to the Ruhr. But while the French could also not contemplate 
direct measures against Germany they were thoroughly alarmed and in no 
mood to bury Part v. Their reply, under Ba:‘hou’s vigorous direction 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was to seek to sicengthen their relations 
with the eastern European states and with Soviet Russia. In this policy 
the British Government was not prepared to join them until 1939. With 
the conference itself now ripe for burial the British were therefore little 
more than onlookers. The volume nevertheless prints a good deal of 
new information about these still rather obscure French negotiations. 
On 16 April Barthou, after rejecting the British proposals on the ground 
that they would have involved the legalizing of German rearmament, 
expressed his fervent hope that the two Governments would continue to 
work in harmony; immediately afterwards he visited Warsaw and Prague, 
and had ‘ brutally frank ’ conversations with Pilsudski which ‘ succeeded 
in breaking the ice ’, although the Poles were ‘ extremely unforthcoming’ 
on the subject of a Russo-Polish rapprochement (no. 413). Lord Tyrrell 
reported in March from Paris that something was afoot between Paris and 
Moscow, but the first fairly circumstantial account of the Franco-Soviet 
discussions was received from Sir George Clerk on 15 June (no. 454). 

In general, this is a rather important volume; the main diplomatic 
moves of the period have long been known, but we have for the first time 
an abundance of detail about the formulation of policy, and of the con- 
fusions of evidence from which policy decisions, good or bad and at this 
stage always tentative, emerge. 

W. N. MEp.Iicorr 
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Short Notices 


The Map of Roman Britain, third edition (Chessington ; The Ordnance 
Survey, 1956), marks a new departure in the study of early British history. 
Thirty years ago O. G. S. Crawford’s pioneering first and second edition 
were bought by archaeologists. The new map is also bought by thou- 
sands of ordinary citizens who want to walk and drive about the country, 
and see what the Romans made of it. The map is the summary of thirty 
years’ research, and the starting point of work to come. The overall 
lesson of the old map, showing a few hundred symbols against a deep- 
tinted background of hill, marsh and woodland, emphasized man’s cruel 
struggle against rugged nature. The new map is tinted with a lighter 
delicate layering, which brings into relief several thousand symbols, the 
sign of man’s conquest of nature. The emphasis changes because we now 
know that the Romans were much thicker on the ground than we used to 
think; and there is no reason to suppose that the discoveries of the next 
thirty years will be any less numerous or less instructive. They have 
indeed begun. Ravennas’s list of Antonine Wall forts runs from Velunia 
to Credigone. For various valid reasons, the Survey decided that on the 
available evidence, the list ran from west to east, and named Carriden by 
Edinburgh Credigone. The ink was scarcely dry before a newly excavated 
inscription gave Carriden the name Velunias. Some might criticize the 
Survey for an unhappy guess; but many other guesses in many books and 
many maps are no better founded, and are as liable to be dethroned. The 
fascination of archaeological studies is that few received facts are allowed 
to harden into dogmas before they are modified by new evidence; and 
the full import of new evidence is much better appreciated when someone 
has troubled to make the best he can of the ald evidence. We learn more 
from the Survey’s occasional mistake than we would have done from an 
over-cautious silence. The introductory matter is a valuable stimulus to 
further and fuller understanding. A ten-page Introduction summarizes 
the new knowledge and discusses its meaning. After a chronological table 
and a brief survey of sources come two handy maps, of Ptolemy’s gazetteer 
and of the Antonine Itinerary, setting out the bones of what we know, 
apart from archacology. Three larger-scale maps of selected areas, with 
more variegated symbols, give a foretaste of how the map can be used, and 
are followed by a comprehensive index of some 1,500 sites whose nature 
is known, with grid references that enable them to be located on a 1-inch 
map and on the ground. There are of course a few detailed criticisms; 
the horrid green splodges of ‘ surviving Celtic fields’ are misleading as 
well as ugly; for, alone among the symbols, they do not reflect the relative 
density of the type of site, but merely the frequency of soils amenable to 
air photography and related techniques. The list of Roman place-names 
should have included names not yet located, and so on. But detailed 
criticism is insignificant in comparison with the achievement. The main 
drawback is the scale, 16 miles to the inch. _ It is still almost impossible to 
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locate an unindexed dot upon the ground. It is to be hoped that the 
success of this map will encourage the Ordnance Survey to produce over- 
prints on a quarter-inch scale, with gazetteers; that is the decisive step 
forward, which can place the topography of Roman Britain within the 
reach of local archaeological societies and of the general public. The 
map, and the wider achievement of which it is the tangible expression, is 
possible because a Government department has had the foresight to 
employ a more or less adequate staff on historical research proper to its 
own terms of reference. It is to be hoped that other public bodies will 
follow their example. The present achievement is that a Ministry has 
compelled students to pay due attention to the geography, the geology 
and the economy of their period. There are few periods which will not 
benefit from such constraint. The Survey has a number of other such 
maps in preparation, and all historians will wish well to their efforts. 
Joxun Morris 


Church and Culture in the Middle Ages (Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1956) is a translation by Monsignor George Undreiner of the 
first volume of the late Gustav Schniirer’s Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter 
(3rd ed., 1936), which covers the period A.D. 350 to 814. The translation 
is a labour of love and benefits greatly from being so. The only criticism 
one cares to offer of the translator’s work is that he should have corrected 
the author’s Pope Stephen II to Stephen III, in conformity with the 
practice of the Amnnario Pontificio. Why this is wrong R. L. Poole long 
ago showed; and if it were not wrong it would still be confusing. 
Gustav Schniirer was a fine scholar: this book is certainly amongst the 
best Catholic histories of the early Middle Ages. His thinking never 
strays far from his main objective, which is to show that ‘ the emergence 
of the new order of things in the West was made possible only by the 
destruction of the Roman Empire; the ancient power had to perish in 
order to make room for that Christian culture which was destined to 
become a world culture ’; or, put less felicitously, ‘ the old dried-up trunk 
with its spongy branches would not have allowed the new germs sufficient 
light and air’. If the reader can stand this, and can bear, too, with 
Germanic invaders who are young, virile and innocent, and with an Eastern 
Empire that is plainly in the way, he will learn much; for Schniirer’s 
knowledge of western texts was extraordinarily deep and wide. Whether 
or not one feels sympathetic towards an avowedly Catholic interpretation, 
this book deserves to be read for its wealth of citation of sources too little 
known. J. M. Watiace-HapriLy 


Lady Stenton remarks in the preface to her study of The English Woman 
in History (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1957), that her origina. 
impulse to write the book derived from the contrasts she observed be- 
tween the masterful and independent ladies of Anglo-Saxon times and 
those others whom she encountered in the plea rolls and charters of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, rendered legally dependent in a world 
governed by feudal law, though still in many cases, as she points out, 
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masterful. This theme is present throughout the entire book, expanded 
to cover the period from Tacitus up to John Stuart Mill and his Swbjection 
of Women. This formidable task has been undertaken by Lady Stenton 
with all the scholarship readers have automatically come to expect of her. 
They will not be disappointed in this instance. She has used her sources, 
which cover all that are commonly now known as records, central and 
local, narrative history, dissertations and, of course, lives and letters with 
masterly skill, and the balanced judgment which lies behind the theme 
referred to above, showing that what can be deduced from the laws 
governing the status of women, important as it is, does not necessarily or 
invariably represent their true, but much more elusive, position in society. 
Some regret may be felt that Lady Stenton has deliberately, and of set 
purpose, allowed no evidence either from medieval romantic literature or 
later novels, since the characters in them are ‘ tailored to fit a story’. 
But of course, this process may occur, even if to a much less degree, in 
biographies and letters. And surely romance in whatever form, if it be 
contemporary, does offer evidence for the background in which the men 
and women moved and had their being. It is of much interest that Lady 
Stenton emphasizes the importance of those figures who perforce—in- 
cidentally, this applies to the male sex as well—remain in the background, 
undistinguished, making no particular mark in the world, and yet com- 
posing the bulk of the nation. In this connection the two chapters in 
which Lady Stenton deals with the country women are of particular 
importance. Only a few slips have been noted in this excellently set out 
book. Twice on page 131 and again in the index the lord keeper, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, is referred to as Sir Anthony Bacon. The husband of 
Lady Rachael Russell was at the time of his marriage Lord William Russell 
and not Mr. William Russell as he is called on page 228. 


Gtapys Scorr THOMSON 


The Gepids, as they are usually called (the author’s arguments for 
* Gebid ’ as the original form are unconvincing) have had on the whole a 
bad Press. Wae victis is Clio’s maxim, and after their disintegration in the 
sixth century it was hardly to be expected that Ostrogoth, Lombard or 
Byzantine writers should view with much sympathy the exploits of a 
defeated enemy. Herr Heinrich Sevin, in Die Gebiden (Munich: for the 
author, 1955), has set himself to redress the balance, and his pleasantly 
written narrative, based on wide reading of the sources and secondary 
authorities, relates what is known or surmised of the Gepid story from 
its shadowy beginnings in Sweden and on the Vistula estuary to the last 
scattered references by medieval authorities to Gepid memories and 
survivals. Early Gepid tradition, like that of most Germanic peoples, 
was permeated with elements of saga, and Herr Sevin, while acknowledg- 
ing the unreliable nature of such evidence, has drawn on it copiously to 
enliven his pages. Pottery and metalwork from the grave-finds of the 
upper Theiss, reproduced in attractive line drawings, are used to illustrate 
the culture, and an attempt has also been made, by analogies drawn from 
their Gothic kinsfolk, to present some features of Gepid speech and 
religion. This painstaking effort to bring a vanished people to life has 
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been baulked of success by the nature of the material. The gaps in our 
knowledge are too great, and the element of conjecture too large, for a 
full-scale picture of the Gepids to be drawn with any confidence. Criti- 
cism of detail would be out of place in a short notice, but much of the 
linguistic and archaeological evidence is open to question, and the 
author’s handling of these much-disputed points is too unsystematic to 
carry conviction. Identification, in particular, of specifically ‘ Gepid ’ 
elements in barbarian objects of the migration period is highly contro- 
versial; the subject is hardly ripe for such generalized treatment. Pro- 
Gepid sympathies have at times, one feels, affected Herr Sevin’s judgment 
of the literary sources. There is really no reason to regard the Gepids as 
a peace-loving community of peasants and craftsmen, preyed upon by 
their warlike neighbours, let down by their German brothers, victimized 
by East Rome and scandalously maligned by Procopius. Their fighting 
qualities and their raiding propensities seem from contemporary accounts 
to have fully equalled those of the Lombards or Ostrogoths; theories of 
primitive German solidarity have today a curiously old-fashioned air; 
and Procopius must surely be acquitted of any special animosity with 
regard to the Gepids. Rome’s complicated policy in the Danube region 
was dictated by strategy, not sentiment. It is true that their proximity to, 
and at times occupation of, Sirmium, that key-point in imperial com- 
munications and defence, rendered the Gepids peculiarly suspect; and 
Justin II, in supporting the Lombards against them at a critical moment, 
may well, in the light of subsequent history, have made the wrong choice. 
But of permanent hostility to the Gepids as such there is little sign. The 
book is well indexed, and an excellent bibliography is attached, though 
the total absence of page references to the authorities cited in the text 
seriously limits its use. 
H. Sr. L. B. Moss 


Dr. Ignaz Zibermayr’s Noricum, Baiern und Ocsterreich (Horn, N.O.: 
Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1956) is the second, revised, edition of 2 book 
first published in Munich in 1944 and very little known outside Germany. 
Its author, for many years Landesarchivdirektor at Linz, is perhaps 
uniquely qualified for the task. The sub-title of the book, ‘ Lorch als 
Hauptstadt und die Einfihrung des Christentums’, will at once reveal 
that though the study is carried through to modern times, the weight of 
interest lies in the medieval sections. In the latter, especially when 
demonstrating the emergence of Bavaria from riparian Noricum, itself of 
Roman foundation, the author is at his best; and he has provided four 
excellently simple maps to illustrate his argument. One would particular- 
ly like to dwell on his comparison of the Danube and the Rhine as great 
trade-routes and on his reasons—not, however, entirely convincing—why 
the Rhine gave birth to greater riparian activity in commerce and conse- 
quently bore a greater agglomeration of towns on her banks. Of particu- 
lar points, one may draw attention to Dr. Zibermayr’s insistence on the 
Pannonian influences at work in late Roman Noricum: Lorch, capital 
of Noricum Ripense, acknowledged Sirmium, and not Aquileia, as her 
mother-church. Noricum, indeed, was no mere extension of Italy in the 
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ecclesiastical or any other sense, but the partner of Pannonia: she looked 
east, not south. Of the Bavarians, whom he rashly declines to connect 
with the Marcomanni, Dr. Zibermayr has several interesting things to say, 
notably that they were under pressure from the Slavs almost from the 
moment of their arrival in their final homeland. Hence the attraction of 
Frankish protection. The Agilolfing dynasty he holds to have been 
neither Frankish nor Burgundian but Bavarian in origin; but there might 
be two views about this. On missionary work among the Bavarians he 
is very good, though he reduces the réle of St. Boniface to a minimum 
below what Levison would have allowed. But I think he is right to lay 
stress on the consequences of the Frankish-Bavarian connection, at least 
since the days of Chlotar II and Dagobert I, of whom, in Bavarian matters, 
the early Carolingians were the heirs. His treatment of legal material 
illustrating the connection is admirable. These are a haphazard selection 
of points from a book that in some ways merits much more extended 
treatment. They are enough to show that no reader of Romuald 
Bauerreiss’s Kirchengeschichte Bayerns, from which it parts company at 
many points, can afford to leave this book out of account. 
J. M. Waxrace-Haprit. 


In his preface to The Development of the German Public Mind, vol. i, The 
Middle Ages, The Reformation (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1957) 
Dr. Frederick Hertz rightly says that ‘a nation shows a multitude of 
characters ’ and ‘ that important features of the German public mind can 
only be studied in territorial history’, in ‘the multitude of German 
territories’. Yet he aims at ‘ the study of the collective mind ’, or as the 
publisher says on the dust-cover, at ‘a real understanding of the mental 
structure of a people’. It seems very questionable, however, whether 
there was such a ‘ collective mind ’ in any country at such early times, and 
especially so in a country so deeply divided and with such strong centri- 
fugal forces as Germany before the later nineteenth century. Through- 
out the volume particular weight is given to the history of political and 
social ideas, and it might have been wiser (and certainly would have been 
easier) to write a history of political thought in Germany. The relevant 
chapters, especially those on the Reformation period, are the most inter- 
esting and useful in the book; for they are not limited to an analysis of 
the ideas of Luther and other leading thinkers, but contain a wealth of 
information on more obscure writers and theorists, especially among the 
radical Protestants, not easily to be found elsewhere. Interspersed with 
the chapters on political and other thought, however, there are many 
others on general history, often not even German history, and these have 
not been integrated with the rest. It is often difficult to see why certain 
information supplied is relevant to the main theme, or indeed to under- 
stand what is specifically ‘German’ in it. With regard to the Middle 
Ages, it seems in practice impossible to isolate ‘the public mind’, or 
German traditions and institutions, from those of other countries, and 
what emerges is a general history with special emphasis on the history of 
ideas, The erudition of the author and his great interest in historical 
details of any kind have induced him to include many unimportant facts 
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and data. Perhaps Dr. Hertz got somewhat overwhelmed by the vastness 
of his subject and the enormous amount of literature he has read; perhaps 
his undertaking was too ambitious; perhaps it was beyond the powers of 
any historian. The result is often interesting in detail, often useful to the 
uninformed, but it does not make a coherent whole. Perhaps his general 
conception will emerge more clearly in the succeeding volumes, dealing 
with a period when a ‘ public mind ’ really began to develop in Germany. 
FP. L. Carsten 


The fifth volume of the Victoria County History of Wiltshire (published 
for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, 
1957) is edited by Mr. R. B. Pugh and Miss Elizabeth Crittall. It is 
concerned with the history of local government in Wiltshire from the 
eleventh century to the present day and with the parliamentary history of 
the county since its effective beginning in the thirteenth century. There 
are five essays on administrative history (two by Mr. Pugh) and four on 
parliamentary history. Two further essays deal with education and 
public health respectively. It is perhaps worth noticing that the volume 
is written almost exclusively by professional historians; the days of the 
amateur in local history (certainly at this level) are numbered, however 
much one may regret their passing when one remembers the notable 
contributions of the past. Mr. Pugh’s opening essay on ‘ The King’s 
Government in the Middle Ages’ deals with the history of the sheriff, 
the coroner, the escheator, and the administration of justice, in the scholar- 
ly and impeccable manner one would expect from the author. It is 
followed by Mr. Hodgett’s essay on ‘ Feudal Wiltshire ’, which is illustra- 
ted by an admirable map of knights’ fees and serjeanties of the principal 
tenants-in-chief in 1242-3, a contribution which will be of the greatest 
value and stimulus to students of feudal geography in many other counties. 
Four different contributors survey the parliamentary history of the county, 
beginning with Mr. Pugh on the medieval period (to 1529) and ending 
with Professor Hyde who brings the story down to 1952. Such a long 
and close study of families and politics in an important county—down to 
1563 Wiltshire returned more members than any other county—is a 
valuable corrective to the detailed approach through parliaments which 
has been fashionable in recent years. It is the other side of the medal, 
and one learns as much from this side as from the other. The chapter on 
public health and the medical services is good on the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It reveals inter alia that Salisbury in the 1840s was 
more densely populated than Manchester or Bradford, with a correspond- 
ingly high death-rate. One tends to forget that the ancient cathedral cities, 
untouched by the industrial revolution, were as abominable to live in, for 
the majority of the inhabitants, as the worst of the factory towns. But 
the earlier history of public health is sketchily done. Miss Watethouse 
could have made a much more thorough enquiry into the incidence of 
plague in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The parish registers 
have yet to be systematically excavated for this purpose. There is too 
easy a tendency to dismiss them altogether as a class of record. Did the 
plague in later generations tend to fall more heavily on certain classes 
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(i.e. the dirtier) of the population? _ At Hampton-on-Thames (Middlesex) 
in the epidemic of 1603 two-thirds of the deaths were concentrated on 
fewer than 20 per cent. of the families: more than half the families 
suffered no loss at all. This is the kind of scientific enquiry we need 
instead of snippets from borough records about quarantine measures. 
And how effective were these quarantine measures in the different towns 
against each other’s plague? To these and other important questions 
Miss Waterhouse attempts no answer. But the volume as a whole is a 
most valuable contribution to national history as well as to the history 
of Wiltshire. It is already abundantly clear that the Victoria County History 
of Wiltshire will be the outstanding county history of our generation. 


W. G. Hoskins 


In the second edition of Dr. A. L. Poole’s From Domesday Book to Magna 
Carta) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955) no radical alterations have been 
made. Minor errors have been corrected, the maps of the Angevin 
empire and the Low Countries have been improved and references Lave 
been added to some recent publications in the revised bibliography and 
the notes. The discovery of the concluding chapters of the Gesta 
Stephani, printed for the first time in the new edition in Nelson’s Medieval 
Texts, has led to the re-writing of parts of chapter v. Dr. Poole himself 
contributed to that edition a valuable note on the importance of the newly- 
discovered manuscript, to which the reader must turn to find the reasons 
for some changes in chapter v. The passage (p. 162) relating to Henry 
of Anjou’s third visit to England in 1149 has been re-written in the light 
of the additional information supplied by the newly-discovered manuscript 
and the account of Henry’s fourth visit in 1153 (pp. 163-4) is based on 
Dr. Poole’s attempt to reconcile the Gesta with the evidence of charters 
(Gesta Stephani, ed. Potter, pp. xxiii-xxix). Dr. Poole has likewise modi- 
fied what he wrote concerning the relations between King Stephen and 
Rannulf, earl of Chester, especially in 1140 and 1149, in the light of his 
conclusion (ibid. pp. xvi seq.) that Stephen’s charter making lavish grants 
to the earl was not issued in 1149 to detach him from his allies the King of 
Scots and Henry of Anjou, as Round argued, but in December 1140 to win 
him over.after he had seized Lincoln Castle. By reason of the loss of two 
leaves of the manuscript, we have only a fragment of the account in the 
Gesta of Stephen’s dealings with Earl Rannulf in 1140. What was written 
concerning 1149 has now come to light and ‘ the narrative is detailed and 
there is no suggestion of any negotiations between the King and the Earl 
of Chester’. It is always somewhat rash to argue from an author’s silence 
and there is room for doubt whether the narrative adequately explains the 
collapse of the coalition. Round’s statement, based on John of Hexham, 
that Earl Rannulf failed to join his allies is at variance with the Gesta but 
the possibility that the earl was detached from his allies cannot be ruled 
out. The course of events seems less intelligible if Round’s view that 
Stephen’s charter belongs to 1149, and is thus separated by no more than 
four years from the Devizes charter of Duke Henry, is rejected, and the 
validity of some of the arguments in favour of the earlier date seems 

1 Reviewed ante, Ixvii. 563. 
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doubtful. Round did not ignore the reference to the earl’s Norman lands 
which in Dr. Poole’s opinion points to 1140, and the attempt of Eustace, 
instigated by the king of France, to secure Normandy in 1152 (Gesta, cap. 
116, 117) may suggest that King Stephen and his son had never abandoned 
hope of recovering the duchy. The discovery of the concluding chapters 
of the Gesta modifies Stubbs’s view that ‘ the latter years of Stephen and 
the early ones of Henry II are more scantily illustrated by contemporary 
historians than any portion of our national history ’, but it does not solve 
all the chronological problems of the last phase of the anarchy. 
R. R. DarimncTon 


‘Analysis has not kept pace with narration’, writes Dr. R. C. Smail of 
previous accounts of Crusading warfare. His book, Crusading Warfare 
(1097-1193) (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, n.s., 
vol. 3; Cambridge: University Press, 1956), will bring the scales back 
into balance. It proceeds from a brief but invaluable survey of previous 
writing on medieval warfare, through an attempted reconstruction of the 
rival armies and the strategic background, to a thorough, if perhaps unduly 
repetitive, analysis of the various twelfth-century campaigns and battles. 
A brief account of Crusading castle building ends the book. The un- 
pretentious, even at times pedestrian, character of Dr. Smail’s writing is 
deceptive, for he has in fact made substantial and daring revisions to 
accepted doctrine. Some of these revisions may be briefly indicated. In 
the first place, the réle of infantry is shown to have been neither that of 
* sheep for the slaughter ’ nor one of mature collaboration with the cavalry 
in a sophisticated tactical plan. They provided, on the whole successfully, 
a screen from behind which the cavalry was launched, like a missile, at 
the right moment. Further, this réle remained constant throughout the 
century; it was not a lesson learned from the Arabs. Secondly, the 
Franks’ military thinking was by no means confined to fighting pitched 
battles. They fully appreciated the importance of avoiding battle and of 
co-operating with the castles. Where they departed from these pvinciples, 
as at Hattin, disaster ensued. Other basic ideas grasped, and with varying 
consistency applied, by the Franks were the keeping of close formation on 
the march, the careful timing of the cavalry charge, and the maintenance 
of an adequate tactical reserve. These ideas were neither bookish 
theories drawn from the classics nor borrowings from the East. Not that 
the Franks were unteachable; they did adapt the common Western 
practice to such special problems as the elusiveness of Turkish cavalry. 
Dr. Smail’s study is not confined to tactical problems and their solution. 
In a discussion of political background, he has some wise conclusions 
against the ‘ Franco-Syrian nation’ myth; the Syrians were never an 
asset to the Franks, whose dominion was one of conquest and force. 
However, the author’s stated purpose of illuminating political and social 
history by a study of warfare cannot be said to have been fulfilled. He 
might have got further with it if the study of feudal and communal levies 
had aot been kept at a somewhat superficial level. In sketching in the 
strategic background, more might have been made of the distribution of 
fiefs, and also of the importance of Aleppo and of the Assassins. The 
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chapters on the Frankish and Muslim armies are useful, and there are some 
original observations on the former; he will not entirely convince all 
readers that the city and diocesan sergeants were all footmen, or that the 
ermigeri were entirely non-combatant. As with his fuller study of tactics, 
however, the chief impression derived from Dr. Smail’s analysis is the 
close approximation of the Latin armies to those of the home countries. 
A lengthy chapter on the Crusaders’ castles completes the book. Basing 
his observations on a field study of the castles themselves, and particularly 
of Sahyun and Karak in Moab, he reaches conclusions which, if accepted, 
would overthrow two favoured doctrines: that the castles constituted 
part of a frontier defence system, and that they reflected major Byzantine 
and Arab influences. For Dr. Smail argues, convincingly if not con- 
clusively, that the castles were ‘ instruments of colonisation ’ rather than 
of defence, and that they were essentially developments of the Western 
motte and bailey influenced by terrain, only modified in detail by Arab and 
Byzantine models. The vigorous conclusions of Dr. Smail will elicit 


.disagreement on many points, not least on those concerning Eastern 


influence. While some Byzantine and Arab scholars will wish to chal- 
lenge him, however, it may be noted that there is little that cannot be 
reconciled with the standpoint of Mr. Runciman. The Franks were, and 
remained, Westerners in all but externals and in details. More than any- 
thing else, Dr. Smail’s volume underlines the crying need for a similar 
book on European warfare in the twelfth century. 


M. R. PowrcKke 


With Britain in Medieval French Literature, 1100-15300 (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1956) Mr. P. Rickard has tackled a subject that has been 
strangely neglected and was worthy of attention. He has assembled a 
great many useful facts and quotations and supplied an admirably full 
bibliography. Unfortunately the book is a cut-down thesis and betrays 
its origins an every page. A long historical Introduction, summaries of 
the controversies on the conquests of Charlemagne, Peter’s Pence, the 
identity of Gormont, the historicity of Arthur, &c., two Appendices 
containing texts of poems already in print, add nothing to knowledge and 
could have been omitted. Works in Latin, Provencal and Anglo-Norman 
are by definition excluded, yet the first two creep in and the last has led 
Mr. Rickard to be inconsistent. It gives a false impression to mention 
Guernes de Pont Sainte-Maxence’s Thomas Becket, written and copied in 
England and apparently unknown on the Continent, and William Marshal 
commissioned by the Marshal’s family from a Norman writer, copied but 
not necessarily in circulation in France, while ignoring Gaimar’s Estorie 
des Bretuns, well-known abroad before its disappearance, Benedeit’s S¢ 
Brendan and the Nun of Barking’s S¢ Edward, both of which exercised 
considerable influence on French writers. Hue de Rotelande’s [pomedon 
might have been quoted in connection with the association of Scotland 
with Scandinavia in Some de Nansay. ‘The book deals with epic, romance 
and chronicle, with chapters on Scotland and Ireland to cover what has 
not appeared under the other headings. More help might have been 
given in making clear what was intended as fact and what as fiction. The 
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Arthurian chapters suffer from the rapid evolution of ideas—Mr. Rickard 
was not acquainted with Ritchie’s The Normans in Scotland and had barely 
heard of his Zaharoff Lecture for 1954. Mr. Rickard is at his best on the 
last period, when the English were satirized, but those unfamil ar with Old 
French must be warned that they will get no help with the dowble entendres 
in the broken French ascribed to English speakers. Sometimes the writer 
seems to have in mind an audience of specialists, sometimes the general 
public. It is only too easy to find fault with a survey of this kind. It is 
irritating to find it stated that Eleanor married Henry two years after the 
divorce from Louis, that Wace dedicated his Brut to her (three times), that 
the Gallowegians were the Scots (twice), to realize that the author has not 
met the E.E.T.S. edition of the English poems of Charles of Orleans. 
Some, though not perhaps so many, errors of this nature are to be expected. 
More serious blemishes are the youthful timidity which so often turns the 
scales in favour of out-of-date opinions and the general weakness in 
planning which prevent this painstaking book from being a good 
one. Its chief usefulness is bound to be as a repertory of quotations and 
references. M. Dominica Lecce 


Knowledge of the Leicestershire Survey has hitherto depended on the 
important manuscript brought to the notice of scholars by Round; Mr. C. 
F. Slade’s new edition—The Leicestershire Survey ¢. a.v. 1130 (University 
College of Leicester, Department of English Local History, Occasional 
Papers, no. 7, 1956)—uses in addition fresh material (discovered by Sir 
Frank Stenton) which reproduces parts of the Survey’s substance previous- 
ly unknown and provides checks on the familiar manuscript. To have 
the whole of the material printed, translated and systematically discussed 
in a single volume is a great convenience. The editorial work is in the 
most important respect competent: no holdings are missed; all numbers 
are correct. This is more than can be said of Round’s edition and Mr. 
(now Sir) F. M. Stenton’s translation of the principal text. Regrettably, 
Mr. Slade prints postscripts as if they were in the original hand (though he 
may reveal, up to seventy pages away, that they are postscripts); he 
rearranges entries without clear warning; his treatment of interlineations 
is inconsistent; he omits two rubrics; and there are some misreadings 
(notably ‘ Hereby’ for ‘ Kerebi’, p. 28). The defects of the editorial 
work are, unfortunately, in the new material rather than in the old (for 
which recourse can be had to a facsimile edition). Their importance to 
the reader will depend on the direction of his interest; they are almost 
irrelevant to the chief uses to which Mr. Slade puts the documents. His 
detailed comparison of the Survey with Domesday Book is useful to 
students of the latter, and is the basis of a discussion, interesting so far as 
it goes, of the descent of properties between 1086 and the date of the 
Survey (which is put with good reason after 1129). Much of the work 
has been anticipated by others but, for instance, alienations of royal 
demesne since 1086 now seem still more impressive (though to include 
Dishley and Shepshed among them seems doubtful). Mr. Slade has had 
no predecessor in the task of reconstructing the ‘ hundreds ’ recorded in 
the Survey. One product of this labour is yet more evidence of the 
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duodecimal basis of fiscal assessment in the county. The basis is clearer in 
the Survey than in Domesday Book. In this fact Mr. Slade sees a ‘revision 
of figures . . . designed to adjust them to a duodecimal system’. The 
inference is debatable: the main difficulty is to be sure that the assessments 
in Domesday Book and those in the Survey are differently distributed 
among places and not merely distributed differently among place-names. 
Some of the differences are incorrectly stated: the Domesday assessments 
are wrongly given for Branston (p. 51), Thorpe Satchville (p. 36), Great 
Dalby (p. 42) and Quenby (p. 41). The provenance of the new manuscripts 
might repay further consideration. Mr. Slade suggests that they are 
descended from extracts made from the Survey for the private use of 
Richard Basset, Henry I’s justiciar, but nothing is adduced to exclude the 
possibility that the extraction was not done before the thirteenth century. 
Eric STONE 


Dr. Barbara Helbling-Gloor, in her monograph Natur und Aberglauben 
im Policraticus des Jobannes von Salisbury (Geist und Werk der Zeiten, Heft 1, 
Zirich: Fretz und Wasmuth, 1956), is well aware of the general implica- 
tions of her theme. In her introductory chapter she traces those concep- 
tions which John took over from twelfth-century cosmology—here 
Adelard of Bath and the Latin translation of Nemesius of Emessa are 
considered beside the well-known teachers of Chartres—and marks the 
line which separates his attitude from the less cautious ways of contem- 
porary speculation. The book’s main chapters deal with the various 
methods of divination and magical practice, as they are classified and 
criticized in Books i and ii of the Policraticus. The author supersedes 
Lynn Thorndike’s chapter on John by her much more detailed analysis of 
his sources. To the well-known passages in Pliny and Isidore she adds 
Macrobius’s commentary on the dream of Scipio, which links John’s 
classification with Artemidorus, the author of a Greek dream-book, 
who lived in the second century a.p. Moreover, Dr. Helbling-Gloor 
emphasizes John’s capacity for shaping a classification taken from the 
literary tradition according to his own intentions, He uses Macrobius’s 
paragraph on oracles to establish a clear distinction between Christian 
and pagan pronouncements of this type. That leads him to a sharp 
attack on the Virgilian story of Rome’s foundation and so to an expression 
of his sentiment against the idea of ‘ Eternal Rome ’, just reviving again 
in his time. In some places the author succeeds in disentangling some 
pieces of genuine twelfth-century folklore from the literary framework, 
borrowed from ancient writers. She emphasizes strongly that passages 
of sober and empirical criticism represent John’s real mentality, not just 
a chance quotation within a compilation of indifferent character. She 
accounts for John’s inconsistencies, mainly his acceptance of the demon’s 
power to work miracles, by the impact of the ecclesiastical tradition, 
especially represented by St. Augustine, which remained the starting 
point of John’s thought. In this respect it is perhaps relevant to see 
his struggle with the subject-matter of superstition as part of a compre- 
hensive story. Biblical monotheism, with its intense concentration on 
the causality of the divine will, is essentially a strong force antagonistic 
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to magic and astrology. In the post-biblical history of religion this basic 
feature is frequently hidden behind various conceptions from different 
sources. St. Augustine himself is a classical example for the first and at 
the same time also for the second aspect of this situation. John’s theo- 
logical interests, clearly visible in his important section on astrology, 
which are rightly emphasized by Dr. Helbling-Gloor, are possibly the 
main cause for his differentiation from the school of Chartres. The 
formation of his theological thought was determined by a conservative 
current in the Paris schools in contact with the Cistercian reaction against 
Abaelard. John’s ‘ academic’ attitude of deferred judgment and non- 
committal report is his via media between the lasting influence of the 
legacy of Chartres on his mind and his theological conscience. Dr. 
Helbling-Gloor’s book offers a useful and comprehensive bibliography; 
her own analysis and reports follow too closely John’s meandering ways 
to offer easy reading-matter. The quite frequent quotations from the 
Policraticus in German prove once more that attempts at verbal trans- 
lations are not helpful to the appreciation of language and style of the 
original text. Hans Lresescudrz 


Anyone who reads the history of Norway must be dumbfounded by 
the figure of Sverrir, 2nd Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy’s life of him, A 
Royal Impostor, King Sverre of Norway (London: Oxford University Press, 
1956) will be welcome to students in this country and abroad. Sverrir 
gtew up in the Faroe Islands, a short, stout man, with blood-shot eyes. 
He was destined for the Church, and was already a priest when he came 
to Norway in his twenties. He found Norway emerging from a state of 
civil war, and the effective rulers were the young King Magnis and his 
father Erlingr. Their rivals, the Birchlegs, had lost their pretender to the 
throne, Hékon, and were now led by the young and ineffectual Eysteinn 
Meyla, who was killed when his party suffered a crushing defeat in 1177. 
As the story goes, the surviving Birchlegs, no more than a ruffianly 
rabble, besought Sverrir to lead them in pursuance of his claims to the 
throne. The young priest acted as if inspired. His claims rested upon a 
story that his mother had begotten him with Sigurér Munnr (died 1155), 
one of the joint kings of Norway. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy investigates this 
claim with the acumen of a lawyer, and finds it baseless. . This brings him 
to the more vital question, whether Sverrir believed his own story. Here 


* the historian must read between the lines of his sources, and Mr. Gathorne- 


Hardy is satisfied that Sverrir deceived others but not himself, although 
he may well have believed that his calling was divine. Although pri- 
marily a soldier, Sverrir was also something of a mystic; he believed in 
dreams, and perhaps he sometimes invented dreams of the kind which 
would further his cause. As a youth in the Faroes, he dreamed that he 
took the form of a bird, covering Norway as if it were a map. Later, 
when he was in Norway, he told his companions how Samue! the prophet 
had appeared to him in sleep and had annointed his hands with chrism, 
so that they might be strengthened in hatred of his adversaries. The 
prophet had kissed Sverrir, telling him that he would live to be king. 
After this dream, his temper suffered a fundamental change. Sverrir had 
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to contend, not only with the established monarchy, but also with the 
aristocracy and the Church, for whom he was an apostate, a priest of 
Satan. At first he found little support among the poorer people, and it 
remains difficult to understand how he achieved his ends. Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy lays stress on Sverrir’s military strategy and his mastery of guerilla 
tactics, but even these cannot explain how, in comparatively few years, 
he conquered all Norway and founded a dynasty which lasted as long as 
Norway had kings of her own. The sources of Sverrir’s story are of 
exceptional interest, and offer problems of their own, which could 
profitably have been discussed more thoroughly by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy. 
Except for a few notices in chronicles and annals, little can be read about 
Sverrir except in the Sverris Saga. Reading this saga, we see Sverrir from 
close quarters, although through foreign eyes. The first chapters of the 
biography were written by the Icelandic Abbot Karl (died 1212), who had 
been Sverrir’s friend and attendant, and had written partly under the 
supervision of the king himself. The book was completed, as it seems, 
by other Icelandeis, and Sverrir is described as educated Icelanders saw 
him in his own day. He had favoured and befriended them. He had 
received Pall, their bishop-elect, as if he were his son or his brother, and 
the relations of the Icelandic clergy with this excommunicate ‘ enemy of 
God and His saints ’ called forth a stern rebuke from Pope Innocent III 
(1198). It may be that Sverrir won the admiration of Icelanders by his 
defiance of the Norwegian hierarchy and his expulsion of the archbishop. 
Icelandic clergy and nobility had already suffered under the ambitious 
policy of the archbishops, and the Norwegian hierarchy was as grave a 
threat to their independence as the Crown. Sverrir, at any rate, was too 
busy at home to pursue political aims in Iceland. Some historians of 
recent times have regarded Sverrir as a forerunner of democracy, and some 
as a medieval Hitler. Neither conception would have been understood 
by him or his contemporaries. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s judgment is 
better balanced: ‘ far from being a revolutionary autocrat, he was a 
Conservative of Conservatives.’ He admires Sverrir’s superlative gifts, 
but believes that his centralized government was premature, and for many 
centuries after his death, Norway would have been happier if his opponents 
had triumphed. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy regrets that Sverrir existed at all, 
but yet the literature of the north would have been poorer without him. 
This book is a rare combination of exact scholarship and imaginative 
writing. G. Turvitie-Perre 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Fourteenth Year of the Reign of King John, 
Michaelmas 1212 (London: Pipe Roll Society, 1955) has been edited in the 
impeccable manner one has long come to expect of the Society by Miss 
P. M. Barnes, who also provides a scholarly Introduction. This is an 
important roll. It is the last to have accounts of Church lands during the 
Interdict; the first to show John’s final plans abroad and, at home, some 
of his subjects advancing from discontent to rebellion. To this extent, 
it reflects that inclination to disaster, to Bouvines and the Articles, which, 
for historians, has given the reign a unity of which contemporaries were 
probably less aware. There are, however, signs that the king sensed the 
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tension in his affairs, which was forcing him to turn aside from favoured 
schemes; from the recovery of his continental lands, on which the roll 
shows him determined in the summer of 1212 (¢.g. 75-6, 91), to face 
troubles in Wales; from Wales, for whose securing he had in mind a large 
expedition (see p. xvi) to relations with his barons. John was clearly 
disappointed. He never liked the tedium of baronial politics; it was his 
most obvious weakness as a king. That these ambitious plans, taken up 
and put aside, were expensive, is obvious, and it would add considerably 
to our insight into the reign if we could accurately trace John’s financial 
position. It is important to remember that the pipe rolls do not enable 
us to do this, and the editor’s suggestion that the king was short of ready 
money would not be easy to substantiate when so much of the royal in- 
come did not come on the pipe, or perhaps on any roll. For instance, 
Chamber receipts appear so fitfully on the pipe rolls (and why, after all, 
should they do otherwise?) that the modest amounts recorded in this 
year are hardly to be interpreted (p. xxiv) as a sign of shortage of cash; 
and the wardrobe is not obviously badly supplied (¢.g. 75). Similarly, it 
is hazardous to conclude (though it is not infrequently done) that the king 
“ was trying to live to the very limit of his resources’ (p. xxv). At the 
same time, the king’s reliance on the windfall of receipts from Church 
lands—a reliance well shown in the wide use to which these receipts were 
put—was not altogether wise. The accounts of these lands prompt the 
editor to suggest that there was a contrast between John’s harsh, almost 
angry treatment of the lands of the disobedient clergy, and his milder 
attitude towards those of vacant bishoprics and abbeys (pp. xxvj ef seq.). 
This is an important and interesting point, but it needs further considera- 
tion, especially in the light of differences in estates and administrations. 
It is understandable enough that in small monasteries there would be little 
surplus revenue after the needs of the inmates and the estates had been 
decently met (¢f. Winchcombe, in P.R. 7 Richard I), and even in larger 
ones necessary expenses might absord much of the gross revenue. It is 
equally understandable that the king could usually take a very large pro- 
portion of the receipts of vacant bishoprics (compare the see of Lincoln 
now and earlier in the reign). These considerations would explain all 
the statistics noted by the editor, except those for Ramsey and Christ 
Church, from which the king took respectively nine and eight tenths of 
recorded gross receipts; he had taken similar proportions the previous 
year. In the case of Ramsey, part of the explanation may lie in the fact 
that the cellarer seems to have had independent control of substantial 
receipts, only the unused balance of which, the superplusaginm celarii, 
entered the account of the royal custodian on the pipe. At Christ Church 
the exile of the prior and inmates in 1207 must have increased the 
disposable surplus. That John’s administration exploited estates in his 
hands to the full is obvious enough; thus the large sales of wood, or the 
heavy tallages. That he was enraged over the disobedience of many of 
his bishops is certain, though his temper may have been iiwardly cooled 
by the sense of financial benefit to be derived from their behaviour. 
What is not so certain is that he was delicate enough to distinguish in the 
exploitation of lands in his hands according to the reasons which brought 
them there. T. H. Aston 
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Fines are the most valuable class of record for tracing the devolution 
of properties, though it should be remembered that in theory they are the 
conclusion of law-suits, and that in practice they do not always reveal the 
whole story. Since Feet of Fines are filed by counties, they lend them- 
selves readily to publication by county record societies. Their nature 
changes with the course of years; fines of the fourteenth century differ 
in some respects from those of the thirteenth; but they do not vary in 
character from county to county. Consequently it is unnecessary for 
every publishing society to embark on Introductions: the various forms 
that a fine may take, and the objects that such conveyances had in view, 
have been lucidly explained in more than one calendar. It is sufficient 
to set out the records; and, as the forms that fines follow are fixed, the 
whole of the information that they contain can be conveyed by abstracts. 
This is the method that is very properly adopted by Mr. F. Mi. Slingsby in 
his well-indexed edition of Feet of Fines for the County of York from 1272 to 
1300, published as vol. cxxi of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s 
Record Series (1956). The fines for that county for Edward III’s reign 
were edited for that series by Mr. Paley Baildon. Colonel Parker followed 
with three volumes which covered the reign of Henry III. And now, 
after an interval of a quarter of a century, Mr. Slingsby’s volume leaves 
only the years 1300-27 to complete the series down to 1377, 

EpMUND CRASTER 


Professor Eilert Ekwall needs no introduction as an authority on 
English place-names, and it is to be hoped that his latest work, Studies on 
the Population of Medieval London (Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, for 
the Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, 
Filologisk-Filosofiska Serien, 2, 1956) will receive the attention which it 
deserves. The title is perhaps a little misleading, since the book is con- 
cerned not with the size of the population but with its provenance. 
London has always attracted people from other parts of the country, and 
the problem facing Professor Ekwall was that of discovering which 
districts furnished it with most citizens at the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Linguistic studies suggested 
large-scale immigration from the midlands, since the language spoken in 
London changed from Saxon (southern) to Anglian (midland). But 
historical evidence was lacking, except in so far as it was provided by the 
use of place-names as surnames by individual Londoners. Professor 
Ekwall has made a comprehensive list of these names for the period 1270- 
1350, and in the present volume he had printed those which refer to the 
midlands and the north, arranged topographically. It has been no light 
task to collect the material, one of the preliminaries being the publication 
of Two Early Subsidy Rolls (Lund, 1951) which provided lists of London 
taxpayers in 1292 and 1319. But Professor Ekwall has also taken great 
pains to identify his Londoners, cheerfully admitting that in the course of 
his studies his interests shifted from the London dialect and surnames to 
the people themselves. The greater part of his book consists of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of Londoners from ¢. 1270 to ¢. 1350, which is fas- 
cinating in its detail and will prove a godsend to all historians working on 
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the period. Economic historians will find much interest in some of 
Professor Ekwall’s general conclusions. First, immigration into London 
—if we judge by the gross total of surnames—was greatest from the 
following counties: Essex (850), Norfolk (500), Middlesex (500), Herts., 
(450), Kent (400), Surrey (400), Suffolk (320), Lincs. (265), Northants 
(225), Cambs. (220), Yorks. (215), Bucks. (175), Hants. (170), Beds. (150), 
Glos. (135), and Oxon. (130). Secondly, though the provenance of about 
half the identifiable London population was in the Home Counties (Essex, 
Middlesex, Herts., Kent, Surrey, and Bucks.), there was a distinct swing 
to men of east midland origin in the highest civic offices; while in 
1270-1307 the Home Counties provided thirty-six aldermen and sheriffs 
and the east-midlands only seventeen, in 1307 the respective figures were 
twenty-five and forty-three. Thirdly, in some counties there were 
particular areas which seem to have bred Londoners—+.g. the Suffolk- 
Cambridgeshire border and the Aylsham district of Norfolk—and these 
were normally centres of the cloth industry which thus takes its place, not 
unexpectedly, as the main factor governing the shift of population into 
fourteenth-century London. R. H. C. Davis 


? 


The financial records of the medieval kingdom of France have suffered 
from fire, theft and deliberate destruction. What survives is fragmentary 
and scattered, much of it known only from copies; and such pieces as 
have been printed are widely distributed in diverse publications. Some 
early compoti were included in vols. xxi-xxiii of the folio series of the 
Recueil des bistoriens de la France; but a more systematic scheme of publica- 
tion was launched in a sub-series of this great collection, the quarto 
Documents financiers. Tome i of the sub-series, the Inventaire d’anciens 
comptes royaux dressé par Robert Mignon, was edited with an excellent Intro- 
duction (of great value for the disastrous history of the records of the 
Chambre des Comptes) by Ch.-V. Langlois (1899). Robert Mignon’s 
* Inventory ’, though it is by no means a catalogue in the archivist’s sense, 
was chosen to initiate the series of financial documents for the record it 
provides of a great number of accounts, now lost, in their fourteenth- 
century classification. Tome ii is made up of four Comptes du Trésor (1296, 
1316, 1384, 1477), edited by R. Fawtier. Tome iii, which is to consist of 
three substantial volumes and is also under the editorship of Professor 
Robert Fawtier, is designed to present the surviving documents concerned 
with royal accounting during the reign of Philip IV, such, that is, as are 
not adequately printed elsewhere. Two volumes have already appeared, 
one consisting of the accounts of the baillis and sénéchaux, the other of 
miscellaneous accounts (Documents financiers, iii: Comptes royaux (1285- 
1314), edited by R. Fawtier with the assistance of F. Maillard: (i) Comptes 
gintraux; (ii) Comptes particuliers et comptes spéciaux ou extraordinaires: 
Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1953, 1954). In both volumes, the documents 
are presented with no more than an occasional note on a purely textual 
point; Introduction, indexes, glossary and a bibliography of all the 
accounts belonging to this reign which are printed elsewhere, are promised 
in a third volume. This is a very important publication, which, in its 
series, will have much the same place in the history of medieval French 
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government as the publications of the Pipe Roll Society have in English 
history; but it cannot properly be reviewed until the third volume has 
appeared and the editor has had an opportunity to explain his plan and 
methods. Nothing, however, could demonstrate more clearly what the 
historians of medieval France lost, when the archives of the Chambre des 
Comptes were all but destroyed, than a comparison between these two 
volumes of the surviving royal accounts of Philip IV’s reign and an 
imaginary publication, in extenso, of the Pipe Rolls, with all the subsidiary 
and supplementary accounts, of the reign of Edward I. 


Joxun Le PatoureL 


Inalienability of sovereign rights was an important topic for medieval 
thinkers both in itself and because of the context of ideas in which it 
generally occurred. The Crown, regarded as a permanent office distinct 
from the succession of temporary administrators who held it; the com- 
mon good; the independence of the national states: such concepts are 
often to be found in fruitful combination with the theme of inalienability. 
Much of the discussion of this question centred round Honorius III’s 
decretal Intellesto, the connexion of which with the problem of the English 
coronation oath Professor Ernst Kantorowicz stressed a few years ago ina 
notable paper, Now Mr. P. N. Riesenberg, writing with knowledge of 
Kantorowicz’s views and Professor Marcel David’s, but independently of 
them, has devoted a book to a more general examination of the subject. 
His Inalienability of Sovereignty in Medieval Political Thought (London: 
Oxford University Press, for Columbia University Press, 1956) is based 
mainly on the canonists and legists; of set purpose he has relied much 
less on the theologians. (When he does bring them in, his treatment of 
them does not always inspire confidence. To claim that Ockham denied 
the historicity of the Donation of Constantine is to go too far. The 
passage from Godefroid de Fontaines cited on page 64 in a very odd form 
from a manuscript is to be read in more comprehensible language in 
Hoffmans’ edition of Quodlibet xii, qu. 4, in Les philosophes belges v, 97-) 
Despite the real significance of his subject and the energy with which he 
has collected some valuable and little-known material from the glosses, 
comments and consilia of the lawyers, Mr. Riesenberg scarcely rises to his 
opportunity. Though short, his book is repetitive and discursive, and 
it is not distinguished by any great profundity or rigour of interpretation. 
More hares are started than are properly run down; in places the argu- 
ment becomes derivative and jejune. Far too many minor misstatements 
about obvious facts undermine the reader’s confidence in Mr. Riesenberg 
as a guide to more recondite matters: pp. 106 and 124, ‘ the dauphin 
Louis ’, in 1216; p. 132, ‘ Roger’ as the grandfather of Johanna of Naples; 
P- 37, 0. 31, “ the emperor ’ Rudolph (of Habsburg); p. 165, the (English) 
* ordinances of 1308’; p. 115, ‘ the bishop of Clairvaux’. The number 
of misprints seems abnormally large; on at least three occasions the 
printer has made Mr. Riesenberg misquote his basic text, Intellecto. 


H. S. Orrier 
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The French school at Rome has continued its work on the registers of 
Urban V with the publication of Urbain V (1362-1370), Lettres Communes, 
par les membres de |’école frangaise de Rome et M.-H. Laurent, O. P., 
vol. i, fasc. ii and iii (Paris, de Boccard, 1955 and 1956). These two 
fascicules add 1,928 entries to the 1,565 of the first. They cover the 
period 8 November 1362 to 30 November 1363. Since there are to be, it 
is said, over 50,000 entries to be calendared this is going to be a long task. 
But it should be very rewarding. 1362-3 was the opening year of the 
pontificate and hence rich in petitions for benefices. It may be compared 
with the opening year of the reign of Clement VI (1342-3). Both saw a 
steady outpouring of provisions in answer to petitions. Both resulted in 
crises in Anglo-papal relations in England. The special value of the new 
publication lies in the items printed from the Avignon series of paper 
registers, not all of which found their way into the series of fair-copy 
registers used by W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow in their calendars of 
letters and petitions. In this new French edition nos. 1566 to 2851 are 
headed, ‘ De Beneficiis Vacantibus’. The remainder (2852-3494) begin 
the section ,* De Beneficiis Vacaturis’’. At least 140 of the entries concern 
British affairs, chiefly English. Many of these provide new details. 
Take as an example the career of an interesting minor figure, Mr. Thomas 
Paxton, an agent of the Black Prince and one of the English papal chap- 
lains and auditors of causes at Urban’s court. Two new entries tell us 
of cases that he had to settle and show him at work as auditor (1653 and 
1771). A third (2744) gives the exact date of the grant to him of the 
deanery of Wells and the church of Donnington, and thus fills a gap in the 
story of these disputed benefices as they are at present known from 
Calendar of Papal Petitions, ed. W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow, i. 395, 
47°, 477 and 509. A block of twenty-seven entries (3429-3456) is typical 
of reservations of benefices in the gift of monastic houses. Unfortunately 
there is nothing to show how far the abbots and priors of these houses 
had foreknowledge of such grants. If they had none, the heads of 
English monasteries had good cause for supporting Edward III when he 
reissued the Statute of Provisors in the parliament of 1365. Where 
entries are already known in Bliss and Twemlow the new work often 
provides (i.e. 3434) important additional details, such as the diocese in 
which a reserved benefice is situated and the names ox the executors of the 
mandate. 

J. R. L. Hicurre.tp 


Those seeking to read the De ecclesia of Jan Hus have had to resort 
mainly to the 1715 reprint of the Nuremberg edition of 1558 if they 
wanted the Latin text. Professor S. Harrison Thomson’s new version, 
Magistri Jobannis Hus Tractatus de Ecclesia (University of Colorado Press; 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1956), is a critical edition drawing upon—where they 
were available for collation and use—the manuscripts of the De ecclesia 
listed by Flajahans (1900) and Barto’ (1948) and adding one (Prague Univ. 
Lib. X F.20) to the latter’s inventory. Professor Thomson’s text does 
not derive from any single codex, the oldest being far from the best, but 
is the result of a comparison of the available manuscripts. The numerous 
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citations Hus made from Wyclif are sedulously noted, as are the passages 
Hus took from the Fathers and the Canon Law; for the Czech reformer 
was more than ordinarily proficient in the latter respect. To those who 
think that ‘ the arrangement of the work . . . the fundamental ideas and 
the process of reasoning, all are simply borrowed from Wyclif’ as 
Loserth maintained (Wyecliffe’s Latin Works, De Ecclesia, Wycliffe Society 
1886, p. xxvii) the editor gives but little encouragement. He reveals that 
Loserth told him, in 1932, that the book (Hus und Wyclif) in which this 
conclusion was elaborated was written in six weeks. That scholar 
might indeed have taken more careful account of chapters 11-23 which, 
after all, con$titute the greater part of the work and were written specially 
to contest the definition of the Church put forward by the doctors of the 
theological faculty at Prague on 6 February 1413, containing the state- 
ment papa est caput Romane ecclesie et cardinales corpus. Hus strongly 
rejected the consilium of the theologians which the editor justly describes 
as ‘a serious and cleverly written manifesto of the curial party ’, acting in 
effect as ‘ the precipitant of the treatise upon which Hus had begun to 
work’. The whole of the latter part of the De ecclesia, this edition shows, 
is to be read and taken in close relation to the disputations and pamphleteer- 
ing that followed Hus’s major papal excommunication. Yet his principal 
doctrine, that Christ is the head of the Church, he had reached by 1410 and 
it is voiced in the sermon on the Church to which Sedl4k drew attention 
in 1915. The interior significance of the De ecclesia lies, then, in its 
blending of mature statement and more local polemic and apology aimed 
at his former friends, now his fierce opponents, Stephen of Pdleé and 
Stanislaus of Znojmo; but it was, needless to add, the book that mainly 
brought him to his destruction at Constance. When all the borrowings 
from Wyclif have been taken into account, the De ecclesia stands as a more 
integral and strongly-knit composition than the English doctor’s treatise. 
E. F. Jacos 


Mr. James Strachan’s book, Ear/y Bible Illustrations (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1957) is hard to classify. Mr. Strachan protests his 
amateur status and, though in some ways his work has a freshness often 
denied to works by experts, his task was one which could perhaps only 
have been adequately fulfilled in a more dry-as-dust way. Having become 
interested in the illustrations in the Great Bible of Henry VIII, the author 
was led to examine earlier bibles in Latin and vernacular languages in an 
attempt to explain the choice and treatment of the subjects. The result is 
presented in a short essay which is accompanied by some fifty pages of 
illustrations. The main stylistic connexions of Continental and English 
bible illustrations (prior to the mid-sixteenth century) are adequately 
described and the book will be useful to anyone wishing to be introduced 
to a highly complicated technical question. But there are several criti- 
cisms to offer. The medieval iconography of scriptural scenes has an 
enormous bibliography and is inadequately discussed, Nicholas de Lyra’s 
diagrams alone being given particular treatment. The illustrations, often 
charming, and almost all clearly produced, are sometimes derived not 
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from the earliest edition but (as the author points out, p. viii) from later 

o reproductions; and the size of the originals is not indicated. These 

defects will make the book hard to use by serious students of the subject. 
Denys Hay 


In her Calendar of Scottish Supplications to Rome 1423-1428 (Edinburgh: 
Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. xlviii, 1956) Mrs. Annie I, 
Dunlop has continued her work of making known the material in the 
Vatican Archives which relates to the history of Scotland. This is her 
second supplement to the one published volume of the official Calendar of 
Papal Registers that was devoted to the petitions copied into the registers 
of supplications, and this time she summarizes the Scottish entries in more 
than sixty volumes of this series, covering five years of the pontificate of 
Martin V. Much of this material is new (for it is only occasionally that 
these petitions are found to have been converted into bulls that have 
survived in the Vatican and Lateran registers), and it illustrates mainly 
the assiduity of a number of Scots clerks at the Roman Court in seeking 
provisions to benefices, though many other topics are incidentally illumi- 
nated. Of more general interest is the fact apparent from this calendar 
that petitions granted for expectative graces of provision were no longer 
registered by the papal chancery after the end of the Great Schism. It is 
clear from references in several entries that such graces were still granted; 
but their omission from the surviving registers of the period marks an 
important departure from the general nature of these papal sources in the 
fourteenth century. Mrs. Dunlop’s Introductions to this and to her 
previous volume provide an admirably clear account of the different 
kinds of petition presented to the pope and of the ways these were handled 
by the chancery. Her remarks on this subject, indeed, may be commen- 
ded to a wider circle than that of those interested in Scottish ecclesiastical 
history. She has chosen the useful plan of arranging her extracts in 
chronological order, which is more advantageous in this type of material 
than the strict order of the text followed in the official Calendars ; and she 
is generous in her quotation of the Latin text wherever she finds obscure 
passages. The small format of the Society’s publications, however, 
enforces an unfortunate limitation on the total amount of ground that 
can be covered in one volume, and sometimes the summaries seem rather 
long, even granted the complexity of the original text. Furthermore, an 
over-economical use of cross-references in the index makes it occasionally 
hard to identify the more puzzling place-names; and a reader who is not a 
specialist in this type of material might well benefit from more detailed 
guidance regarding the contractions used for university degrees and the 
bibliographical descriptions of the secondary works quoted in the foot- 
notes. But these are minor lapses in this valuable addition to the sources 
for Scottish history from the most important of the foreign archives that 
have still to be explored, and it is greatly to be hoped that Mrs. Dunlop 
will find the opportunity of printing much more of the information she 
has collected in her long experience of working in Rome. 

Donatp E. R. Warr 
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In the fifteenth century something like a grand tour of Europe begins 
to emerge and a considerable number of accounts of extensive travels, only 
faintly coloured by the older impulse of pilgrimage, have survived. The 
late Mr. Malcolm Letts published translations of several such travel- 
journals and the last of these to appear is his edition of The Travels of Leo of 
Rozmital (Hakluyt Society, second series, no. cvii, Cambridge University 
Press, 1957 for 1955). The lord of Rozmital was a Czech and his journey 
in 1465-7 was presumably partly to interest foreign princes in his brother- 
in-law, the Bohemian king, Podébrad. Two separate diaries were kept 
by members of Rozmital’s suite—one in German by a Nuremberger called 
Tetzel, and one in Czech (which has survived only in a Latin translation) 
by Schaseck. Mr. Letts translated Tetzel’s account in full, and supple- 
mented it by long extracts from Schaseck. The journey covered the Low 
Countries, England (Dover to London, London to Salisbury and Poole), 
Guernsey (an involuntary visit this), France (from St. Malo to Nantes and 
up the Loire to Orleans, thence down to Bordeaux), Spain (Burgos to 
Segovia, thence by Salamanca to Oporto, Santiago, Evora, Guadalupe, 
Saragossa and Barcelona), across southern France (Montpellier and 
Avignon) to Lombardy (Milan and Venice). As a well-connected noble- 
man, Rozmital was usually received and entertained by the princes whose 
lands he passed through. The picture given by Rozmital’s companions 
of the countries they visited is very much in line with other travellers’ 
accounts and with what one would expect: Burgundy and Milan rich and 
expansive, France and England lands of great nobles and even greater 
kings, Spain a nightmare of civil war, banditry and superstition. 
Rozmital’s trip did little to help Podébrad, but in Mr. Letts’s fully 
annotated text, the story of it provides a useful illustration of late medieval 
Europe. 


Denys Hay 


Caspar Schwenckfeld (1490-1561), Sebastian Franck (1499-1542), 
Theophrastus Aureolus Bombastus Paracelsus (1493-1541), and Valentin 
Weigel (1533-88) were four individualists of thought, eccentrics in the 
true sense of the word, and yet by that very fact excellent examples of the 
diversification and proliferation of the human mind that took place in 
their times. Under the title Mystiques, Spirituels, Alchimistes du XVI* 
sidcle allemand (Cahiers des Annales, No. 10: Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1955), M. Alexandre Koyré has republished four separate studies 
written originally in 1932, 1922, 1933, and 1930 respectively, in which he 
attempted to summarize the leading ideas of these four individuals. It is 
their thought and their systems, so far as they had systems, with which he 
is concerned, rather than the events of their lives. Yet, different 
as they were, their common opposition to the orthodoxies of the time— 
Catholic, Protestant, Anabaptist, Aristotelian, scientific, medical—links 
them together as ‘ originals’, if not, perhaps, ‘ originals’ of any out- 
standing power or significance for the future; often, indeed, harking 
back to the obscure ways of underground medieval ‘ spiritualist ’ tradition, 
A characteristically stimulating Introduction by the late Lucien Febvre 
presses home this point, criticizing the historical search for ‘ precursors ’ 
of modern thought, and finding a centre of polarization for historical 
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interest in these somewhat shadowy personalities, the understanding of 
whose minds is none the less important for the understanding of Germany 
in the middle and late sixteenth century, in the figure of Luther. ‘ Or ces 
hommes—ces tributaires s’inspiraient de Luther au moment méme o2 ils 
rompaient avec lui; le seul lien veritable entre eux, Koyré le dit trés bien, 
c’était leur opposition commune au luthérisme et au luthéranisme.’ For 
those who appreciate by-ways of this sort, M. Koyré’s skilful treatment 
of the immense and obscure treatises of these four sixteenth-century 
Germans will be of great interest. H. O. Evennerr 


The Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, Publications—vol. xxxvii. 
(Streatley: The Society, 1957) contains two papers of very different im- 
port. In the first Mr. A. F. Cirket has edited, under the title English Wills, 
1498-1526, the wills in English contained in the first surviving register of 
wills proved in the courts of the archdeacon of Bedford. At this time of 
day it seems unnecessary to dilate on the importance of such wills for 
legal and social history, and, of course, for family affairs. Mr. Cirket’s 
Introduction, with a useful footnote (p. 3) for the history of wills gener- 
ally, is all that it should be. An excellent short glossary is appended. The 
second paper is edited by Miss Bette Stilt. It will delight all those inter- 
ested in gastronomy, for it is a recipe book kept about 1700 by a Miss 
Diana Astry who became Mrs. Diana Orlebar, found among the Orlebar 
papers at Hinwick House, Bedfordshire. The recipes, with the editor’s 
Introduction, provide some details for the study of social economy. 

Guiapys Scorr THOMSON 


Since the Université de Médecine de Montpellier ranks amongst the 
oldest of university foundations, and claims to be the oldest medical school 
in Europe, M. Marcel Gouron’s publication of its Matricule for 1503-99 
(Geneva: Droz, 1957) is to be welcomed. Specimens are given of the 
Sponsus and lists of the students and their ‘ patrons ’, accompanied where 
possible by biographical and other notes of general interest. As well as 
an index of proper names there is one of places of origin. It appears that 
fifteen students afterwards became attached to royal households, that 
eighteen were Protestants, that three came from London, about a dozen 
from Scotland and five from Ireland. One man wrote a treatise on the 
plague and whooping-cough, an odd combination. The series of mat- 
riculations was sometimes interrupted—in 1533 by an outbreak of the 
plague and next year by a court case between professors and students 
about the Ordinary lectures, a thing which is not impossible today. The 
name of the one doctor of medicine of Montpellier which is a household 
word, Frangois Rabelais, occurs once as student and twice as ‘ patron” 
Attention is called to some of his associates. 

M. Dominica LEGGE 


To set out to write a universal history and to have part of one’s work 
published five centuries later under the title of Journal d’un Bourgeois du 
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Caire may seem to be ignominy rather than fame, or at least the just re- 
compense of undue ambition. Yet, despite some injustice to the author 
Tbn Iy4s, this is an exact description of the closing section of his history. 
The present volume, Journal d’un Bourgeois du Caire: Chronique d’Ibn Iyds, 
translated and annotated par Gaston Wiet (Paris, Armand Colin, 195 5), the 
first of two with the same title, follows on the section previously trans- 
lated as Histoire des Mamlouks Circassiens, and, beginning in 1500, records 
events as they happened, month by month. When it closes in February 
1516 the writer is not yet aware, though he sees the ominous portents, 
that the sultan of Egypt will be defeated and killed by the Ottoman Turks 
in less than six months. Such a manner of writing means that many 
trivial details are included, and general trends are not clearly presented; 
yet the whole gives a valuable picture of certain aspects of Mamluk Egypt. 
Interesting features of this work are the brief contemporary references to 
the presence of the Portuguese (‘ the Franks ’) in India and to the vain 
Egyptian attempt to drive them off. It is to be hoped that the second 
volume will contain an index to facilitate the finding of brief references of 
this kind. W. Monrcomery Warr 


The latest addition to the excellent Belgian series, Notre Passé, is 
Professor Léon-E. Halkin’s La Réforme en Belgique sous Charles-Quint 
(Brussels : La Renaissance du Livre, 1957). For the first time, this 
subject has been treated comprehensively and, as one would expect from 
this author, with impeccable scholarship and in concise and very readable 
form. He is particularly enlightening on the organization of the policy 
of repression. By distinguishing between heresy and offences against the 
Government’s edicts against heresy, the State was able to proceed against 
heretics independently of the Church. Naturally there was friction, and 
the papacy did its utmost to maintain at least nominal control over the 
appointment of inquisitors. The author, however, leaves some im- 
portant questions unanswered or touches on them so lightly as to raise 
doubts about his awareness of their significance. Long pages of martyr- 
ology are no substitute for a closer analysis of the social composition of 
the reforming sects. Anabaptism was not a proletarian movement, says 
Professor Halkin, but he makes no attempt to substantiate this assertion. 
Did the movement really draw more than a very small minority of converts 
from the well-to-de? The fear and hatred the Anabaptists inspired in 
their contemporaries seem to show that they were never respectable in 
the way Lutherans or Calvinists could be. We hear a great deal of the 
circulation of Protestant literature and several printers figure prominently 
among the ‘ martyrs’; but there is no discussion of the organization of 
the printing and distribution, let alone the financing, of this literature 
in the face of strict official censorship. Perhaps these questions cannot be 
fully answered at present ; but one would have liked to hear about them. 
Professor Halkin mentions the well-known reluctance of the civil authori- 
ties to apply the draconic placards. Towns and estates regarded them as 
encroachments on their rights and protested, with varying success, to the 
central Government against the infringement of their privileges. But 
how did this affect the individual heretic ? The author gives only one 
example of a heretic being let off lightly and this case, characteristically, 
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hinged on a question of disputed jurisdiction. It is only fair to add that 
at least some of the inquisitors thought reconversion and education more 
important than punishment. It is also fair to say that, within the limited 
space at his disposal, the author had little opportunity to elaborate some 
of his points. His book remains a most useful introduction to a difficult 
and rather amorphous subject. H. G. KogniGsBerGer 


The document published by Dr. Frangoise Lehoux in Gaston Olivier 
auminier du roi Henri II (1332): Bibliothique parisienne et mobilier du XVIT¢ 
sitcle (Paris: the author, 1957)! is an inventory and valuation preserved in 
the Archives Nationales (Minutier central, Etude xix, liasses 188 & 271) 
recording a bachelor household which can have had few rivals in mid- 
sixteenth century Paris in culture and comfort. The owner belonged toa 
prosperous ecclesiastical and legal family; nephew of a bishop of Angers 
and first cousin of a chancellor of France, he lived in the family town-house 
where he was born, disturbed only by his duties as archdeacon of Angers 
and auménier of Saint-Denis, and died there 18 August 1552 soon after 
being appointed one of the court chaplains of Henry II. His executors, 
one of whom was Christophe de Thou, acted promptly. There ensued 
thirteen strenuous sessions during which the house with all its contents 
was valued room by room (not forgetting the stable and the wine-cellar, 
both well equipped) showing jewellery, tapestries, carpets, furniture, fine 
linen and silver, ecclesiastical plate and vestments, and nearly eight 
hundred books. The exceptional size and quality of the library was 
matched by the unusual precision with which it was catalogued by the 
sworn bookseller, Galliot du Pré, called in to value it; thanks to his skill 
and care, the printed books in it can to a large extent be identified. This 
special circumstance led Dr. Lehoux, encouraged by M. Renaudet, to 
compile an encyclopaedic commentary on each item of Galliot du Pré’s 
list, with detailed bibliographies. This provides a timely complement to 
M. Doucet’s recent study Les bibliothiques parisiennes au XVT* sidcle (1956) 
which is likewise based on notarial records but devoted to a more general 
consideration of Parisian book-ownership during the century after the 
introduction of printing. But the chartiste in Dr. Lehoux has by no means 
been submerged by this familiarity with French Renaissance intellectual 
life. ‘The family title-deeds and other archives of which Gaston was the 
custodian, listed at the end of the inventory, provide her with an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the workmanship of the sixteenth-century notary who 
inventoried them and even—in a few triumphant cases—to identify his 
description with the original in the Archives Nationales. The site of 
Gaston’s house, the Hétel de Jouy, is convincingly identified with the 
property (if not with the present buildings) in the Rue de Jouylong known 
as the Hétel de Fourcy and now, owned by the city of Paris, occupied by 
the Ecole Sophie Germain, a well-known girls’ school; the research 
which led to this discovery has thrown much light on the history both of 
the Olivier family and of a neglected but historic district of Paris. 

EvizaABETH ARMSTRONG 


1 Inquiries for the book should be directed to 54, rue Vaneau, Paris VIle. 
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The sixteenth century is generally, and rightly, regarded as a period of 
the expansion of the power of the State against the power and the privi- 
leges of the Church, and this was the case in Catholic countries to an only 
slightly lesser degree than in Protestant countries. After the conclusion 
of the Council of Trent, and with the Counter-reformation well under way, 
the papacy launched a determined counter-offensive. It centred in the 
struggle for the publication of the Tridentine decrees and the bull In 
Coena Domini, though there were also other points of conflict, like the 
question of the monarchia sicula. These conflicts, in so far as they con- 
cerned Spain and Spanish Italy, are the subject of the avvocato Gaetano 
Catalano’s learned and thorough Controversie giurisdizionali tra Chiesa e 
Stato nell’ eta di Gregorio XIII e Filippo II (Estratto dagli Atti dell’ Accade- 
mia di Scienze Lettere e Arti di Palermo, ser. iv, vol. xv, 1954-5, Parte ii. 
Palermo : the Academy, 1955). Gregory XIII was in a strong position. 
It was estimated that Philip II obtained nearly two million ducats a year 
from ecclesiastical taxes for which he needed the pope’s consent. But he 
had powerful weapons on his side, above all the right of exequatur in 
Naples and Sicily—perhaps even more powerful than the droit de vérification 
of the kings of France—by which no papal bull or brief could be published 
without his consent. The story of the struggle has been told in outline 
by Ranke, Pastor and others. Signor Catalano has clarified one impor- 
tant point which makes Philip’s policy more comprehensible than it has 
hitherto seemed. The king did not possess the exequatur either for Milan 
or for Spain, and he could prevent the publication only of certain types of 
bulls. This goes far to explain why he had to remain largely on the 
defensive. The author’s detailed description of the struggles between 
the ecclesiastical and secular authorities in Spain’s Italian provinces shows 
again the now familiar pattern of government paralysed by jurisdictional 
quarrels of different public institutions, quarrels carried on with the 
weapons of arrest of each other’s officers, excommunication and counter- 
excommunication. These struggles explain much of the weakness of the 
Spanish regime in its peripheral dominions. The book has an appendix 
of twenty-seven hitherto unpublished documents, mainly from Simancas 
and the Vatican archives, and a barely adequate index of names. 

H. G. KOgNIGSBERGER 


One evening early in 1555 Christophe Plantin, a Frenchman who had 
practised at Antwerp since 1549 as a bookbinder, was attacked by drunken 
rowdies as he returned home by the Meirbrug, and permanently disabled 
intheshoulder. Unable to resume his exacting handicraft, he was assisted 
by charitable fellow-countrymen to set up instead as a printer-publisher. 
For his new trade he discovered in himself new talents. So began the 
greatest in size and importance of all sixteenth-century enterprises in the 
book-trade, an enterprise destined to support his descendants until the 
' nineteenth century when the house with all its contents and archives was 
bought by the city of Antwerp. The quatercentenary was commemorated 
by a notable exhibition, Amtwerpens Gouden Eeww, shown in the municipal 


1 The cover says vol. xiv. 
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Feestzaal from August to October 1955, and by a number of learned 
publications. Among the latter, Van Durme’s Swpplément a Ja corres- 
pondence de Christophe Plantin (Antwerp: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 
19$5) is one of the most substantial. Thirty-five unpublished French 
letters sent to Plantin by Cardinal Granvelle from Italy, May 1567-July 
1569, found by M. Van Durme in preparing his work on Granvelle 
(Brussels, 1953), are the real nucleus of the volume; their interest is very 
great, particularly for the circumstances in which Plantin obtained his 
exclusive rights in the printing of the liturgy as revised by the Council of 
Trent. To these has been added a considerable miscellany of letters to, 
from or about Plantin, in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian and Dutch. 
Some of these are published for the first time, others reprinted from widely 
scattered books and periodicals where they have appeared in the years 
since the publication of the Correspondance, such as the two letters (of 
particular interest to English readers) written to Plantin in French by 
Sir Philip Sidney at Utrecht, March-April 1586, containing orders for 
books (nos. 195-6). A more satisfactory text has been secured of several 
letters already included in the Correspondance. The letters themselves 
(nos. 1-225) are followed by appendices of documents concerning Plantin 
printed for the first time from the Antwerp city archives, and by Plantin’s 
Rimes. A chronological list of the documents published and of the 
Plantin editions mentioned in the volume, a bibliography and index 
complete the work. From Bodleian MS. Smith 74, where they were 
noticed by Mr. Carter, M. Van Durme prints two letters to Plantin from 
George Buchanan (Stirling, 18 November 1575, and a subsequent one 
undated) and the autograph letter written in reply by Plantin (Antwerp, 
24 May 1576). The underlinings, additions of capital letters etc. noted 
in the text of these letters by M. Van Durme, occur throughout this 
manuscript in the same hand, and it may be suggested that either Smith 
himself or else Thomas Hearne (to whom Smith gave this collection of 
letters at his death in 1711) had prepared it for the printer in view of 
possible publication. In the printed text of both Buchanan letters 
(nos. 118 and 119) the name Scrimgerus (Henry Scrimger or Scrymgeour) 
appears as Serimgerus; this misprint is perpetuated in the index. 
E.tzABETH ARMSTRONG 


The publication of Mianchener Historische Studien, which was interrupted 
by the war, has now been revived under the editorship of Franz Schnabel ; 
and the first volume to appear in the modern history section is F. H. 
Schubert’s Ludwig Camerarius 1573-1631. ime Biographie (Kallmiinz: 
Verlag Michael Lassleben, 1955). It is perhaps surprising that there has 
hitherto been no adequate life of Camerarius, for he was certainly a central 
figure in the Europe of his age. For more than a quarter of a century 
he was at the heart of the politics of Protestant extremism: a typical 
representative of that intransigent constitutional nihilism which did so 
much to precipitate the crisis in Germany. He was closely connected 
with the foundation of the Union in 1608; and, despite his own equivocal 
denials, was one of those who must bear the main responsibility for 
Frederick V’s Bohemian adventure. Thereafter he became the chief 
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propagandist and pamphleteer of the Palatine cause in exile (and, inci- 
dentally, the progenitor of the diplomatic White Books of a later age); he 
did as much as any man to prevent a reconciliation between Emperor and 
Elector in 1623; and he emerged as the champion of the idea of a great Pro- 
testant Front which should wage a truceless war against the Habsburgs. 
Ata fairly early stage he predicted that Christian IV of Denmark would fail 
to stop the Imperialist advance, and that Gustav Adolf would prove the real 
saviour of Germany; and the accuracy of this forecast helped to repair 
the damage to his reputation caused by the Bohemian fiasco and by an 
incorrigible tendency for his most compromising correspondence to 
fall into the hands of the enemy. To contemporaries Camerarius was a 
major international figure; and Gustav Adolf was glad to recruit him for 
the Swedish service in 1626. Dr. Schubert’s book is based on very wide 
research in the archives of Germany, Scandinavia and the Netherlands: 
his material was abundant, and much of it had not previously been 
effectively used by historians. - The work, as its title plainly warns us, is a 
biography; and as such it is very successful. Camerarius emerges as a 
curious compound of contradictions: at once a humanist scholar and a 
Realpolitiker ; a diplomat with all the gifts of his profession save tact (he 
took the opportunity of a visit to Copenhagen to lecture Christian IV in 
the style of Polonius); a relentless warmonger who disliked soldiers, 
was timid in the face of danger, and lost his head disastrously after the 
battle of the White Mountain. No wonder that Dr. Schubert sees in 
Camerarius’s bellicosity a certain ‘ Schéngeistigkeit . . . Empfindlichkeit 
und Zartheit ’, or that he finds his war-policy a trifle ‘ blutleer ’ (p. 232). 
Camerarius, in fact, was not a great man, nor even a great statesman; and 
it is one of the merits of this book that Dr. Schubert does not try to 
pretend that he was. Since the book is avowedly biography, the breadth 
of treatment is proportioned to the importance of Camerarius’s personal 
share in events, or to the availability of materials; and this has results 
which would be regrettable in a general history: thus the fruitless 
diplomatic activity of the early *twenties is discussed in great detail; but 
there is tantalizingly little about the critical events of 1618-20. Neverthe- 
less, this is a considerable contribution to the history of Europe in the 
earlier portion of the Thirty Years’ War. Among other points of interest 
Dr. Schubert brings out clearly the recklessness and frivolity of Palatine 
policy between 1600 and 1620, and repeatedly lays stress upon the ambition 
of Palatine statesmen to make their country a major European Power; he 
has an excellent discussion of the Bellin plan for a Protestant league in 
1624; and he makes it probable that Camerarius’s influence may have 
helped to defer the conclusion of a Franco-Swedish alliance until 1631. It 
is difficult, however, to resist the feeling that the book might with advan- 
tage have been considerably shortened. The analyses of Camerarius’s 
personal character, acute as they are, become at times exasperatingly 
repetitious; and this is true also, to some extent, of the discussions of 
Palatine and Protestant policies. Some of Dr. Schubert’s remarks on 
Swedish affairs might have been phrased rather differently with advantage; 
and he has a tendency to neglect the influence of military factors upon 
Swedish policy. He makes too much of the possibility of Swedish 
intervention in Germany in 1619-20; he probably exaggerates the clash 
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between Gustav Adolf’s and Oxenstierna’s attitudes to the German 
problem in 1626; and he ignores the fact that Gustav Adolf stipulated for 
effective naval control of the Baltic and North Sea before he would 
commit himself to the Bellin plan. Two opinions are possible about the 
* quasi-feudal relationship ’ of Frederick V to Gustav Adolf in 1631—as 
also about the king’s plans for recasting the Reich. And it is impossible 
to agree that Swedish policy after Barwalde displays Gustav Adolf as 
sharing Richelieu’s tenderness for Bavaria (p. 379). These criticisms, 
however, do not impair the solid merit of the book. It is a welcome 
addition to the meagre stock of good modern biographical works on the 
period; it is not likely to be superseded; and it should certainly be read. 


MicHarEt Roserts 


Professor Powel Mills Dawley tells us that his John Whitgift and the 
Reformation (London: A. & C. Black, 1955) ‘ represents a stage in the 
preparation of a full-length biography of John Whitgift’. It consists of 
the Hale Lectures, delivered in 195 3, and owes its structure to that occasion. 
The title may, perhaps, prove misleading. Though the author’s plan is 
skilfully conceived and executed and, for the major part of the volume, 
Whitgift is kept hovering in the background when he is not occupying 
the front of the stage, the theme is really the English Reformation. 
Consequently, there is no room for fresh factual light on Whitgift, or, 
indeed, for a detailed study of his career and activities. The focus is the 
Anglican Church, its princely head, and its national, conservative and 
comprehensive character. We are given an admirable analysis of the 
Henrician Reformation and of the Elizabethan religious settlement. 
Thereafter, the principal themes are the puritan challenge to Anglicanism 
and the achievements of Whitgift in disciplining the clergy and raising the 
standards of the Church, work which is rightly evaluated and praised. In 
seven lectures on so broad a subject there can be little scope for anything 
new, but there is an argument imaginatively presented by a scholar who 
has studied his subject at first hand and reflected deeply on it: the type of 
short book to be welcomed and recommended to students. No doubt, 
when Professor Dawley comes to write his full study of Whitgift he will 
find reason to amend some of his statements about the puritan classical 
movement, especially in its relation to parliament, and—one hopes—to 
reject the incredible story, derived from the unreliable Paule, that Whitgift 
was offered the lord chancellorship in 1587. 

J. E. Neate 


The publication of Welsh records in the History and Law series of the 
Board of Celtic Studies proceeds apace. Twenty-two years ago a calendar 
of Exchequer proceedings concerning Wales during the Tudor period was 
edited by Mr. E. Gwynne Jones as no. 4 of the series. The sequel, 
covering a good deal more fully the same class of document for the follow- 
ing reign, has now been edited by Mr. T. I. Jeffreys Jones as no. 15 of the 
series, under the title Exchequer Proceedings concerning Wales in tempore 
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James I (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1955). A ten-page Introduc- 
tion explains with admirable economy and clarity the character of the 
equitable jurisdiction of the court and its bearing on the innumerable land 
disputes arising out of the application of English legal concepts to the 
crumbling tribal system of land-holding. In this as in so many other 
respects the reign of James I is seen as a final stage in processes that had 
been at work throughout the preceding century. This volume and its 
two predecessors, Dr. Rees’s Duchy of Lancaster Lordships (no. 12) and the 
masssive Court of Augmentations volume edited by Dr. Conway Davies and 
the late E. A. Lewis (no. 13) will give Welsh historians of this crucial age 
enough to keep them busy for many years to come. When the contents 
of the calendars have been fully digested it should be possible for the 
first time to give a firm and fully-documented outline of the Welsh society 
on which the Puritan Revolution broke, and out of which emerged the 
far more familiar pattern of the eighteenth century. For, as Mr. Jeffreys 
Jones points out, the underlying theme is something far more vital than 
a few petty disputes about boundaries or suits of mill or water rights; the 
destination of monastic lands, the new relation between the Crown and its 
tenants, the repercussions on Welsh rural society (and on its inherited 
beliefs and habits) of the Tudors’ invitation to their country cousins to get 
rich quick in the city—all are abundantly illustrated in these pages. The 
method of calendaring is such as not only to make clear at a glance the 
identity of the litigants and the issues at stake, but also to facilitate the 
pursuit of any case in the records themselves beyond the point at which 
economy compels the calendar to stop short. Perhaps the greatest boon 
of all is an index of over seventy pages which catalogues with a high degree 
of accuracy both personal and place names in all their variants and even 
the names of individual fields and holdings. It is indeed a rich quarry, 
for which all workers in the field will be grateful. 


A. H. Dopp 


Professor Edmund S. Morgan’s The Puritan Family (Boston: the 
Public Library, 1956) reprints six papers originally published in 1942-3 in 
More Books, the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. The sub-title, 
‘Essays on Religion and Domestic Relations in Seventeenth Century 
New England ’, sufficiently describes the book’s contents. Four essays 
summarize, with a minimum of comment, what New England pamphlets 
and sermons have to say about love and marriage, the duties of parents 
and children, of masters and servants, education. There are no surprises 
here. A fifth essay discusses the special relations of the New England 
Church with the State. The argument of the last essay is that the puritan 
colonists fled to New England to protect their children from the wicked- 
ness of the world. Assuming that grace was inherited, they tried to 
entail church membership (and political power) upon the children of the 
godly minority among the original settlers. The Church thus ‘ became the 
means of perpetuating the gospel among an hereditary religious aristo- 
cracy’(p.97). Minister spreached to the children of the elect minority 
only, not to the unregenerate mass; and they did their best to protect the 
godly families from contact with the unregenerate. When later genera- 
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tions failed to beget saints, the theoretical justification for the oligarchy in 
Church and State ceased; the revocation of the Massachusetts charter in 
1685 merely recognized this fact. ‘ The foundations being destroyed, 
what can the Righteous do?’ Samuel Sewall asked this question in his 
Diary; but it was rhetorical only. 

CHRISTOPHER Hrii 


It is difficult to decide whether Dr. G. F. Nuttall’s Visible Saints: the 
Congregational Way, 1640-1660 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1957) is intended as a 
contribution to history or to theology. It is based on a great deal of 
erudition; but it is written as a tract for the times, with at least one eye on 
modern theological controversies. It is Dr. Nuttall’s hope that Christians 
today may learn from the principle laid down by the Five Dissenting 
Brethren in the Westminster Assembly: ‘ We took measure of no man’s 
holinesse by his opinion’ (pp. 114, 166). From the historian’s point of 
view, the result is a rambling, scrappy, very learned but slightly antiqua- 
rian book, which appears to lack either chronological or logical order. 
Its four main chapters discuss the ‘ principles ’ of ‘ Separation ’, ‘ Fellow- 
ship ’, ‘ Freedom’, and ‘ Fitness’. The chapter entitled ‘ Be ye holy: the 
Principle of Fitness’ deals in twenty-five pages with (inter alia) the con- 
flict between ‘ gathered ’ and parochial churches; tithes; exclusion from 
the sacraments; the ignorance of congregations; attitudes of ‘ the Con- 
gregational men’ towards the state; the admission of the Jews into 
England; millenarianism; the Barebones Parliament; and the with- 
drawal of congregationalists from politics after the 1650s. On all these 
subjects Dr. Nuttall has interesting things to say, some of them striking 
and original; but on none of them does he allow himself space to elaborate 
the definitive judgment that he is capable of. Yet Dr. Nuttall never 
allows his own partiality for ‘ the Congregational way ’ to interfere with 
the most scrupulous fairness of presentation. He is so learned in the 
literature of early Congregationalism, controversial and didactic, printed 
and unprinted, that the diligent reader will be able to extract from these 
pages much information about its principles, practice and organization. 
But he will have to work hard for it, and he will not find either Dr. 
Nuttall’s structure or his style easy going. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


During the civil war the areas under Parliamentary control were run 
by county committees. As Mr. A. M. Everitt says in The County Com- 
mittee of Kent in the Civil War (University College of Leicester, Department 
of English Local History, Occasional Papers, No. 9) ‘it was the com- 
mittee rather than parliament that became the supremely important 
institution ’ for the mass of the population between 1642 and 1650 (p. 7). 
Indeed the decisions of parliament could only be carried out, if at all, by 
the county committees. So an understanding of their activities is essential 
if we are to know what was really happening during the civil war. Yet 
nothing has been available in print except C. H. Mayo’s edition of the 
Dorset committee’s minute books, published in 1902. This begins only 
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in September 1646, after the fighting was over, and the editing is rudi- 
mentary. Now the Order Book of the Staffordshire committee has been 
edited by D. H. Pennington and I. A. Roots (The Committee at Stafford, 
1643-1645, Manchester University Press in association with the 
Staffordshire Record Society, 1957), and appears almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Everitt’s study of the Kent Committee. One point of similarity 
between the history of the two committees at once stands out. At the 
beginning of the war each committee was composed of ‘ the county ’, its 
leading gentry. In the course of the war two parties appeared—the win- 
the-war party and the compromise-peace party. The latter comprised 
the bulk of the old ruling families, concerned primarily with the preserva- 
tion of their property and dominant influence. ‘They tended to think 
in terms of the county rather than the nation; they demanded devolution 
as the price of their allegiance’ (Everitt, p. 22). The win-the-war 
party, in each county, was led by members of leading families who were 
directly engaged in military operations, but in general its members were 
of markedly lower social origin. Inevitably it looked to London for a 
national lead and a national military organization. Religious radicals 
gravitated towards this group, but the conflict within the committee, 
which corresponds to the national rivalry between Presbyterians and 
Independents, was not primarily religious. Originally a dispute about 
military tactics, it soon revealed itself as also a social quarrel. The old 
ruling families were ousted from control of both counties in the middle 
1640s. ‘This is the major point that emerges from the two books. It 
confirms the conclusions reached by Mr. Wood for Nottinghamshire and 
by Professor Dodd for Wales. Another interesting comparison can be 
made about composition. Messrs. Pennington and Roots show how 
* before there was any formal parliamentary authority allowing compound- 
ing with delinquents, the Committee was in practice treating with some of 
them for temporary compositions ’ (p. xxxviii). They suggest as reasons 
both the need for finance and the desire of the committee-men to protect 
their friends and relations. In Kent the committee was, for similar 
reasons, divided about sequestrian and composition. Those who later 
became Independents were from the start fiercer towards the royalists. 
But the majority of the committee opposed composition ‘ because of the 
centralization which it entailed ’, and because compositions (as opposed to 
revenue from sequestrated estates) went to London, and so necessitated an 
increase of taxation inside the county. Sequestrations in Kent, Mr. Everitt 
suggests, were financially inefficient, in sharp contrast to the assessment 
(pp. 33-9). Both books contain interesting material about divided 
families and would-be neutrals. The admirable Introduction to Messrs. 
Pennington and Roots’s excellently edited volume gives a full account of 
rivalries within the committee and their political implications, as well as 
some useful information about finance. One would like to know more 
of the ‘ Moorlanders ’ of the north-east of the county, who at the begin- 
ning of the civil war ‘ appear to have banded together with little help 
from the gentry, and were led by “a person of low quality ”’’ (p. lxii). 
Mr. Everitt’s essay is shorter and covers a longer period, but it too 
contains much detail of interest—¢.g. the extremely light incidence of 
the excise on the propertied classes (p. 30), and the insolence of the poor 
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towards royalist landlords after the civil war (p. 42). When a sufficient 
number of counties has been covered by studies as careful and efficient as 
these two, we shall begin to have some precise ideas about the causes and 
effects of the civil war. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


It is surprising that for a generation no student has taken further the 
work on the growth of the Treasury begun by Miss Gill. The bulk of 
the material for such a study is now in print, and a good deal of work in the 
related fields of politics, finance and banking has also been published. 
Only now has an American scholar, Dr. Stephen B. Baxter, produced a 
full-scale treatment of The Development of the Treasury, 1660-1702 (London: 
Longmans, 1957). This work, which has grown out of a Cambridge 
Ph.D. thesis on a constricted portion of the period, is still limited in its 
approach by the fact that the author found other students at work upon 
Restoration financial history and confined himself to administrative 
morphology. Thus we learn a good deal about clerks, important and 
unimportant, but very little about the budgetary position of the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Baxter is no more successful than previous students in dis- 
pelling the obscurity which surrounds the springs of what financial policy 
there was in this period, and his last word suggests that he believes the 
Treasury controlled hardly any of the major factors which shaped the 
fiscal system. At the other extreme, however, is his curious obiter dictum 
that the departmental efficiency of the Treasury had a major influence in 
restraining interest rates after the Revolution. It is nevertheless a great 
boon to have the departmental history of the Treasury in the generation 
of its growth to maturity worked out at length. There was frequent 
financial stringency, and the Treasury steadily enhanced its status in 
relation to other departments by its influence in establishing an order of 
priority among claimants to an inadequate revenue. Gradually the Trea- 
sury took over control of fiscal administration and patronage which had 
been in the hands of the secretaries of state, freed itself from the control of 
the council, and monopolized the conduct of revenue business. The 
exchequer gradually decayed, for the life tenure of its officials sheltered 
them from the demands both of efficiency and politics, and even its 
accounting systems had become exceedingly inefficient. The transfer of 
the treasurer’s office to the neighbourhood of the council chamber in 
Whitehall in 1660 left the exchequer outside the main current of fiscal 
business, and later Danby deprived the auditor of the receipt of his chief 
remaining discretion, that of deciding from which particular fund a 
Treasury order should be met. Some lively episodes in which tellers 
gambled with public funds in their charge show how the exchequer 
created fiscal problems rather than helped to solve them. Dr. Baxter 
stresses the accepted view of the dependence of the Treasury upon the 
king (though a presumptuous clerk once made a minute that Charles II 
was ‘ called in ’), and attributes to royal personality an influence upon the 
health of Treasury proceedings which really derived from the state of the 
budget; he is doubtless right in depreciating the importance of Downing 
and of deliberate foresight by other Treasury officers in the development 
of the department. His study of the fiscal machinery fromthe point of view 
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of the Treasury will be of value to students not only of the Restoration 
period, but also of the eighteenth century, for, in form at least, this sector 
of the administration changed little in the next hundred years. 

W. R. Warp 


The charges given to Quarter Sessions by the presiding magistrate 
are dismissed as of little administrative importance by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb in their account of the court and its development after 1688, where 
they refer to a number of printed charges, mostly of the eighteenth century. 
A few others, including one from the sixteenth century, have been printed 
from manuscript sources. ‘To these the Chetham Society has now added 
a collection of nine charges given to Quarter Sessions in Cheshire in 
Charges to the Grand Jury at Quarter Sessions, 1660 to 1677, by Sir Peter 
Leicester, edited by Miss E. M. Halcrow (Chetham Society, third series, 
vol. v; Manchester, 1953). The model charges given in the manuals for 
justices and clerks of the peace are lengthy rehearsals of the purposes and 
jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions and the duties of jurors, with a classifica- 
tion and definition of the offences to be dealt with and a citation of the 
relevant statutes. In practice, however, the chairman not infrequently 
applied himself to the immediate political and social situation. Thus 
Leicester devotes his addresses to topics like the divine right of kings, the 
duty of political obedience, the evils of religious dissent, the execution of 
the poor laws, the suppression of vagrancy and the presentment of 
recusants. His charges are in part political pamphlets and in part instruc- 
tion to the jurors in the law and in their duty to maintain it. How effective 
the two parts were in combination may be judged from the rebukes in 
some of the charges and from the history of the thirty years following the 
Restoration. The Bench at Quarter Sessions, like the pulpit, might serve 
as a political platform, and from both pains and penalties were threatened 
against dissenters with equal ineffectiveness. Sir Peter Leicester, created 
a baronet after the Restoration for his services to the royalist cause and 
placed in the commission of the peace for Cheshire at about the same time, 
was one of the group of seventeenth-century antiquaries who, starting 
with genealogical researches, laid the foundations of the study of local 
history in the systematic examination of charters and records. Part of his 
published Historical Antiquities was devoted to ‘ particular remarks con- 
cerning Cheshire ’ and remains the basis of later work on the history of 
the county. His library, of which Miss Halcrow prints the catalogue, 
was that of a country gentleman of cultivated and antiquarian tastes with 
a special interest in music, and its resources are freely drawn upon in his 
charges. On all these matters the editor writes so well in her Introduction 
that it may seem unreasonable to ask for more. Nevertheless more bio- 
graphical information would have been welcome, a description of the 
manuscript should have been given and something said about the activi- 
ties of Leicester as justice of the peace and deputy-lieutenant, based on his 
note-books and papers. For this we could have spared the printed 
selections from his accounts. Some editorial matters require comment. 
The historical date of the first charge is January 1661 and this should have 
been indicated. The note that the spelling, punctuation and use of 
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capitals of the original have been reproduced is no defence for printing as 
quotations from Greek authors travesties of that language, for sprinkling 
the text with ff’s where F iscorrect, for intruding sie after ordinary forms 
of English words, for the not uncommon sixteerith century form of 
Chester, ‘ Westchester ’ and for failing to verify the names of books and 
authors in the library catalogue, so that we find there, for example, 
*Cautiones Sacrae’ by Byrd and Tallis. But perhaps the general editor 
should have taken care of these matters and of the curiously selective 
indexes. H. C. JoHnson 


The fruit of eight years’ research among the Locke MSS. now in the 
Bodleian Library and other sources, Mr. Maurice Cranston’s new bio- 
gtaphy of John Locke (London: Longmans, 1957) throws light on a num- 
ber of hitherto practically unknown aspects of the philosopher’s career, 
and corrects and modifies the traditional account at numerous points. It 
is a biography, not an analysis of Locke’s philosophy, but the author 
lucidly summarizes the salient features and the historical significance of 
his thought. Locke lived before the age of specialization, when poly- 
mathy was not exceptional, but even so his versatility was remarkable. A 
pioneer in clinical medicine, a diplomat, an economist, a theologian: 
these were only some of his activities. Of special interest to historians 
are his achievements as a politician and a civil servant, on both of which 
fresh evidence is now available. The exact extent of his commitment to 
Shaftesbury’s schemes still seems obscure, but it is clear that the Treatises 
of Government,,subsequently published in support of the Revolution of 1688, 
were originally written to encourage a revolution against Charles II, and 
Locke had good cause to flee to Holland. It has always been known that 
Locke served on the reconstituted Board of Trade under William III; 
evidence now available reveals that his was the dominating influence there 
for several years. Locke’s capacity for romantic relations with women 
was another little-known feature of his life; but the personality which 
emerges from these pages is not particularly attractive. He was modest 
and affectionate, but also secretive, philistine in his tastes, and close-fisted. 
Mr. Cranston claims that he was ‘a great man’. Many-sided and 
influential, certainly; but there was a pettiness in his make-up which seems 
incompatible with greatness. Yet undoubtedly he was a great figure in 
the history of thought, for, as Mr. Cranston aptly puts it, he ‘ did not 
merely enlarge men’s knowledge, he changed their ways of thinking’ 
(p. 482). A few points of detail may be criticized. ‘ At last in 1640 the 
King relented and Parliament met’ (p. 16) gives a misleading impression 
of the reason why the eleven years of unparliamentary government came 
to an end. When Boyle asked Locke to take a barometer down one of 
the Mendip lead mines the object was to observe the atmospheric pressure, 
not the temperature (pp. 88-9). ‘ Alterations were being made in the 
Commissioners of the Justices of the Peace’ sounds odd (p. 192, twice): 
I would suggest ‘ the Commissions of the Peace’. The Bill of Rights did 
not ‘ remove the King’s power to suspend Parliament’ (p. 525, .); it 
denied his claim to suspend the operation of acts of parliament: and when 
the Star Chamber controlled the Press it did so by prerogative powers, 
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not by virtue of any ‘ Star Chamber Act’ (p. 368). But these are relatively 
small matters. Mr. Cranston writes of his predecessor Fox Bourne, 
whose life of Locke was published in 1876: ‘ His biography is an excellent 
one. He showed great enterprise in finding new material, and he examined 
all he found with the utmost care. His book is reliable, intelligent and 
systematic. ...” All this, and more, can be said of Mr. Cranston 
himself. He has written a biography which is full and definitive, and 
at the same time eminently readable. J. W. Goucu 


Dr. Leonard W. Cowie’s Henry Newman: An American in London, 1708- 
1734 (London: S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society, 1956) is the 
biography of the secretary to the $.P.C.K. from 1708 till his death in 1743. 
Henry Newman’s grandfather was among the puritan emigrants to New 
England in the first half of the seventeenth century; his father was 
minister at Rehoboth, near Boston, where Newman was born in 1670, his 
mother being the daughter of another puritan minister. Newman him- 
self later became an Anglican, largely as a result of the influence of William 
Brattle and John Leverett, the two tutors and resident Fellows of Harvard, 
where Newman was from 1683-93, first as a student and later as librarian; 
but he always remained sympathetic to the views of the Protestant non- 
conformists—sometimes excessively so, in the opinion of his employers. 
He remained also to the end of his life in touch with American friends and 
affairs, though he never revisited America after settling in England in 
1703. He was colonial agent for New Hampshire for many years, 
besides acting as an unofficial agent for American friends and acquaint- 
ances on many occasions, and particularly for Harvard, helping the 
college to recover several legacies left to it in England. Newman’s work 
for the S.P.C.K. brought him into contact with most of the philanthropic 
activities of the time, in many of which he played an important part, and 
it is these aspects of his career with which Dr. Cowie is chiefly concerned. 
His book, indeed, is not so much a chronological biography of Newman 
as a series of detailed accounts of his various activities, compiled from 
his correspondence and other papers in the possession of the S.P.C.K. 
The value of these chapters naturally varies a good deal with the subject. 
The account of Newman’s part in the charity school movement, for 
instance, adds little to what we already know from Dr. M. G. Jones’s book 
on the charity schools; on the other hand, the account of the S.P.C.K.’s 
unsuccessful attempts to send an English mission to India, and their 
co-operation with the Danish missionaries there, contains fresh and 
interesting information about one of the Society’s less well-known ven- 
tures. The Society’s interest in the prisons brought Newman into contact 
with Oglethorpe and his scheme for the foundation of the colony of 
Georgia for the settlement of poor prisoners, and he became particularly 
concerned with the plan to transport there a number of Protestant 
refugees from Salzburg. The account of his work over this scheme makes 
an interesting and rather pathetic story of high hopes doomed to dis- 
illusionment and disappointment. It cannot be said that any very vivid 
impression of Newman’s personality emerges from this account of his 
life; but the book is an interesting study of a typical pious layman of this 
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period, displaying both the good qualities and weaknesses of early 
eighteenth-century benevolence, which was deeply influenced by the 
puritan tradition and differed in several respects from the philanthropy of 
the latter part of the century. Dr. Cowie contrasts the ‘ ethical piety ’ of 
the S.P.C.K. with the ‘ evangelistic piety ’ of the Methodists. One might 
perhaps also contrast it with the more practical and material humani- 
tarianism of the later eighteenth century. Dr. Cowie has performed a 
useful service by providing, in a book of moderate size, a detailed and 
sympathetic picture of this early ‘ Age of Benevolence’. 
Mary RANSOME 


It may fairly be claimed that Miss Dorothy Marshall has ably succeeded 
in her main purpose of writing a satisfying ‘ background book’ for the 
general reader, English People in the Eighteenth Century (London: Longmans, 
1956). It is well informed, well balanced, and makes very pleasant 
reading. Her central theme is an analysis of ‘the social structure of 
England just before and just after the first wave of mechanical invention’. 
She poses a number of leading questions on crucial issues and attempts to 
answer them, so that her book may be described as a résumé of recent 
scholarship in the social and economic fields, reinforced by her own wide 
and discriminating reading. At times one feels that she is inclined to 
interpret ‘ background ’ over-liberally, by going back to the seventeenth 
century and even, on occasion, to the Tudor age for her found: ‘ion, and 
that she is not always aware of the dangers of appearing to assume static 
continuity in conditions of constant flux. For instance, was the Baltic 
trade so ‘ outstanding ’ and ‘ vital’ in 1750 as it had been a century earlier ? 
One would certainly have welcomed some statistical proof and some 
analysis of its several branches. Again, by 1774, New England of the 
mainland colonies was easily our best colonial market (cf. p. 28). On other 
matters Miss Marshall’s statements should not pass unchallenged. The 
eighteenth-century civil service was more disinterested and the Economi- 
cal Reform movement was more important than she is disposed to allow 
(pp. 77, 82). Admiral Collingwood and the two Scotts (Eldon and 
Stowell) give the lie to her claim that the higher branches of the law and 
of the services were ‘ almost exclusively reserved for gentlemen ’ (p. 118). 
Again, one would have welcomed a fuller discussion of the effects of the 
George Rose and Whitbread acts on the laws of settlement. But these 
blemishes should not be allowed to detract from the obvious merits of the 
book. A special word of praise is due for the quite excellent illustrations 
—a serious misprint has unfortunately crept into the caption on page 32— 
and for the sure feminine intuition in a sentence like this. ‘Men may 
leap over class barriers, it is only when women do not find them an 
impediment to social intercourse that they can be said to have lost their 
importance. In the eighteenth century this was seldom the case ’ (p. 269). 
Lady Grey’s remark apropos of Mrs. Parkes immediately springs to 
mind, Epwarp HuGHes 


Those who are interested in the ever-growing cult of historiography 
will welcome Herr Eberhard Weis’s Geschichtschreibung und Staatsauffassung 
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in der Franzésischen Enz yklopadie (Wiesbaden: Steiner 1956)., which sets 
out to explain, not so much the general historical methods of the French 
Encyclopaedists or their philosophy of history, but rather their detailed 
views on the leading historical controversies of the eighteenth century 
and their interpretation of the whole sweep of French and European 
development from medieval times. This work thus does not compete 
with, or duplicate, except incidentally, Miss N. S. Hoyt’s, History in the 
Encyclopédie (New York, 1947). One cannot but admire the patience and 
skill with which the author has carried out the formidable task of cor- 
relating and analysing the very large number of separate articles in the 
Dictionary which deal with such subjects as the origins of the French 
monarchy and nobility, the significance of the Crusades, the relations of 
Church and State, Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
and Reformation and the attitude of the Encyclopaedists to the institutions 
and social and economic structures of the major and minor European 
States of the modern period. In their detestation of the absolute States of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Encyclopaedists not only 
put forward modest schemes for political, social and financial reform (set 
out on pp. 209-18) but also, in the attempt to buttress their arguments, 
looked backwards to the pre-absolutist forms of the medieval world. 
The author pays particular attention, and rightly so, to the views expressed 
in the Encyclopaedia on the medieval State, emphasizing that these, when 
critically examined, very often reveal the real attitude of the contributors 
to contemporary problems of reform more clearly than their necessarily 
cautious and hesitant criticisms of eighteenth-century institutions as such. 
One of the general points which emerges with added force from this 
survey is the independent and sometimes irreconcilable views ventilated 
on cognate historical and political themes by different authors who were 
quite obviously given the utmost latitude of expression and were not 
expected to conform to a party line. The author is able to dispose 
convincingly of the old notion that the thought and outlook of the 
Encyclopaedists was essentially unhistorical, and is able to demonstrate 
both the nature of their historical pre-suppositions and their indebtedness 
to the historical learning of their predecessors. Less impressive is the 
attempt in the latter part of the book, to summarize the theories of the 
Encyclopaedists on the recurrent themes of political theory—the state of 
nature, the social contract, equality, freedom, property, the right of 
resistance, etc. Here the author’s object, it is true, is not to evaluate the 
contribution of the Encyclopaedia to subsequent political thought or to 
the processes that culminated in the revolution of 1789, but the more 
modest one of describing what its contributors said about the State, its 
relations with the individual, with the Church and other corporations. 
There does not seem much, however, that could be regarded as new here 
and the description on page 176 of Locke’s contractual theory is curiously 
inaccurate, A. Goopwi 


Volume xiii of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson (March to October 1788) 
edited by Julian P. Boyd, assisted by Mina R. Bryan (Princeton University 
Press: London, Oxford University Press: 1957) does not break very 
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much new ground, though the new alphabetical ferm now given to the 
table of contents is certainly very welcome. The volume begins with 
the notes of Jefferson’s spring tour through Holland and the Rhine valley, 
but these are much more hurried and disjointed than the notes he took in 
southern France and Italy the year before. They were, however, of great 
value to young Americans following in his footsteps, and their lengthy 
and sincere letters of thanks make pleasant reading. This summer saw 
the ratification of the federal constitution by eleven states and the im- 
mediate improvement of American credit in the Netherlands. Jefferson 
now approved wholeheartedly of this development, but took surprisingly 
little interest in the disputes over the location of the new federal capital. 
In Europe the state of France went from bad to worse, and on 23 May 
Jefferson officially informed Jay that ‘a revolution in their constitution 
seems inevitable’. But Jefferson did not greet this prospect with quite 
the old enthusiasm: his opinion of Louis XVI had sharply improved 
(to J. B. Cutting, 24 July—‘ the king’s dispositions are solidly good ’, &c. 
&c.) and he was anxious that France should settle her domestic troubles as 
quickly as possible in order to make head against increasing British 
influence in Europe. For this was the year of Oczakoff and, although 
Jefferson still made no attempt to understand Pitt’s foreign policy and 
persistently underrated it, he was uneasily aware that America’s ally, 
France, had lost all control of the European situation, and was therefore 
inclined to see greater American interest in the extension of the European 
war, if that could be brought about at Britain’s expense, than in the 
inward-turning progress of the French revolution. 
ANTHONY STEEL 


Dr. C. A. Price has been drawn by his interest in Maltese immigration 
into Australia to make an investigation of the background in his new book, 
Malta and the Maltese: A Study in Nineteenth Century Migration (Mel- 
bourne: Georgian House, 1954). He examines at some length and with 
considerable statistical detail the general social and economic condition of 
Malta in three successive periods, extending from 1798 to 1885. The 
failure, due partly to Maltese apathy and partly to unsympathetic British 
Governments, of schemes of organized emigration to various West 
Indian colonies, Queensland, Cyprus and elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
was compensated by a considerable unorganized emigration to various 
Mediterranean lands, such as Algeria (especially after the French conquest), 
Tunis and Egypt. Dr. Price shows convincingly that economic condi- 
tions in Malta and in the country of destination were only one element in 
the emigrants’ decisions. Less convincingly, he suggests that they pre- 
ferred Mediterranean countries because ‘ the Maltese mind became, per- 
haps, obsessed with the lands and peoples of the Prophet’. Might it not 
simply be that the Maltese felt that they belonged to an essentially Medi- 
terranean civilization, Braudel’s ‘monde méditerranéen’? Dr. Price 
has consulted a wide range of sources, consular as well as Colonial Office 
and Maltese records, pamphlets and books, and has organized his material 
with skill. He devotes some attention also to theoretical analysis; but, 
though he argues cogently, his literary style is at times involved and he 
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has an irritating habit of using ‘ may ’ as an indeclinable verb. This is a 
pity, for the subject is a good one and the book is of interest to students of 
migration and of the history of the Mediterranean. 


W. P. Morretri 


Samuel Gridley Howe was one of those secondary figures so useful 
to historians whose careers embody a succession of the clichés of the time. 
When Americans were building Greek temples and naming their towns 
Athens, Syracuse and Ypsilanti, he fought for freedom in Greece, and 
he was subsequently imprisoned in Berlin for attempting to help the 
Poles. A Bostonian, and graduate of Brown and the Harvard Medical 
School he was a member of the ‘ Five of Clubs’, a dining club which 
included Longfellow and Sumner. He campaigned for Horace Mann on 
common schools and for Dorothea Dix on the treatment of the insane. 
The husband of Julia Ward Howe, author of ‘ The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’, he became a Conscience Whig and a Free-Soiler with cavalier- 
roundhead emotions about ‘the slavery struggle; he was one of the 
committee which financed John Brown in Kansas and at Harper’s Ferry, 
and a member of the United States Sanitary Commission during the Civil 
War. He was a hydropathist, a phrenologist and a friend of George 
Combe. In all these activities he reveals himself not only volatile but 
weak, and after John Brown’s capture he issued a cowardly disclaimer of 
responsibility and decamped to Canada. This failure of character, as 
much as the pedestrian competence of Mr. Harold Schwartz, is the reason 
why Samuel Gridley Howe, Social Reformer, 1801-1876 (Harvard University 
Press: London: Oxford University Press, 1956) remains a monograph 
and fails to rise to the height of biography. Howe’s strength clearly 
lay in his pioneer, and abiding, work in the education of the deaf-blind. 
This, and especially his triumph with Laura Bridgman, is the most interest- 
ing part of the book, and it is a pity that it could not have fuller and more 
imaginative treatment. 


F. THIsTLETHWAITE 


The attitude of historians towards the congress of Vienna and the 
European alliance was transformed by the experience of the first World 
War and the treaties which followed it. It was inevitable that the second 
World War should produce other works on the period which show the in- 
fluence of contemporary events. There have been, for example, studies 
by M. Pirenne and M. Bourquin. These works do not seem to have been 
known to Dr. H. Kissinger who has written a rather pretentious account 
of the same subject entitled A World Restored: Metternich, Castlereagh and 
the Problems of Peace, 1813-1822 (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1957). Dr. Kissinger bases his account on the large mass of printed 
material now available to the historian. Though a considerable part of 
Metternich’s despatches and letters are still unpublished, in those we 
possess he constantly surveyed past events and claimed that he had fore- 
seen everything and pulled all the strings. All this vain writing is accepted 
by Dr. Kissinger at face value. So strongly is he under Metternich’s 
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influence that in some cases he is led into biassed accounts and un- 


convincing explanations. He even imitates Metternich’s obscure style 
and often uses the same kind of jargon in his analysis, devoting pages to 
the statement of propositions that could be better described in a few 
sentences. His thesis is that while Castlereagh was merely interested in 
setting up political machinery to preserve the peace, Metternich with 
deeper insight wished to prevent a social revolution in Europe. It is, of 
course, quite true that Metternich saw more clearly than any other of the 
leading statesmen the nature of the revolutionary movement. Some of 
his analysis anticipates that of Marx. But Dr. Kissinger is quite wrong in 
implying that Castlereagh and other Britist. statesmen were not alive to 
the dangers of the time. In other respects Dr. Kissinger misinterprets 
British policy. There is, for example, only a casual mention of the Latin 
American’ colonies. The best part of the book is the discussion of the 
years 1812-14. In 1813 Metternich was at the height of his power as a 
diplomatist and Dr. Kissinger gives an interesting description of these 
transactions, if he too easily accepts Metternich’s explanations of them. 
He also states fairly accurately Castlereagh’s part in them, though failing 
to appreciate the reasons for which Castlereagh insisted that the return of 
the Bourbons must be based on their acceptance by the French people and 
not be imposed by the victors. But in the subsequent period he is as 
eager as Metternich himself to demonstrate the subtlety of Austrian policy. 
He does, however, supplement earlier studies by showing that Metternich 
found it as difficult to manipulate the Austrian Emperor as to overcome 
the opposition of foreign statesmen. C. K. Wessrer 


Mr. R. J. White’s Waterloo to Peterloo (London: Heinemann, 1957) is 
an unnecessary book. It is not based on any extensive research and 
contains little that cannot be found better described and analysed else- 
where. It is rather pretentiously written, and appears to be quite arbitrary 
in the material selected for treatment. The general thesis, as far as there 
is one, seems to be that between 1815 and the end of the Regency in 1820 
there was a decisive shift from insurrectionary or revolutionary tendencies 
towards the peaceable advocacy of parliamentary reform, with Cobbett, 
Burdett and Major Cartwright as the outstanding leaders responsible for 
the change. There is much discussion of the attitude of the members of 
Lord Liverpool’s Government who were mainly responsible for its actions 
in suppressing popular movements—especially Sidmouth, Castlereagh and 
Eldon—the broad conclusion drawn being that they were attempting to 
apply to a growingly urban and industrialized society the notions of 
popular obedience appropriate to a rural society dominated by its local 
gentry, and that they were led into the employment of spies and agents 
provocateurs not by deliberate class-hatred but rather by a sheer incapacity 
to understand the nature of the emergent forces with which they had to 
deal. Much use is made of Samuel Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a 
Radical as a source for working-class opinion, whereas other sources no 
less significant are ignored. Too much credit is given to Burdett, and 
too little to Henry Hunt. The Derbyshire Insurrection and the Cato 
Street Conspiracy arc both given undue importance, and the treatment of 
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the Spencean Philanthropists is unilluminated by any account of Spence’s 
own doctrines. Mr. White may be a good general and political historian 
of the period he deals with; but he appears to lack any particular qualifica- 
tion for handling the special aspect of it that he has chosen to write about. 
His bibliography is especially weak and arbitrary in its selection of sources. 
Incidentally, he attributes to Shelley Tom Paine’s famous phrase about 

* pitying the plumage and forgetting the dying bird’. Paine’s influence, 
indeed, goes quite unrecognized, Carlile’s re-issues of his chief writings 
being nowhere mentioned. Carlile too is among the radicals who are 
ignored in this peculiar study, which takes as its centre-piece the ‘ Derby- 
shire Insurrection’ of 1817. Indeed, the entire idea of writing the book 
seems to have arisen out of the fact that Mr. White was born and bred not 
far from Pentrich, where that abortive local rising occurred. 

G. D. H. Corz 





Napoleon was married to Josephine by a civil ceremony in 1796, but 
in 1804, on the eve of his coronation, a religious ceremony was performed 
privately by Cardinal Fesch. The validity of the declaration of nullity 
of this marriage in 1810 was challenged at that time. Fourteen cardinals 
were present at the marriage with Marie-Louise, but thirteen others— 
called the cardinaux moirs because among the sanctions which Napoleon 
took against them was the deprivation of the right to wear their robes of 
office—abstained ; and many historians have since implied that the 
ecclesiastical court of Paris, which pronounced the decree of nullity, was 
inspired by political motives. In Le ‘ Divorce’ de Napoléon et de Pimpéra- 
trice Joséphine (Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1957) the abbé Louis Grégoire prints 
the canonical dossier of the case, and subjects it to detailed analysis. He 
shows that on the evidence before the court, and making allowance for 
the survival of the Gallican doctrines on marriage, the verdict was a just 
and valid one. The essential fact in the case was that Napoleon, in 
agreeing to Josephine’s desire for a religious ceremony on the eve of the 
coronation, was yielding to pressure but did not really give his consent. 
He avoided having witnesses at the ceremony, with the intention of 
robbing it of validity, and subsequently admitted privately that he was not 
a voluntary participant in it. Berthier, Duroc, Talleyrand and Cardinal 
Fesch provided the necessary evidence of this. As Monsieur Grégoire 
observes, ‘ Les juges ne pouvaient pas refuser les témoignages des plus 
gtands dignitaires de l’Empire ; ils ne pouvaient que laisser 4 Dieu le soin 
de juger les consciences ’. A. CosBAN 


Professor R. G. Cowherd, in The Politics of English Dissent (New York: 
New York University Press, 1956), has not attempted a full analysis of the 
internal social and political structure of dissent between 1815 and 1848 or 
even a careful assessment of its place in English society and politics. He 
has rested content with a brief account of liberal and humanitarian move- 
ments in which nonconformists took a prominent part. As such, his 
book has limited use. It relies on what are mainly familiar sources, dwells 
on familiar faces and problems, and advances sober and unoriginal con- 
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clusions, Its weaknesses are fourfold. _It exaggerates the homogeneity 
of particular nonconformist groups—the Unitarians, for example; it does 
not try to weight the relative importance of social (and economic) factors 
and religious factors in inspiring nonconformist interest in ‘ reform’; 
it skims the surface history of movements like the anti-Corn Law League, 
for the most part concerning itself with their rhetoric rather than their 
organization; and it leaves the Church of England, the other main ele- 
ment in the religious equation, curiously remote and insubstantial during 
a period when it was changing in an unprecedented way. At times, 
Professor Cowherd gets near to exaggerating the unity of dissent as a 
whole, forgetting that the phrase ‘the dissidence of dissent’ implied 
internal division as well as common protest and almost suggesting that 
nonconformists had one political programme, one social pattern and one 
attitude of mind. He distinguishes the Wesleyans from the rest, of course, 
and has used Manning’s study of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies, but 
he makes no attempt to evaluate the strength of the appeal of militant 
dissenters to their milder brethern. The views of Bright, for example, 
are not seen against the background of Quakerism, while the dislike of 
many Unitarians in the 1830s for a vigorous campaign against the Estab- 
lishment is not explored. Rather too much attention is given to the 
election of 1837 as a divide in whig-dissenting relations—although what 
Professor Cowherd says on this point is interesting—and other forces 
making for a novel spurt of radical dissenting agitation are not taken into 
account. The result is a neat picture of dissent at a time when politics 
were far from neat and attitudes were always complex and sometimes 
bewildering. Many of the difficulties of dissenters can be understood 
more clearly by comparing the tendencies of the period from 1848 to 1873 
with those of the period covered in this book and by looking more 
intently and in detail at the provincial structure of dissent both in small 
market towns and in large industrial cities. It is this sort of analysis which 
is conspicuously absent in this present study. A. BriccGs 


Jobn Henry Newman, Autobiographical Writings, edited with Introductions 
by Henry Tristram (London and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956) 
collects for the first time in one volume with a full text the autobiographical 
material which the cardinal left behind him in his room when he died. 
Thus in the autobiographical memoir dealing chiefly with Newman’s life 
at Oriel until 1832, used so largely by Anne Mozley and other writers on 
his Anglican career, Fr. Tristram has included passages which their 
author had cut out as reflecting too severely on Provost Hawkins. For 
the latter part of Newman’s life there is a journal for 1859-79, and (the 
last item in the book) his memorandum, written between 1870 and 1873, 
on the Catholic University in Dublin. Fr. Tristram had provided ad- 
mirably concise introductions to the various texts, except for the last 
where Fr. Dessain has walked worthily in his footsteps. This is a moving 
indeed a humbling book; so like, and yet so very unlike the Remains of 
Newman’s intimate Oriel friend Hurrell Froude. It reflects intimately 
some, but hardly all, of the workings of a great, complex, and subtle 
personality. Was he not perhaps too much of a ‘ clerical’ for the Church 
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of his birth, and too little of one for that of his adoption, especially in the 
age of Manning and Cullen? R. W. GrEAvEs 


In the study of modern Indian history comparatively little attention 
has been given to ‘ the Indian states ’"—to the large part of the Indian 
subcontinent which was never brought under the direct government of 
the British but remained under Indian rulers. Among Indian as well as 
British historians the predominant tendency has been to concentrate 
upon ‘ British India’ and British official archives. In general, the ar- 
chives of the Indian states have not been equally accessible. Baroda, 
however, has for some time been an honourable exception. The Baroda 
Record Office has already published a series of volumes of selections from 
the eighteenth-century archives of the state—volumes which are un- 
happily now difficult to obtain. A new series has now been started, 
under the auspices of the Bombay Directorate of Archives, for the nine- 
teenth century. The present volume is the first of this new series : 
Historical Selections from Baroda Records (new series: general editor: 
P. M. Joshi)—vol. i: Sayaji Rao II: 1826-1835, compiled by V. G. Joshi 
(Baroda : Government Press, 1955). ‘The documents cover a wide range 
of state activity from diplomacy to religion. Of particular interest are 
those revealing the nature and extent of the farming of offices. The 
methods of government were, in general, more flexible, more personal, 
less systematic than in the British territories. Reliance was placed on 
exhortation rather than on the checks and balances of the Cornwallis 
tradition. The documents have been transliterated from the Modi into 
the Devanagari script. They are printed in chronological order, irrespec- 
tive of their content. With such a variety of subject matter, and without 
adequate cross references, a more analytical arrangement might have 
helped towards clarity. K. A. BALLHATCHET 


In Briefwisseling tussen J. Van den Bosch en J. C. Baud, 1829-1832 en 1834- 
1836 (Utrecht Kemink, 1956) Dr. J. J. Westendorp Boerma edits a series 
of letters between these two founders of the Culture System in Java. Ever 
since the restoration of the East Indies to the Dutch in 1816 they had been 
a source of expense, met largely by the king out of his privy purse. In 
1829 the financial situation was desperate. Van den Bosch attributed it 
to the system of free cultivation and free trade introduced by Raffles under 
which, he said, Chinese moneylenders had got the land, British merchants 
had drawn the profits and the Dutch Government been left to foot the 
bill. He proposed that instead of allowing the cultivators to grow rice on 
payment of land revenue in cash, they should be required to plant an 
equivalent portion of their land with more profitable crops under the 
direction of Government which would market the produce. On this 
Culture System he undertook to transform Java into a gold-mine. The 
king approved his plan and sent him out as governor-general. At that 
time Baud was director of the Colonial Department in the Ministry of 
Marine and Colonies. In 1834 Van den Bosch returned home and soon 
afterwards was appointed Colonial Minister, while Baud took his place in 
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Java until 1836. Thus over a long period the two men were brought into 

close official relations, and they supplemented official instructions and 

reports with the extensive semi-official correspondence which provides 

the material for this book. Van den Bosch did much more than he had 

promised. ‘The tribute from Java was ‘ the life-belt on which the Dutch 

Government kept afloat’ during the costly years of its trouble with 

Belgium. At the same time the handsome pickings of private enterprise 
gave birth to a new generation of capitalists who claimed a larger share in 

the business in the name of economic freedom and set up a Liberal 
opposition. In the Liberal reaction the culture system was as uncritically 
condemned as formerly it had been extravagantly praised. The merits 
and demerits of the system are still matters of controversy on which this 
work throws much new light. It is in two volumes. The first contains 
the letters of Van den Bosch and the second those of Baud. This may 
seem an awkward arrangement but, as Dr. Boerma explains, the letters 
usually took four or five months in transit and before one could be an- 
swered other letters raising new points had been dispatched. A chrono- 
logical sequence of all the letters from both parties in one series according 
to the date of despatch would therefore be confusing. The letters are 
judiciously annotated and Dr. Boerma supplies an interesting and instruc- 
tive introduction. The work is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Dutch colonial rule. Surely, too, the Culture System has more than one 
lesson for the present day. Once again the shadow of anarchy and 
bankruptcy hangs over Indonesia. In Indonesia and everywhere in the 
tropical Far East there is planning, and planners dispute the relative 
virtues and defects of social discipline and economic freedom. If stronger 
discipline be found necessary (and possible), believers in liberty may derive 
comfort from the reflection that the Culture System bred the protagonists 
of a Liberal reaction. J. S. Furnrvati 


The economic history of France in the nineteenth century has long 
been a neglected field, and in it no section has been more sadly neglected 
than the July Monarchy. While looking forward to the completion of 
Dr. Pierre Guiral’s work on the commercial history of Marseilles in the 
nineteenth century, students of French history will welcome his interim 
publication, Marseille et I’ Algerie, 1830-1841 (Gap: Ophrys, for the 
Faculty of Letters of Aix-en-Provence, 1956). To many contemporaries 
the conquest and colonization of Algeria was an enterprise forwarded 
chiefly, if not solely, for the commercial advantage of the people of Mar- 
seilles, and this opinion persisted into the Second Empire. Dr. Guiral 
shows that although the commercial advantage was indeed great, this 
alone cannot account for the fervour with which the Marscillais clung to 
the enterprise. Devotion to the Bourbons led many of them to give their 
energies to this last project of Charles X, and a desire to assert the im- 
portance of their own town against the overbearing attitude of Paris was 
partly responsible for the support given by local pressmen and politicians. 
Dr. Guiral’s work has included painstaking research in local and national 
archives, and his account is balanced, concise and readable. 

IRENE COLLINS 
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L’ Archivio dei Governi Provvisori di Bologna ¢ delle Provincie Unite del 1831, 
edited by Lajos Pasztor and Pietro Pirri (Rome: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1956) constitutes an important new printed source for the 
history of the revolutionary Governments which survived in the Papal 
States during the months of February and March 1831. Both of the 
editors have already written articles on the revolutions of 1831, and 
Father Pirri is the editor of a collection of letters between Pius IX and 
Victor Emmanuel II. They were thus well qualified for the important 
task which they have undertaken. They have contributed five chapters 
of introduction, discussing the contents and importance of the documents, 
and dealing with the revolutionary leaders in fair and moderate terms. 
The documents themselves, occupying over six hundred pages, mostly 
fall into the two main divisions of Archivio del Governo Provvisorio di 
Bologna, and Archivio del Governo Provvisorio delle Provincie Unite Italiane. 
The former Government was the only ruling body in Bologna during the 
first phase of the revolution, and was responsible for the abolition of the 
Temporal Power and the decree arranging for the election of a central 
congress of the provinces in revolt against the pope. The Provisional 
Government of the ‘ United Italian Provinces’ was only one of several 
governing bodies in Bologna during the second phase of the revolution, 
but its archive nevertheless contains documents of considerable interest. 
The history of the documents themselves is a colourful one. The 
Provisional Government tried to preserve them when the Austrians 
entered Bologna, but it was later believed that the collection had been 
thrown into the Mediterranean. How it arrived in the Vatican archives 
is not known, But the point has only a curiosity value, since the authen- 
ticity of the documents is beyond doubt. Several general points emerge 
from a study of the volume. It is evident that the revolution had been 
caused mainly by the impatience of the professional classes with the 
archaic administration and corrupt judicial methods of the old clerical 
authority, rather than with any great severity on the part of the papal 
Government. Most of the revolutionary leaders were inevitably con- 
cerned only with throwing off a stupid and primitive form of government 
and introducing modern institutions. But a few of them clearly looked 
beyond this. Giovanni Vicini, the president of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, believed that Italian unity must be the ultimate aim, while Filippo 
Canuti wrote from Modena that the revolution must ‘ in the end be not 
municipal, but national’. On the other hand, the revolutionary Govern- 
ment had an unrealistic belief that the French declaration against interven- 
tion would keep the Austrians out, and should be respected. They 
interpreted the doctrine of non-intervention so rigidly that they refused to 
unite their efforts with those of the revolutionaries in Modena. Other 
new points, of diplomatic and military detail, emerge from the present 
volume. The documents are competently edited and well indexed, and 
have a wealth of accurate bibliographical information in the footnotes. 

- H. HEARDER 


For the thirty-sixth publication of the Van Riebeeck Society Professor 
P. R. Kirby has collected and edited ‘ some historical raw material ’ under 
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the general title Andrew Smith and Natal (Cape Town: The Society, 1955). 
More than half the book is concerned with the little-known visit of Dr. 
Andrew Smith (afterwards director-general of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment during the Crimean war) to the Zulu chief Dingane in 1832. His 
notes contain a great deal of curious anthropological detail; but they 
read rather scrappily and the amount of new historical information in 
them is disappointingly small. Parts ii and iii of the volume are a sort of 
sequel to Smith’s visit, dealing respectively with the Cape Town Mer- 
chants’ Memorial of 1834 requesting ‘ the occupation of Port Natal and the 
depopulated country in its vicinity’ and the South African Land and 
Emigration Association of 1839-40, a body which had similar aims, though 
Natal had meanwhile been occupied by the Voortrekkers. The docu- 
ments as a whole suggest that the British annexation of Natal was not so 
much a mere reaction against the Voortrekker occupation as has generally 
been supposed. Dr. Kirby, as a Professor of Music, can perhaps be 
excused some lack of familiarity with the English background. The 
reference of the proposals of the South African Land and Emigration 
Association to the governor of the Cape was normal and justifiable official 
routine, not mere delaying tactics: after all, Russell eventually came round 
to the view that Natal should be occupied (or rather reoccupied), though 
he lost office before he could carry out this policy. On page 241 haste has 
led Dr. Kirby into a bad slip: not many miles from his place of residence 
stands the little town of Bathurst with its 1820 Settlers’ church to remind 
him who was Secretary for the Colonies in 1820. But the editing of the 
South African material, which, with many Zulu and other Bantu places 
and personal names to identify, cannot have been easy, appears to be 
competently done. W. P. Morreii 


For its nineteenth volume the Hudson’s Bay Record Society has re- 
turned to the Red River. Professor E. E. Rich, with the assistance of 
Miss A. M. Johnson, has edited with his usual skill London Correspondence 
Inward from Eden Colvile, 1849-1832 (London: The Society, 1956). Col- 
vile wrote good letters, especially in the less formal correspondence with 
Sir George Simpson, which is printed in an appendix; but without 
Professor W. L. Morton’s most interesting introduction, which is nothing 
less than a full account of the Red River colony from 1844 to 1852, they 
might appear rather thin material fora volume. Colvile arrived to find the 
council of Assiniboia and 500 British settlers petitioning for the removal 
of Governor Caldwell, the tract-distributing commander of the newly- 
arrived military pensioners; the méfis inclined to boycott the anti-French 
Recorder, Adam Thom; society divided over the conduct of the chief 
factor’s wife; and the Presbyterians restive at the attitude of the new 
Anglican bishop, Anderson. Aided by a sense of humour and a religious 
tolerance uncommon in the settlement, Colvile indulged the vain and 
pompous Caldwell, persuaded Thom to abstain from attendance at court 
and referred the question of Presbyterian rights in the churchyard to 
London. His work of pacification, with the concessions made by the 
company, appeased the métis and gave the little colony nearly twenty 
years of peace. There might have been some advantage in arranging 
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Colvile’s letters chronologically, since the letters to Simpson are largely 
commentaries on the formal letters to the governor and committee in 
London. Two minor points in the Introduction may be worth mention- 
ing. Anderson and Provencher should be ‘the Right Reverend’ not 
‘the most Reverend’; and the editor of The Nation in 1848 spelt his 
name Gavan Duffy. W. P. Morrevr 


Rhodes University, Grahamstown, having come into possession of 
the journals of Elizabeth, daughter of the famous missionary Robert 
Moffat and sister-in-law of Livingstone, asked Miss Una Long to edit 
them. Her scholarly edition of The Journals of Elizabeth Lees Price written 
in Bechuanaland . . . 1834-1883 (London: Arnold, 1956) is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Bechuanaland and of Christian missions in 
South Africa. As Miss Long admits, Mrs. Price ‘ tells us little of the 
history of the times which cannot be discovered elsewhere’; but the 
journals and the reminiscences which supplement them are extremely 
readable and well worth publishing. The best of them consist of letters 
dashed off at intervals to an unmarried sister at Kuruman, first from 
Shoshong, where the Prices were stationed from 1862 to 1865, and then 
from Molepolole from 1866 to 1868. Missionary literature does not 
always wear well, but the impact of Christianity upon an African (or 
South Sea island) people, if described with sympathy and insight and 
without self-deception, is a topic of permanent interest, and the portrait 
that is gradually built up here of the Bakwena chief Sechele, uneasily 
balancing between his ancestral beliefs and customs and the new spiritual 
world of Christianity, is quite fascinating. Apart from a period of 
furlough in 1875-9, the Prices remained with Sechele at Molepolole until 
1883 ; but there is an unfortunate gap in the journals between 1868 and 
1875 and after the return from furlough the letters are to the children in 
England and domestic detail (though judiciously pruned by Miss Long) 
naturally fills a larger place in them. Mrs. Price, though of frail appear- 
ance and nervous temperament, was clearly a woman of great charm and 
lively intelligence. Her husband’s personality does not emerge so clearly, 
though the book whet one’s appetite for the unpublished life of him 
by Dr. Edwin Smith. Mrs. Price’s letters also convey something of the 
quality of the landscape on the borders of the Kalahari, a country which 
has an air of remoteness even today. W. P. Morrexr 


Professor Howard Roberts Lamar has written a distinguished account 
of frontier politics in Dakota Territory, 1861-1889 (London : Oxford 
University Press for Yale University Press, 1956). An introductory 
essay on the territorial policy of the United States during its first century, 
1789-1889, it is concise, penetratingly interpretive, and at times brilliant. 
In presenting the background to the political organization of Dakota 
Territory, Mr. Lamar suggests that by 1850 the Missouri River had be- 
come ‘a vast cornucopia pouring forth an abundance of information’ 
(p. 31) brought back by fur traders, Indian agents, and scientists. The 
pioneer residents, first entering Dakota, came not because of the decline 
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in the fur trade or the desire to farm, but because of pressure from the 
land speculators and railroad expansionists. Rival groups of town-site 
promoters, at Yankton and Sioux Falls, struggled to obtain the territorial 
capital, with the speculator-politicians at Yankton succeeding and thereby 
forming a powerful economic and political clique. Between 1861 and 
1866 Dakota, unlike previous western territories, had no proven agri- 
cultural region or known mineral deposits nor was a trans-continental 
railroad projected. Therefore the federal Government subsidized an area 
with a questionable economic future, and territorial politics was the most 
reliable source of income. The end-result was the development of a 
‘ colonial attitude’ suggesting that influence in Washington, D.C., was 
more important for a politician than popularity at home. In this period 
Dakota residents worked out an Indian policy, accepted by the federal 
Government, based upon two apparently paradoxical premises : the terri- 
tory could be settled by whites but Government-supported Indians must 
be kept in the region to provide a market for the white resident farmers. 
Mr. Lamar suggests, ‘ It would be a conservative estimate to say that less 
than two hundred men achieved statehood for North and South Dakota in 
1889, and that of these two hundred only a dozen possessed any true politi- 
cal popularity. What is more, the twelve were all from southern Dakota, 
all of them were in the Republican party, and with few exceptions they lack- 
ed any altruistic motives in their struggle for statehood. They hid their 
motives, in fact, and in such a way as to suggest that they had little faith in 
the electorate’ (p. 244). Thus theassertion of earlier Dakota historians that 
the statehood agitation was a broad, popular issue based on national and 
local reform sentiment is denied. Moreover, the suggestion that the 
Farmers’ Alliance co-operated with the statehood forces is also exposed as 
a mistaken belief. The former were all farmers and the latter were 
business men and lawyers. Their aims were basically divergent. One 
desired basic economic and political reforms ; the other wanted political 
control of the new states. The true ‘ peoples’ revolution’ in Dakota 
came when the farmers took the political power from the statehood forces. 
In final analysis, the thesis of this study is that the pioneer, whether he 
came west as a business man, lawyer, or farmer, was concerned about his 
survival and he welcomed a partner in the federal Government. The 
frontiersman’s dependence upon the Government in the trans-Mississippi 
West rather than operating as an individualistic entrepreneur developing 
democratic concepts is a theme currently emphasized in the writings of 
many western American historians, including those of this reviewer. 
Professor Lamar’s monograph is an example of the best historical scholar- 
ship. A bibliographical note reveals a critical appreciation of the previous 
literature relating to his subject, familiarity with the local sources, written 
and oral, and in addition, with the extensive manuscript collections in the 
national archives, previously used, but perhaps never so effectively. The 
trappings of professional scholarship have not, however, destroyed the 
readability of the narrative. The volume is destined to become a classic 
example of a sound political history of one of the western territories, and 
undoubtedly will inspire other scholars to prepare companion studies. 


W. TuRRENTINE JACKSON 
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The domestic history of Sweden in the nineteenth century and the first 
decades of the twentieth was dominated by the problem of how best to 
adjust the political machinery of the country to the realities of a changing 
social and economic order, peacefully and without doing violence to 
deeply-rooted constitutional traditions. The process of adjustment was 
in the main carried through between 1866 and 1921, which was the 
formative period in the growth of the political conventions of modern 
Sweden. One need not be an uncritical admirer of Swedish social 
democracy to recognize the measure of this achievement, and it is a merit 
of Dr. Douglas Verney’s Parliamentary Reform in Sweden, 1866-1921 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1957) that the author, though clearly sympa- 
thetic towards the Swedish system of government, has written a restrained 
and judicious study of its development. The political adjustments in 
question were given concrete expression in a series of acts which regulated 
the structure of parliament and the franchise. The first was the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1866 which replaced the ancient Estates of Nobles, Clergy, 
Burghers, and Farmers with a bicameral legislature. Members of both 
chambers were elected, but the franchise generally was restricted by a 
system of property qualifications. The abolition of these restrictions and 
the establishment of universal adult suffrage for elections to both chambers 
were the work of two further reform acts, those of 1907 and 1918. ‘The 
first Social Democratic Government took office in 1921. The transition 
to modern parliamentary government was, however, a much more com- 
plex and uncertain business than a casual knowledge of Sweden might 
suggest. The series of reform bills gives the impression that a gradual, 
but inevitable, movement towards a democratic society was taking place. 
In fact, the reforms were to a great extent the consequence of fundamental 
changes in constitutional practice : changes which were not registered by 
legislation, and which did not come about smoothly or easily. Involved 
in them was the transition from a formal separation of powers, as enshrined 
in the Constitution of 1809, to government by a Ministry dependent upon 
parliament, the king retaining his formal power. Dr. Verney has analysed 
the constitutional transformation very thoroughly, and has successfully 
unravelled the complicated story of the transference of power. The 
changing relationship between king, ministers, and parliament, the 
influence of the emergence of organized political parties, and the factors 
responsible for party alignments suggest several comparisons with British 
history. In some respects, indeed, the experiences of the two countries 
were remarkably similar, though the differences must not be overlooked. 
Students of modern British constitutional development can learn some- 
thing from the comparable Swedish experiments. Dr. Verney’s book 
provides an admirable way of gaining a knowledge of them. 

A. N. Ryan 


Sir Richard Gregory, the subject of a biography by Professor W. H. 
G. Armytage (London : Macmillan, 1957), was born in humble circum- 
stances in 1864. He was lucky to live in an age when paper qualifications, 
which he never acquired, counted much less or had not been invented, 
and other qualifications not tested by examinations counted much more ; 
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namely enterprise, character, health, and friends. The great turning 
point in his career was when Norman Lockyer took him on as assistant 
editor of Nature in 1893. He then, in the intervals of writing text-books 
on astronomy and many other subjects, played a large part in making 
Nature compulsory weekly reading for practically all men of science in all 
countries. From 1919 till 1938, when he retired, he was editor. During 
this time he made Nafwre not only a technical scientific journal, but a 
forum for discussing the political implications and repercussions of the 
sciences and of their place in education. He himself was a unique figure 
in the British scientific, educational, and political worlds. The one thing 
this book fails to do is to explain to those who did not know Gregory, 
how one with such definite views, often unpopular, so vigorously 
expressed, on so many subjects, for so many years had no enemies and a 
host of friends in all walks of life. He was naturally genial with a sense 
of humour; necessary but not enough by itself. Otherwise, this is a 
conscientious, well-arranged, well-documented work of value to the 
social historian of the first half of the twentieth century. The reviewer 
has noted one trivial but irritating slip. The Lockyer Observatory is not 
“on a hill above Salcombe, S. Devon’ as stated on page 78, but on Sal- 
combe Hill by Sidmouth, as stated on pp. 217-18. 


A. D. Rircure 


As the largest professional group in England and Wales the teachers 
have long tantalized the sociologists. Not only are they an almost self- 
governing profession, but they have been one of the main channels of 
social mobility between the working and middle classes. Dr. Asher 
Tropp in The School Teachers (London: Heinemann, 1957) has found 
himself focusing the major portion of his book on the National Union of 
Teachers, that formidable and powerful pressure-group which has done 
so much to adumbrate educational policy. Indeed seven of his fourteen 
chapters are basically concerned with the N.U.T. This is by far the best 
part of his book, as it is written from their archives and from a study of 
the educational literature of the nineteenth century. His work, apart 
from this, does not get behind the D.N.B., and he does not seem to have 
heard of Boase. As a result his early chapters, where he deals with the 
precursors of the N.U.T., are somewhat vitiated by an inadequate presenta- 
tion of the personalities involved. He does not, for instance, tell us 
much about the Rev. C. H. Bromby nor about Henry Longueville Jones 
(who was quite an educational reformer in his own right). One would 
like to hear more of Stein Turrell, but he does not even figure in the index. 
Thus the first seven chapters are, in view of Dr. Tropp’s avowed aim, 
rather disappointing. When, however, he comes on to the formation of 
the N.U.E.T. in 1870 and traces the interplay of politics and pressure- 
group, he is more rewarding and this is the real strength of his book. 
Yet after reading it one poses the question which he had set out to answer: 
Who were those who came up through the board schools ? Had Dr. 
Tropp concentrated on this question from 1870 onwards and left the 
first part of his book, one might have obtained a major contribution to 
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our historical literature on education. As it is one can only hope that he 
will deal with this question in a future volume. 


W. H. G. ArmyTAGE 


The ‘ Red River rebellion ’—-which Professor W. L. Morton, in the 
book under review, prefers to call the ‘ Red River resistance ’"—was a 
turning-point in the destiny of the Canadian North-west and in the rela- 
tions of French and English-speaking Canadians. It has been discussed 
at some length in the scholarly histories of the Canadian West by Professors 
G. F. G. Stanley and A. S. Morton, but deserves the fuller treatment 
which it has now received in the Champlain Society’s new volume, 
Alexander Begg’s Red River Journal and Other Papers relative to the Red River 
Resistance of 1869-70 (Toronto: The Society, 1956). Begg published in 
1871 a book based on this journal, The Creation of Manitoba, and the journal 
was used by Professor A. S. Morton in his History of the Canadian West. 
But a document so full, graphic and yet impartial deserved publication in 
extenso. It is placed in its setting by an admirable Introduction of 148 
pages by Professor W. L. Morton, which is the most authoritative account 
of the whole affair that has yet appeared. Other scholars have criticized 
the light-hearted way in which the Imperial and Canadian Governments 
disposed of the future of some ten thousand settlers and métis at Red River 
without consulting them or even asking the advice of such experienced 
men as Governor Mactavish of the Hudson’s Bay Company or Bishop 
Taché. No one defends the appointment or conduct of Lieutenant- 
governor William McDougall. But no previous writer has given such a 
close, objective and yet sympathetic analysis of the aims and proceedings 
of Louis Riel. His aims were to preserve the unity of the settlement and 
by that means to extort recognition of its claims and of the rights of the 
métis from the Government of Canada. Although influenced at times by 
Americans and by the Fenian O’Donohue, he never regarded annexation 
to the United States as more than a last resort. When O’Donohue hauled 
down the Union Jack, Riel insisted that it should be rehoisted. He 
managed the English inhabitants skilfully, playing on their divisions but 
trying at all costs to avoid a line-up of English against French. He out- 
manoeuvred not only the blundering leaders of the ‘ Canadian party ’ but 
the formidable emissary of Sir John A. Macdonald, Donald A. Smith (the 
future Lord Strathcona). The ‘final and fatal departure from Riel’s 
original design of union and negotiation’, the execution of the prisoner 
Thomas Scott, was perhaps forced by the exasperation of the guards and 
was defended by Riel as the political act of the head of a Provisional 
Government. Even then Bishop Taché believed (probably mistakenly) 
that he brought with him from Canada the promise of an amnesty; but 
* the anger aroused by the execution of Scott . . . made it impossible for 
the Conservative Government to advise that an amnesty be granted ’. 
Riel’s belief that the arrival of Wolseley’s force was a breach of faith, 
however, heightened the tragedy, which had its dénouement in 1885. 
Professor Morton insists, however, that the results were not all negative. 
* By the Resistance Riel saved the French element in the North West from 
neglect and oblivion. He saved them both from the heedless aggression 
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of Ontario and the parochial indifference of Quebec ’"—challenging Quebec 
to ‘ play a positive part in Confederation ’ and Ontario to ‘ recognize that 
the dual character of Canadian nationality was not a temporary concession 
to necessity but the foundation and framework of the federation’. Thirty 
two documents besides Begg’s journal are printed (not all for the first 
time). They include some able letters of Bishops Machray and Taché 
and (in translation but with the original in an appendix) two French docu- 
ments of great interest, the memoirs of Louis Schmidt and a justificatory 
memoir by Riel himself, written in 1874. 
W. P. Morrer 


A Sioux Chronicle, by George E. Hyde (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956), is a sequel to an earlier study of the Sioux nation 
by the same author, entitled Red Cloud’s Folk (1937). The Sioux War 
of 1876-7 serves as a line of demarcation between the two publications. 
Following this outbreak the Sioux were no longer free to roam the Great 
Plains, but were confined on a reservation in Dakota where various and 
sundry attempts were made to assist, or force, the Sioux to adjust to their 
new condition. The clash of two civilizations—that of the bewildered, 
defiant, and bitter Indians, with that of the well-meaning but misguided, 
determined and arrogant whites—provides the central theme of the study. 
The book presents an informative account of the details of reservation 
life including new information on the careers of several Sioux chiefs. 
This author, like most who write on the subject of the American Indian, 
is a partisan and proud of it. The Indian chiefs, Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, 
Sitting Bull, and all the rest who fought against the reservation system, 
are heroes. Those who supported it, although classified as ‘ progressives ” 
and ‘ visionaries ’, emerge as the devils. No group escapes attack: the 
various agents are incompetent, malicious, or dictatorial; the Indians’ 
Friends societies are pictured as ridiculous; religious leaders on the 
reservations, both Protestant and Catholic, are accused of double-dealing; 
Congressmen, superintendents of Indian Affairs, and Secretaries of the 
Interior are, for the most part, considered to be willing tools of mis- 
guided pressure groups. Even Carl Schurz, who is generally recognized 
as an Indian sympathizer, is accused of talking nonsense (p. 25). The 
volume will be considered a propaganda tract by many. Mr. Hyde knows 
a great deal about Indians, particularly the Sioux. It is unfortunate that 
such an outspoken book could not have been more carefully documented. 
Only an occasional reference is given to a personal interview, newspaper 
clippings, or to documents in the national archives. The book has not 
been carefully edited. No less than fifteen times the reader is told that 
the attempt to make the Sioux a self-supporting farming people on the 
plains of Dakota was inconceivable. Three times he is informed that the 
Indians looked askance upon the appointment of L. Q. C. Lamar, ‘a 
hereditary slave owner ’ and a ‘ leader in the late rebellion’, as Secretary 
of the Interior (pp. 153, 159, 161). The work abounds in similar repeti- 
tions of facts and interpretations. A comparison of Mr. Hyde’s account 
of the Battle of Wounded Knee (pp. 293-9) should be made with that of 
Fairfax Downey in Indian Fighting Army. Mr. Hyde’s appraisal of the 
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activities of Major V. T. McGillycuddy as agent on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation (chapter iii) is no more objective than that of the agent’s wife. 
This chronicle of the Sioux’s problems left one important question un- 
answered for the reviewer. If all the policies and personnel relating to 
the Sioux were wrong between 1878-90, what would have been right? 
The author could make a real contribution to the history of Indian 
administration in the American West by a careful and objective considera- 
tion of this problem. W. TurRRENTINE JACKSON 


Readers expecting to obtain new or vital information on the career of 
Joseph Reddeford Walker, notorious western American trapper, adven- 
turer, and scout, will be doomed to disappointment upon reading Daniel 
Ellis Conner, Joseph Reddeford Walker and the Arizona Adventure, edited by 
Donald J. Berthrong and Odessa Davenport (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956). Young Conner, a Kentuckian, experienced a 
growing unpopularity among the miners of southeastern Colorado during 
the United States civil war, because of his sympathy for the Confederacy, 
and elected to follow an 1862 prospecting expedition led by Walker 
through New Mexico and Arizona. From Raton Pass, on the Colorado- 
New Mexico boundary, the miners travelled to Santa Fe, down the Rio 
Grande River to Fort Craig, thence to Cooke’s Spring on the southern 
Overland Road. Heading west, they entered Arizona, went through 
Apache Pass into Tucson, turned north to the Gila River and on to the 
camp of Prescott, where the expedition was dissolved in 1863. Conner 
remained in the vicinity to fight Indians and to prospect until 1867. His 
diary, in large part, deals with the experiences of these last four years. 
Comments on his earlier relations with Walker are at a minimum although 
there is an appraisal and appreciation of his abilities as a leader of western 
explorations (pp. 200-1). The journal is primarily valuable for critical 
observations about the Apache Indians, chiefly their methods of warfare 
(pp. 21-8). In particular, the circumstances of the death of the chief, 
Magnas Coloradas, are dramatically told (pp. 34-42). Interesting descrip- 
tions of the terrain of Arizona, its flora and fauna, and the prospectors’ 
adjustment to this environment are scattered throughout the narrative. 
Brief accounts of life in Santa Fe (pp. 14-20), Tucson (pp. 63-4), and 
Prescott will be helpful to the social historian of the pioneer period. 
Those interested in mining will find sketchy accounts of the opening of 
the central Arizona mines, as the discovery of the Vulture and Bully 
Bueno mines, the organization of the Hassayampa Creek mining district 
and the Big Bug district. The trials and tribulations of the first four years 
of territorial government in Arizona, centered around the capital at 
Prescott, illustrate the interplay of conflicting interests among the federal 
Government officials, the resident prospectors, and the soldiers from near- 
by military posts (pp. 155-9, pp. 258-62). Although the journal contri- 
butes to our knowledge of southwestern life, its chief value is as an ad- 
venturous and anecdotal account of western exploration and travel. The 
reviewer agrees with the editors that Conner is verbose, that his descrip- 
tions of locale are often ‘ vague and confused’, and that he was not a 
great stylist. The editors and publisher have performed a workmanlike 
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job in making this journal available, but a more thoroughgoing reduction 
of the manuscript would have made a better book. 
W. TurRRENTINE JACKSON 


Count E. C. Corti’s The English Empress (London: Cassell, 1957) is 
sub-titled ‘A study in the relations between Queen Victoria and her 
eldest daughter, Empress Frederick of Germany’. This is only the torso 
of a more elaborate study of the empress and her husband, which was 
incomplete when Count Corti died. It contains nearly five hundred 
hitherto unpublished extracts from letters exchanged between the empress 
and her parents, drawn from the archives of the British and German 
royal families. These, short as many of them are, fill in a number of 
lacunae in the Letters of Queen Victoria and Ponsonby’s Letters of the 
Empress Frederick—e.g. the queen’s remark on 20 July 1870: ‘ My whole 
heart and my fervent prayers are with beloved Germany ’—but not much 
in them is unexpected. That Albert disapproved Napoleon III’s Italian 
campaign, or that his daughter was far from seeing eye to eye with Bis- 
marck, had long been clear; and it is interesting, but hardly surprising, to 
find the queen describing Gladstone in 1874 as ‘ so very arrogant, tyran- 
nical and obstinate, with no knowledge of the world or human nature’, 
or lamenting Disraeli’s death as that of ‘ the greatest, wisest and the most 
dispassionate statesman this country ever possessed’. It is more striking 
to find that her children sent her a round robin in August 1871 that 
protested at her long-continued retirement as ‘ fatal to the existence of the 
monarchy’; though the protest brought no immediate result. Un- 
fortunately, Count Corti steeped himself so thoroughly in royal archives 
that he came to attribute too much influence to royal personages, and 
lost touch with the workings of the British constitution and the 
Bismarckian diplomatic system. This book was called ‘Wenn. . .’ in 
its German edition, and his wishful comments are sometimes remote 
from reality. M. R. D. Foor 


M. Charles Bloch, in Les relations entre la France et la Grande-Bretagne 
(1871-1878) (Paris: Editions internationales, 1955) gives a good and clear 
account of Anglo-French relations from the treaty of Frankfurt to the 
treaty of Berlin. The subject is viewed more from the French than from 
the English side, but M. Bloch has been through the archives of the 
Foreign Office as well as the Quai d’Orsay. The Paris Embassy files in 
the Record Office have, in fact, provided most of his English archive 
material; though he has also used the Granville and Layard papers (the 
Derby papers are not accessible). He makes a point of mentioning, 
at least, every incident of the slightest importance that affected the 
two countries’ relations; but nearly half his book is taken up by the 
eastern crisis of 1875-8, and here his treatment is necessarily more general. 
He is a warm admirer of Decazes; he has some shrewd criticisms of the 
treatment of the crisis by various historians, ranging from Langer to 
Stojanovic; and he draws out the importance of the Shuvalov-Gorchakov 
correspondence, which R. W. Seton-Watson published long ago in the 
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Slavonic Review. Though this is strictly a work of diplomatic history, 
M. Bloch shows a full appreciation of the influence of investment and 
commerce on diplomacy; his book is rather weaker on the side of strategy, 
and suffers from having no index. M. R. D. Foor 


Any sign of scholarly life from the East German Democratic Republic 
is welcome. But the collection of documents made by Willi Boelcke 
on the theme Krupp und die Hobenzollern (Berlin: Riitten & Loening, 1956) 
is a sad little production. ‘This is Marxist scholarship at its most assertive. 
Introductions to each section demonstrate Krupps’s ‘ ruthless struggle for 
an arms monopoly’; their ‘ decisive influence on armament policy’; and 
their ‘ imperialist demands ’ during the first World War. The documents 
themselves tell a more modest story. Of course Krupps made guns and 
wanted to make more. Of course they flattered William II; and he 
patronized them. This is no discovery. William’s rhetorical outbursts 
when visiting the Krupps works were published at the time. Nor is it a 
secret that F. A. Krupp had a bout of homosexual orgies in Capri shortly 
before he died. The odd thing rather is, how little Krupps meddled in 
politics, apart from trying to keep their workers free from the taint of 
Social Democracy. They were tradesmen supplying a demand; and 
theze is no evidence from these papers that the demand needed or received 
any stimulus from them. There is not a single document on high policy 
until the outbreak of the first World War. Then one document expresses 
Krupp von Bohlen’s ideas on war aims. These are the usual rigmarole 
of annexing Belgium and north-eastern France; he also proposes to clear 
annexed territories of their population. Many other Germans had these 
ideas. The most interesting point however is the accompanying docu- 
ment in which Krupp von Bohlen apologizes for breaking the invariable 
rule of the firm that neither it nor its owner should interfere in political 
disputes. It needed a world war for Krupp to have a political opinion; 
and then it was merely the commonplace chatter of any big industrialist. 
If Imperial Germany had depended on Krupps for a policy, it would have 
had none. A. J. P. Taytor 


Dr. Klaus Rémet’s England und die europdischen Machte im Jabre 1887 
(Aarau: Sauerlander, 1957) is the twenty-first of the Berner Untersuchungen 
zur Allgemeinen Geschichte edited by Professor Werner Naf. This is a 
thorough study of an intricate passage in diplomatic history, compressed 
into some 120 pages of text with a dozen long dispatches appended. It 
begins at the beginning, with the British constitution’s arrangements for 
the conduct of foreign policy, and the elements of political geography 
that determined England’s position as a world as well as a European 
Power. Dr. Rémer then expounds the conclusion of the two agreements 
with Italy and Austria-Hungary; he confines the name of ‘ Mediterranean 
agreement ’ (Mittelmeerabkommen) to the exchange of notes in the spring, 
and calls the stronger December arrangement the ‘ eastern triple alliance ’ 
(orientalischer Dreibund). He shows the necessity of these agreements for 
Great Britain, given the premises that isolation was unsafe, that France 
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was unacceptable as an ally, and that ‘ Russia shall not have Constanti- 
nople’; and their usefulness to Bismarck, as a means of keeping Russian 
policy subservient to his own. In his third and final chapter, he explains 
their bearing on the straits question—Great Britain remained isolated 
here—and discusses their relation to the reinsurance treaty. He accuses 
Bismarck of deliberately increasing the tension among the Great Powers, 
but hesitates to say to what extent Bismarck was ready to risk a war. He 
has little to say about domestic politics at Westminster; he somewhat 
overestimates Lord Randolph Churchill’s importance; and he hardly 
refers to armies or navies. One peculiar feature deserves mention: 
books and despatches are all quoted in their original tongues, and there 
are no translations, so that this book can only be followed by those who 
understand English and French and German. 
M. R. D. Foor 


In the double number for May-August 1955 of the monthly Movimento 
Operaio (published by Feltrinelli in Milan and now in its ninth year) appear, 
under the title of Origini e prime linee di sviluppo del movimento contadino in 
Italia, the papers presented to the first conference organized by the Centro 
per la storia del movimento contadino, which was held at Mantua in May 
1955. The contributions vary greatly in scope and interest, some being 
little more than essays in local history which will appeal only to the 
narrowest specialist. Most of them, like the majority of contributions 
to other numbers of Movimento Operaio, are frankly Marxist-Leninist in 
tone and analytical method. Of more general interest are (i) a study by 
Mario Ronchi of the Catholic peasant movement in the Cremona district 
before 1914; (ii) essays by Francesco Renda and Pietro Laveglia on the 
peasant movements in Sicily and the province of Salerno in the nine- 
teenth century, which show that the peasants were by no means so passive 
during the Risorgimento as many historians have assumed; and (iii) 
articles by Ernesto Ragionieri and Giorgio Mori on the problems of 
mezzadria in Tuscany at the turn of the century, contrasting the then 
generally accepted myth that meyzadria was the ideal form of land tenure, 
which averted all social discontent, with the reality of hardship and unrest 
which gave rise to the first strikes and organized agitation of the share- 
croppers irr the years 1901-3. These essays are a welcome sign of the 
growing interest of Italian historians in the Italian peasant movement, 
one of the most influential and best organized in Europe. The huge 
variety of agricultural methods, social structure and land tenure through- 
out Italy makes detailed historical treatment essential. At the same time, 
on reading some of these contributions, it is hard not to share the doubts 
about over-specialization which are expressed by Leo Valiani and others 
in letters printed at the end of this volume. 

CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON 


It is surprising that Hans Peter Hanssen’s diary, originally published . 
in Danish in 1924, should have had to wait more than thirty years before 
being translated into English. Now that it is available to the English 
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reader (Diary of a Dying Empire, translated by Oscar O. Winther, edited by 
R. H. Lutz, Mary Schofield and O. O. Winther. Bloomington Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1956), its reputation as a classic among historical 
diaries can be seen to be well founded. Hanssen was the forthright 
leader of the Danish population in North Schleswig before 1914, and from 
1906 to 1918 the representative of the Danish minority in the Imperial 
Reichstag. He was thus uniquely placed to observe German: politics 
from the inside during the first World War. No account that the present 
reviewer has seen brings so vividly to light the personalities and cross 
currents of war-time Berlin, to which are added invaluable sidelights on 
the problems of a national minority under German rule. Hanssen took 
care to record in his journal at the time all the scenes and conversations of 
which he was a witness, the trivial and the historic alike. His description 
of the atmosphere in Germany on the declaration of war and of the tur- 
bulent scenes which marked the proclamation of the Republic in 1918 is 
built up from a whole series of incidents each of which is caught and fixed 
with the immediacy of a snapshot. Keeping his own reflections to the 
bare minimum, far more interested in what he has seen or heard than in 
what he thinks or feels himself, Hanssen comes close to being the ideal 
historical witness. Quite apart from its value to the historian, this is a 
book which, well edited and translated, can be read not only with pleasure 
but with excitement. 


Aan BULLOCK 


In the autumn of 1919 a journal in the United States commented on 
the American expedition to Siberia that ‘ some might have liked us more 
if we had intervened less, that some might have disliked us less if we had 
intervened more, but that, having concluded that we intended to intervene 
no more nor no less than we actually did, nobody had any use for us at all ’. 
Dr. Betty Millar Unterberger, in America’s Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920 
(Cambridge University Press, for Duke University Press, 1956), quotes 
and substantially confirms this verdict. Her useful study tells the rather 
ridiculous story of how President Wilson in 1918 reluctantly agreed to 
intervene in Siberia with forces up to a divisional strength, which bore 
little relation to the avowed object of rescuing the 70,000 Czechs there, 
who by 1920 were indeed being considered as the possible protectors of 
the Americans in their own withdrawal. The Amezican military com- 
mand in Siberia was exercised by a general who believed that the inter- 
vention was a fundamental mistake, over troops who had come there 
without knowing what for. This was understandable since Wilson’s 
unavowed object was, not indeed the Anglo-French aim of reconstituting 
an eastern front against Germany, but the separate one of checking 
Japanese expansion. Yet in the event it was the American Government 
which in 1918 came to sponsor Japanese intervention in Siberia and, in 
1920, upon the American withdrawal, to assure the Japanese formally that 
it had no objection to Japan’s continued and independent maintenance of 
troops in Siberia and despatch of reinforcements to the Trans-Siberian and 
Chinese Eastern Railways; though these railways had become precisely 
the focus of American-Japanese rivalry in those parts. Dr. Unterberger 
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reaches the smug conclusion that ‘ throughout the intervention the United 
States had been engaged in a lone struggle against the intrigues of Great 
Britain, France and Japan’ (p. 230). This seems a little hard on the 
European allies, especially in view of the fact that America had ignored 
them to a pointed extent in concerting the intervention only with Japan; 
and, for instance, by the spring of 1920 it was the British Government 
which was ‘ prodding the State Department to action’ (p. 208) against 
Japanese designs on the Chinese Eastern Railway. Dr. Unterberger 
might have obtained a more rounded appreciation of British policy if, 
instead of concentrating to the extent that she does upon the papers of Sir 
William Wiseman (which are somewhat surprisingly deposited in Yale 
University Library), she had also consulted volume iii (1st series) of 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, which provides detailed 
British documentation of intervention in Siberia in 1919-20. One looks 
forward to a more balanced treatment of the subject in a further instal- 
ment of Mr. Kennan’s work on Russo-American relations at the end of 
the first World War. ROHAN BuTLer 


Volume vi of the First Series of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939 (London: H.M.S.O., 1956) completes the first stage of Mr. 
Rohan Butler’s editorial enterprise with documents relating to the 
immediate aftermath of the peace settlement in central Europe and the 
Far East. The great bulk of the material so far printed, which has 
needed six stout volumes to cover the autumn and winter of 1919-20, 
makes one wonder how long it will be before we reach 1929, and link 
up with the second series. The historian, however, is glad of all he can 
get, and this volume does not lag behind its predecessors in interest. Of 
the two chapters the first, giving correspondence and memoranda 
‘ concerning developments of international significance in central Europe’ 
from 28 June 1919 to 10 January 1920, is often reflective and anticipatory ; 
it reveals an uneasy awareness by the British missions of many issues 
which were to remain unsolved and perhaps insoluble for the next twenty 
years. More immediate problems included the situation in Hungary 
following the collapse of Béla Kun’s Communist régime and the occupa- 
tion of Budapest by Rumanian troops. Sir George Clerk was hastily sent 
on missions to Budapest and Bucharest as representative of the Supreme 
Council, and for some time was alarmed at the situation; he urged Sir 
Eyre Crowe on 6 November 1919 to fight to the utmost the idea of a 
Czechoslovak-Yugoslav occupation of Hungary, which he thought was 
due ‘ to undying desire of French to extend their influence and to their 
unfailing belief in warm welcome that awaits them wherever they go’ 
(no. 261). This calamity was prevented by Clerk’s success in arranging 
for a national Hungarian Government. Lord Curzon said in a minute: 
‘Sir Geo Clerk in his short experience as kingmaker appears to have 
shown uncommon courage, prudence & tact. Further his Report is a 
very valuable picture of S.E. Europe, showing us in passing ~_ brutes 
the majority of these little states, that we have created, are. C. 7/12” 
(p. 451). (Those who measure the value of diplomatic documents by the 
number of minutes attached to them will find plenty to satisfy them here.) 
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Other problems—Teschen, Silesia, Danzig, the German war criminals— 
did not yield so easily to treatment, and the approach of financial and 
economic collapse in Austria at the end of the year was a threat of grave 
political danger which might well upset the stability of all the new central 
Europe. In the Far East a similar, but vaster, crisis was rapidly ap- 
proaching, as Japan’s imperialistic ambitions in China and the mounting 
American hostility to Japan made ever more pressing the problem of 
renewing the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Chapter ii indicates the main 
outlines of British foreign policy in the Far East between 28 June 1919, 
when China refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles because of its attribu- 
tion of Shantung to Japan, and 1 April 1920, when Sir Charles Eliot 
assumed his post as British ambassador at Tokyo. The highlights of this 
chapter are the remarkably frank interviews by Lord Curzon with the 
Japanese ambassador, Viscount Chinda (in particular nos. 429, 436, 507, 
$93, and 648). Memoranda by embassy and Foreign Office officials 
weight the pros and cons of the continuance of the alliance; the strongest 
voice in opposition was that of Mr. C. Wingfield, the First Secretary in 
Tokyo. He faced more clearly than the others the choice between 
‘co-operation with militaristic Japan or with Democratic America and 
the League of Nations’. This chapter might well be called the twilight 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance; in a subsequent volume we shall look for 
the settlement of all these issues in the Washington conference. Al- 
together the volume is of considerable interest and importance, and 
maintains Mr. Butler’s usual high standard of annotation and editorship. 
W. N. MeEp.icorr 


Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann’s timely study, Germany’s Eastern Neigh- 
bours (London: Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1936) is an examination of contemporary problems 
arising from the Oder-Neisse Line and the adjacent Czech frontier 
regions. After a sketch of the earlier historical background and a de- 
tailed account of the Allied discussions between 1942 and 1945 on the 
German-Polish frontiers, Miss Wiskemann weighs carefully the German 
arguments in favour of frontier revision, and finds most of them wanting. 
It is true that the British and Americans had pressed for a line along the 
Oder and eastern Neisse at Yalta, and had accepted the Oder and the 
western Neisse with some rather confused show of reluctance during and 
after Potsdam. But the eastern Neisse was a frontier ‘ difficult to regard 
as practicable in any case’, and the genuine national Polish sentiment in 
favour of the western river frontier, which Stalin supported, was some- 
thing which the western allies were in no position to resist. The con- 
solidation of the Polish position on the east of the new line followed 
speedily, and there is much, no doubt, to be said for the view that it 
would be disastrous to reverse the gains which are Poland’s compensation 
for the horror and devastation of German occupation during the war. 
Now that the Germans have been expelled from Lower Silesia (except for 
the small Waldenburg minority) the new frontier has the additional 
advantage of relieving the Czechs of that overwhelming German encircle- 
ment, ‘ the real thing, not a phrase’, which made them pugnacious and 
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unyielding in the past. Germany remains a viable State with the re- 
sources of the Ruhr; the refugees in western Germany have been 
assimilated, and have brought new prosperity to the south-east region ; in 
any case, it seems outside the range of possibility that these great transfers 
of population can be reversed in any foreseeable conditions of European 
politics. Many Germans accordingly regard a Peace Conference to re- 
determine frontiers as ‘ uninterestingly remote’. The leaders of the 
Eastern and Sudeten German immigrants however ‘ cannot easily adopt 
so nonchalant an attitude ’, and in chapter 20 Miss Wiskemann, in what is 
in many ways the core of her argument, shows how complex are the 
influences of anger, nostalgia, anti-Slav and anti-Communist feeling, 
political tact and political opportunism, in shaping Dr. Adenauer’s equi- 
vocal revisionism. This is an admirable book, and not a little of its 
value lies in the author’s courage in pronouncing her own judgment on 
highly conflicting evidence. W. N. MEp.icorr 


In the Survey of International Affairs, 1953 (London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956) the tendency 
to disjointedness, inherent in the editor’s terms of reference, is rather 
more marked than usual. This does not lessen the value of the individual 
contributions: Mr. Peter Calvocoressi (assisted by Miss Coral Bell), Dr. 
F. C. Jones, and Mr. George Pendle are old hands at this responsible task 
of giving historical shape to recent events, dovetailing the varied sources 
into a well-written and authoritative narrative. There is everything to 
be said for basing this pioneer writing on the firmest possible foundations 
of fact and documentation, and the accompanying volume of Documents 
on International Affairs 1953 (ibid. 1956) edited by Miss Denise Folliot, is 
at once an example of good editing and abundant evidence that the 
Surveys are not derived only from the columns of The Times. Neverthe- 
less, a basic theme is lacking; the three contributions do not even 
coincide in time. Some developments—such as the Anglo-Iranian oil 
negotiations—stop abruptly at a meaningless date, 31 December 1953; 
others are allowed to go on to a more reasonable stopping-place in 1954. 
While Dr. Jones limits himself to the events of the year in the Far East, 
Mr. Calvocoressi prefaces his account of European and Near Eastern 
developments with a useful but all too brief sketch of Great-Power 
relations since 1947, and Mr. Pendle writes a good general essay on 
political, economic, and ideological tendencies in Latin America, starting 
in 1948 and continuing down to the Caracas conference in 1954. His 
chapter has few direct links with the other two stories. For some reason 
which is not explained, the detailed account of the Russian situation after 
Stalin’s death is not paralleled by a similar study of American policy after 
Eisenhower’s accession, although there are numerous incidental refer- 
ences to the course of United States policy. The fact is that the terms of 
reference have presented the editor and his collaborators with the usual 
dilemma: they are supposed to survey and not merely to narrate, but a 
survey calls for freedom to pick out the broader contours and bolder 
features and for this some distance in time from the events is imperative. 
Of the many earlier experiments with the forms of the Chatham House 
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Surveys the Hancock-Mansergh series on Commonwealth affairs stand out 
as much the best examples of how to combine perspective with some 
unity of outlook and treatment, and they were not limited to a calendar 
year. There seems, therefore, much to be said for allowing the team in 
future to take more time over its tasks and to cover the rather longer 
periods into which the course of international relations tends to fall—the 
whole Korean phase from 1950 to 1953, for example. It is only fair to 
add that the year 1953 was one in which it was more then usually difficult 
to distinguish the wood from the crowded and diversified trees. The 
United States, the U.S.S.R., and China seemed poised for who knew what 
new plunges (we know now, however); there was an unusual number of 
contested issues—Korea, Indo-China, Iran, Suez, the E.D.C. and the 
Saar, German unity—awaiting solution, and awaiting in some measure 
the possible new moods and alignments of the greater Powers. But this 
again points to the need for broader or more selective treatment if the 
series is not to become an unending succession of interim reports, too 
limited in scope to tell a complete story, too late in the day to retain much 
contemporary excitement, too tentative in treatment to arouse much 
interest in problems which in any case are (as often as not) already solved. 
W. N. Mgpuicorr 





A volume of Collectanea (for 1956), has been edited for the Records 
Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society 
(vol. xii : Devizes, the Society, 1956) by Dr. N. J. Williams, of the Public 
Record Office. It is enriched with a foreword by Professor Plucknett. 
The first item, ‘ Accounts for works on the royal mills and castle at 
Marlborough, 1237-8 and 1238-9” edited by Susan Challenger is in its 
subject matter disappointing, in spite of its early date, but the editor has 
provided a most useful glossary of words not in the Medieval Latin Word- 
List. Like the other five sections of this book, these accounts are well 
edited. The ‘ Chippenham Veredictum’ by R. E. Latham and C. A. F, 
Meckings is prefaced by some important remarks on the Quo Warranto 
proceedings. In the document itself Earl Richard of Cornwall appears 
(pp. 70, 119) as trying by encroachment to build up a liberty apart from 
the hundred in Corsham. To introduce the ‘ Pleas in the Liberty of the 
Abbot of Battle at Bromham, 1289’, Miss Susan Reynolds offers further 
valuable remarks upon Quo Warranto and franchises. These two sections 
are the heart of the book, and of considerable general interest. The 
‘ Fragment of an account of the cellaress of Wilton Abbey, 1299 ’ edited 
by Elizabeth Crittall, the ‘ clerical poll-taxes in the diocese of Salisbury, 
1377-81’ by J. L. Kirby, and the ‘ Wiltshire Deeds in Bath Public Library, 
1437-60,’ by J. H. P. Pafford, though consistently well edited, contain 
little of more than local interest. In general, the editorial matter is of 
greater value than the accompanying text. N. Dsennoitm-YounG 













Lincols Muniments by Dorothy M. Williamson (Lincoln Minster 
Pamphlets, No. 8, 1956; obtainable from the Sub-deanery, Minster 
Yard) is a booklet narrating the history of the muniments of the Dean 
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and Chapter from the period when they were maintained by the chapter 
clerks to the days of J. F. Wickenden and Canon C. W. Foster. Above 
most other cathedrals Lincoln has been fortunate in its supply of scholar- 
friends who have given their time and their learning to transcribe and 
produce works like the Registrum Antiquissimum : abundance and plurality 
of categories rather than indifference have been the main problem of the 
Lincoln archivist, and how this has been met, and with what good will 
from the successive chancellors and chapter clerks, is the theme of this 
competently-written little work, which, incidentally, gives evidence of 
the happy relations existing between the Minster and the Lincolnshire 
Archives Committee. E. F. Jacos 


The annual report of the Dutch archive service for 1955, Verslagen 
omtrent’s Rijks Oude Archieven: Tweede Serie, xxviii (The Hague: 
Staatsdrukkerij-en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1956) follows the pattern of that of 
the previous year.! it records the re-opening of the school for archivists 
at the central record office at The Hague on 1 October, of which it is still 
too early to estimate the value, though it promises an education on broader 
lines than those covered by the existing examination programme, which 
will have to be proportionately extended. It calls attention to the need 
for improvement in the archives not yet taken over by the Government, 
though now under the inspection of its archivists, as appears from the 
annexed reports of the officers in charge of the several branches. Steps 
are being taken by the Ministry of Education jointly with the archives to 
store and catalogue the large collection of films accumulated since the 
war. The minutes of a conference of chief archivists are printed as an 
Appendix to the General Archivist’s report. They are mainly concerned 
with microfilms and with the need for more buildings. 

CHARLES JOHNSON 


Dr. W. S. Unger has had a difficult task in compiling his inventory, 
De Archieven der gewestlijke besturen van Zeeland, 1799-1810 (met stukken over 
1795-1799) (The Hague : Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, 1956), due not only to the changes in the administrative system 
in the province during that period, including the British occupation of | 
Walcheren in 1809, when the seat of government was transferred from 
Middelburg to Tolen, but also to the disastrous fire of May 1940, which 
destroyed a considerable proportion of the archives. An additional 
complication is due to the decision of Dr. Heeringa, whose inventory of 
the earlier archives was published in 1921, to extend his catalogue from 
1795, the year in which the French invaded the Netherlands (the tradi- 
tional end of a period) to 31 March 1799, when Zeeland ceased to be a 
sovereign state. Thus the acts of the central government are included in 
his list, while those of some subsidiary committees the bulk of whose 
activities fall into the subsequent period remained uncatalogued and are 
included in Dr. Unger’s inventory. This is divided into three periods : 
AA: 30 March 1799-21 June, 1802, when Zeeland was governed by a 


1 Ante, xxi. 693. 
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commissary from the central executive of the Batavian republic with a 
council of seven as part of the department of Scheldt and Meuse, with a 
separate finance committee which had the custody of the archives. 
Committees already existed for the housing and maintenance of the French 
troops, the departmental militia or national guard, and for defence. The 
first of these was transferred to the departmental administration and soon 
after to the finance committee ; the second also to the department ; the 
third has left no trace. The other two are given separate sections in the 
inventory. B: 2 June 1802-16 May 1807. The reorganization caused 
by the victory of the Federalist party over the centralized government 
restored Zeeland to its former boundaries approximately, and the work of 
the finance and other committees reverted to the departmental administra- 
tion, though a new defence committee was set up in 1803. The subse- 
quent modifications during this period did not materially affect the classi- 
fication of the archives, which are accordingly divided between the central 
administration and the defence committee. C: 16 May 1807-3 May 
1810. After the formation of the kingdom of Holland, the department of 
Zeeland was governed by a ‘ Landdrost ’ (corresponding to the French 
‘ prefect ’) with six assessors and was divided into two ‘ Quarters ’, each 
of which had a sub-prefect. The records are divided into those of the 
Landdrost, those of the Landdrost in council, and those of the ‘ Drosts ’ 
of the Quarters, three parallel series. After the British occupation, 
Walcheren was annexed to France, which annexed the whole kingdom in 
1810. The Introduction gives full details of the administrative changes 
and traces the succession of archivists up to the appointment of Dr. Unger 
in 1944. A supplement gives a list of losses and acquisitions. The 
latter range in date from 1574 to 1799, and include documents relating to 
the Merchant Adventurers in 1573-6. CHARLES JOHNSON 


Mr. V. W. Hiller and his colleagues at the Central African Archives 
are to be congratulated on the production of A Guwide to the Public Records 
of Southern Rhodesia under the régime of the British South Africa Company 
1890-1923 (Cape Town: Central African Archives in association with 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1956). This handsomely produced volume 
surveys in detail the records of the British South Africa Company’s 
administration of Southern Rhodesia which are now preserved in the 
Central African Archives at Salisbury. As the helpful historical Intro- 
duction indicates (pp. xxxvi-xxxvii), these records are by no means 
complete: early administrative negligence, termites, tropical climate and, 
finally, an air-raid on London in May 1941, which destroyed the Com- 
pany’s London office files, have taken their toll of the documentation of 
the pioneering Europeans in Central Africa. Yet what remains, together 
with materials at the Public Record Office and in private hands, is 
impressive. This book sets out clearly under a series of administrative 
headings an important group of British South Africa Company materials 
and provides a meticulous index which will be of considerable assistance 
to the historian. The detailed description of these records and the 
historical notes at the end of the volume are in themselves a miniature 
history of early Southern Rhodesia, particularly of its constitutional 
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development. Furthermore, both text and index show that these records 
include materials which will also be useful to the historian of Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Portuguese East .Africa. Moreover, the 
historian of these areas whose work in the more modern period has been 
hindered by the hazards of pioneering Africa, such as the 1919 Zomba 
Secretariat fire, or by official restrictions, such as the 1902 limit on 
Foreign Office papers, should find that this group of Southern Rhodesian 
records which are open up to 1923 will afford him many clues, direct 
and indirect, to the character of the problems which he is investigating. 
The historian of South Africa, with or without the imperial factor, will 
also find much of interest in this collection, not merely on such key 
topics as the Boer War but also in the more recondite fields of mission 
and mining history. The cost of printing this work has been defrayed 
by the directors of the British South Africa Company and there is a 
foreword by the Company’s former president, Sir Dougal Malcolm. 
One wishes here that other Central African business interests would be 
equally generous with their money and papers. Perhaps, indeed, if this 
valuable book comes to their notice, they may be shamed into putting 
into the historian’s hands some of the dusty answers—which they alone 
hold—to several of the problems of early European Central Africa. 
Until this happens, it is consoling to realize that the materials noted in 
this volume suggest that the solution of many of these problems is by 
no means hopeless. GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


The Libraries Committee of the Corporation of Bristol has already 
published a catalogue of its early printed English books. Now it takes 
the more unusual and even more commendable step of issuing A Catalogue 
of Books in the Bristol Reference Library . . . printed abroad in Languages other 
than English . . . 1473-1700 (Bristol : The Corporation, 1956). There 
are 935 items listed in this well-printed book, which contains an index of 
printers or publishers and one of places of printing and publication ; the 
decorations are drawn from the 1493 edition of the Nuremberg Chronicle. 

Denys Hay 


Dansk Historisk Bibliografi 1943-1947 (Copenhagen: Aarhuus Stifts 
bogtrykkerie, for the Danish Historical Association, 1956) has been 
compiled by Henry Bruun, and it is the first volume of a new biblio- 
graphical series planned by the Danish Historical Association. It seeks 
to list all publications dealing with Danish history which appeared 
between 1943 and 1947. Future volumes will do the same for each 
successive period of five years. Readers who are acquainted with the 
three-volume bibliography of Danish history by Erichsen and Krarup 
will find that in many respects the plan followed by them is adhered to 
in this volume.! The bibliography is carefully arranged. The works 
are listed under twenty-seven headings, each with its own divisions. For 
instance, under the general heading of economic and commercial affairs, 


1B. Erichsen and A. Krarup, Dansk Historisk Bibliografi, 3 vols. (Copenhagen, 
1917-27). 
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there are sixteen divisions, each of which covers some particular field of 
economic activity; and the divisions themselves are further subdivided. 
The listing within each subdivision is according to the chronological 
principle. It is always possible to disagree in matters of detail with the 
organization of a bibliography, and one might do so here. On the other 
hand, the editor has decided upon a particular plan, and he has followed 
it. There are no inconsistencies or ambiguities. By this test the 
organization of the volume is a success. Its value is enhanced by the 
index of authors’ names. The 9,343 entries include books and articles 
by writers from several countries; but the very small number of items 
by writers who do not belong to Scandinavia suggests that the history 
of Denmark is neglected in other countries. Be that as it may, there is 
clearly a considerable output of historical writing in Denmark. The 
bibliography does not, however, tell us anything about the quality of 
this writing. The policy of the editor and of the Association has been 
to produce a comprehensive, not a selective, bibliography. No attempt 
has been made to evaluate the publications listed. The enterprise of the 
Danish Historical Association in sponsoring this venture puts all students 
of Scandinavian history in its debt. For them, at least, its value need 
hardly be stressed. A. N. Ryan 


Hochschulschriften zur neneren Geschichte (Bonn: Kommission fir 
Geschichte des Parlamentarismus, 1956) gives a list of university theses on 
recent German history compicted between 1945 and 1955 (1925 titles) and 
those still in production (400 titles). The information from German 
universities is copious, perhaps exhaustive; and there is much from the 
United States. That from other countries is sketchy and would have been 
better left out. One title from Cambridge, one from Edinburgh, four 
from Oxford, is derisory. A. J. P. Tartor 


CORRIGENDUM 


We regret that the Index to Vol. LX XII inadvertently included the 
following entries which should be deleted: 


p- 773, Bristol Reference Library, Catalogue of Books. . . ; p. 7175, Guide to the 
Public Records of Southern Rhodesia ...; p. 771, Survey of International 


Affairs, 1933. . 3 p. 778, een omtrent’s. . .; p. 778, Williamson 
(Dorothy M.), Linele Muniments . 


In the List of Writers delete the last page-reference for each of the 
following names: 


Hay (Professor Denys); Jacob (Professor E. F.); Johnson (Charles); 
Medlicott (Professor W. N.); Shepperson (George). 
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The War in the Mediterranean 


1803-1810 


PIERS MACKESY 


This study of the Napoleonic Wars treats as a whole the many aspects of the 
British conduct of the struggle. It is a unified study of the strategy in the 
Mediterranean embracing naval, military and diplomatic affairs during the 
critical years when Nelson and Collingwood were successively Commander- 
in-Chief, from the breakdown of the Peace of Amiens in 1803 to the visible 
breach in the Tilsit alliance between Napoleon and the Tsar in 1810. 

‘Mr. Mackesy’s book not only supplies a detailed and documented study of 
the defence of the Mediterranean from 1803 to 1810 but describes the achieve- 
ments and failures of the British Navy against the background of the larger 
European events.’ Times Literary Supplement 45s. net 
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Economic History of 


the Roman Empire 
M. Rostovtzeff 


SECOND EDITION revised by P. M. FRASER 


The first edition, out of print since 1940, 
was replaced by editions in German (1931) 
and Italian (1933). This new edition, 
which may be regarded as superseding all 
previous ones, basically reproduces the text 
and notes of the original, with the 
additions and modifications present in the 
Italian edition, as translated by Mr Fraser. 
Two volumes, illustrated £8. 8s. net 
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Idea of Rome 
Charles Till Davis 


Dante’s belief in the divinely ordained 
destiny of Rome is the central theme in his 
view of history. This book examines 
the sources which contributed to each major 
aspect of Dante’s idea of Rome, and at the 
same time demonstrates the originality and 
unity of his general concept. 

30s. net 
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In a series of independent but con 
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University of Oxford 
A Biographical Register to 
A.D. 1500 


Volume I: a to® 
A. B. Emden 


This is the first of three volumes which will 
include the names of all ascertainable 
members of the University of Oxford from 
the twelfth century to 1500, and which 
illustrate the academical and subsequent 
activities of more than 15,000 alumni of the 
University. 

£8. Bs. net 
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Plate 597-1830 
Charles Oman 


The first book devoted entirely to the plate 

of England and Wales, this deals with the 

subject from both the artistic and historical 

points of view. It also gives an account 

of the plate made for the Catholic recusants 

during the penal period. 
Illustrated £6. 6s. net 
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Volume IJI: FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO 
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€. 1§00 to ¢c. 1900 


Edited by Charles Singer, 
a ee A. R. Hall 
Trevor I. Williams 


This work, covering the development of 
Technology from the Old Stone Age to the 
later nineteenth century, is to be 
completed in five volumes. The last two 
volumes will deal with the Industrial 
Revolution, c. 1750 to 1850 and the Age 
of Steel, c. 1850 to c. 1900. 

Illustrated £8, 8s. net 
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